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RULES 


OF THE 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


1. THE objects of this Society shall be as 
follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, 
literature, and art, and to illustrate the history of 
the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo- 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and 
unedited documents or monuments in a Journal to be 
issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, 
plans, and photographs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and with 
this view to invite travellers to communicate to the ` 
Society notes or sketches of archieological and 
topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the 
Society may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and pursuing archzological researches 
in countries which, at any time, have been the sites 
of Hellenic civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 


Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers of 
c 
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the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, 
and shall be ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, 
Ordinary, or Special Meetings of the Society, and 
of the Council or of any Committee at which he is 
present. In case of the absence of the President, 
one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his 
stead, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents 
the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their 
Members to preside. 


4. The funds and other property of the Society 
shall be administered and applied by the Council in 
such manner as they shall consider most conducive to 
the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also 
be vested the control of all publications issued by 
the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council 
shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the 
Society, all subscriptions, donations, or other moneys 
accruing to the funds thereof, and shall make all 
payments ordered by the Council. 


6. No money shall be drawn out of the hands of the 
Treasurer or dealt with otherwise than by an order 
of Council, and a cheque signed by two members 
of Council and countersigned by a Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may 
deem necessary for the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent . 


to each Member of the Council, by a summons 
signed by the Secretary. 
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9. Three Members of the Council, provided not 
more than one of the three present be a permanent 
officer of the Society, shall be a quorum. 


IO. All questions before the Council shall be 
determined by a majority of votes. The Chairman 
to have a casting vote. 


r1.. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, 
to be submitted to the Annual Meeting of the 
Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to 
each Member of the Council of the ordinary days of 
meeting of the Council, and shall have authority to 
summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four 
Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the 
Council, shall be elected by the Society in each 
year, 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
in London in June of each year, when the Reports of 
the Council and of the Auditors shall be read, the 
Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by | 
the Council discussed and determined. Meetings 
of the Society for the reading of papers may 
be held at such times as the Council may fix, due 
notice being given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, and Council shall be elected by the 


Members of the Society at the Annual Meeting, 
EX 
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16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
appointed for one year, after which they shall be 
eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, 
but the Members so retiring shall be eligible for 
re-election at the Annual Mceting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and 
Auditors, at the Annual Meeting, shal be by 
a majority of the votes of those present. The 
Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. 
The mode in which’ the vote shall be taken shall 
be determined by the President and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be sum- 
moned to the Annual Meeting by notice issued at 
least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by the mover and 
seconder. Мо motion shall be submitted, unless 
notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring 
between the Annual Elections, one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected by the Council to officiate 
as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the 
Society occurring between the same dates shall in 
like manner be provisionally filled up by the Council 
until the next Annual Meeting. 
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24. The names of all candidates wishing to become 
Members of the Society shall be submitted to a 
Meeting of the Council, and at their next Meeting 
the Council shall proceed to the election of candi- 
dates so proposed : no such election to be valid unless 
the candidate receives the votes of the majority of 
those present. 


25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the 156 of January 
each year; this annual subscription may be com- 
` pounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling 
compounders to be Members of the Society for 
life, without further payment. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or. 
of the Life Composition, entitles each Member to 
receive a copy of the ordinary publications of the 
Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six 
months in arrear of his Annual Subscription, the 
Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him of the 
arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof 
within six months after date of such notice, such 
defaulting Member shall cease to be a Member of 
the Society, unless the Council make an order to 
the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must 
send a formal notice of resignation to the Secretary 
on or before January 1 ; otherwise they will be held 
liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any timc there may appear cause for the 
expulsion of a Member of the Society, а Special 
Meeting of the Council shall be held to consider the 
case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of 
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the Members present shall concur in a resolution for 
the expulsion of such Member of the Society, the 
President shall submit the same for confirmation at a 
General Meeting of the Society specially summoned 
for this purpose, and if the decision of the Council 
be confirmed by a majority at the General Meeting, 
notice shall be given to that effect to the Member in 
question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member 
of the Society. 


зо. The: Council shall have power to nominate 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number 
of British Honorary Members shall not exceed 
ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members 
of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled 
to the same privileges as other Ordinary Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the 
Society unless at least a fortnight before the Annual 
Meeting specific notice be given to every Member of 
the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


I. THAT the Library be administered by the 
Library Committee, which shall be composed of 
not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the 
Library be in the hands of the Librarian, subject 
to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee 
and approved by the Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, 
&c., be received by the Librarian or Secretary and 
reported to the Council at their next meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the 
Society be at once stamped with the Society’s 
name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a 
Catalogue to be kept by the Librarian, and that in 
this Catalogue such books, &c. as are not to be lent 
out be specified. 


VI. That the Library be accessible to Members 
on all week days from eleven A.M. to six P.M., when 
either the Librarian, or in his absence some responsible 
person, shall be in attendance. 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions 
hereinafter to be specified) be lent to Members under 
the following conditions :— 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any 
one time to each Member shall not 
exceed three. 


(2 That the time during which such book or 
books may be kept shall not exceed one 
month. 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of 
the United Kingdom. 
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VIII. That the manner in which books are lent 
shall be as follows :— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be 
addressed to the Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such 
requests and lend out the books in the 
order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and 
of the borrower be inscribed, with the 
date, іп a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the 
period specified, the Librarian shall re- 
claim it, 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be 
borne by the borrower. 


IX. That no book falling under the following 
categories be lent out under any circumstances :— 


(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the 
like. 


(3) Books considered too valuable for trans- 
mission. 

X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond 
the stated time the borrower be liable to a fine of 
one shilling for each additional week, and if a book 
is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 


PROF, PERCY GARDNER. 

MR. WALTER LEAF. 

MR. GEORGE MACMILLAN (Hon, Sec.). 
Mr. ERNEST MYERS. 

REv. W. С. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
Mr. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 

REV. W. WAYTE (Hon. Librarian). 


Assistant Librarian, MISS GALES, to whom, at 
22, Albemarle Street, applications for books may 
be addressed. ; 
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THE SESSION OF 1885-6. 


_ The First General Meeting was held on October 22, 1885, 
PROFESSOR C. T. NEWTON, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN read a paper by Mr. A. 5, Murray “Оп” 
a Terra-Cotta Diadumenos recently acquired in Smyrna by 
Mr. W. К. Paton’ (Journal, Vol. VI. p. 243). The Vaison 
and Farhese marble copies in the British Museum of the 
original bronze Diadumenos of Polycleitus were clearly 
executed at a date when the canon of Lysippus had super- 
seded that of Polycleitus, so that an artist even when copying 
the latter could hardly shake off the influence of the former. 
This was especially noticeable in the length of the thigh. It 
was therefore difficult to form a just idea of the style of 
Polycleitus. The present terra-cotta, however, seemed to 
some extent to bridge over the gulf between the extant 
marble copies and the original works, Its proportions ap- 
proximated far more nearly to the known canon of Polycleitus, 
and in the workmanship there was more effort shown to 
imitate the effect of the bronze. Ав to date Mr. Murray was 
inclined to assign the statuette, from certain traces of the 
influences of Praxiteles, to the short period between that 
sculptor and Lysippus. 

The CHAIRMAN said that in general treatment thc figure 
reminded him of the fragments he had found on the ancient 
surface of the Mausoleum, fragments remarkable for their 
beauty of modelling. It was possible that these and the 
statuette now in question had been models prepared for the 
use of art students. 
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MR. GARDNER, in showing photographs of the tcrra-cotta 
and the Farnese Diadumenos, pointed out the superiority of 
the former in point of workmanship, and agreed with Pro- 
fessor Newton that the fineness of execution could hardly 
be accounted for in a terra-cotta otherwise than by supposing 
it to have been a sculptor's model. 


The HON. SECRETARY read a paper by Professor 
W. Ridgeway “Оп the Land System of Homer’ (Journal, 
Vol. VI. p. 319). The writer’s object was to prove, by 
minute examination of words and passages bearing on 
agriculture, that traces of the primitive common ficld system 
were to be found in the Miad, while the Odyssey seemed to 
imply a later system, tending towards the hereditary and 
separate ownership which in the time of Hesiod had become 
thoroughly established. 

PROFESSOR CAMPBELL, while admitting the great interest 
of the paper, was inclined to think that it contained some 
assumptions which would hardly bear examination. 

MR. GENNADIUS illustrated and confirmed the Homeric 
use of certain agricultural customs and phrases from the 
usage of modern Greece, and maintained that a knowledge 
of the language and customs of the Greece of to-day was 
essential to a true understanding of the classical texts. 

This contention was supported by PROFESSOR NEWTON, 
who gave several instances, from his experiences in the 
Levant, of the survival of Homeric customs ; and Mr. Bent 
bore similar testimony in regard to the Greek islands. 


The Second General Meeting was held on March 11, 1886, 
PROFESSOR C. T. NEWTON, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


MR. A. S. MURRAY read a paper on ‘ Antiquities from the 
Island of Lipara’ (Journal, Vol. VIL. p. 51). After rapidly 
sketching the history of the island to Roman times, Mr. Murray 
showed illustrations of two interesting vases, one of which 
represented a graceful female figure standing between two 
grotesque old men, while the other had the design of a head, 
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probably of a Satyr, drawn in profile on a large scale. Most 
of the objects found belong to the third and fourth cen- 
turies B.C.; but there was a red figure /ecythus of Sicilian 
type which could hardly be later than the sixth century, and 
а series of neolithic implements which bring us in contact 
with the original inhabitants. Мг. Murray expressed the 
hope that further excavations might be undertaken in this 
interesting island. 

MR. ARTHUR J. EVANS read a paper on ‘ Recent Discoveries 
of Tarentine Terra-cottas’ (Journa/, Vol. VII. p. 1). The 
author prefaced his account of the terra-cottas by a summary 
review of the topography and architectural remains of the 
Hellenic city, upon which an entirely new light has been 
thrown by the excavations connected with new government 
works, having for their óbject the conversion of Taranto into 
the Toulon of the Central Mediterranean, and by the local 
rescarches of Professor Luigi Viola, appointed by the Italian 
Government to watch the excavations in the interests of 
archaeology. The discoveries of terra-cottas have been 
specially important, including three extensive deposits of 
ex-votos connected respectively with three local sanctuaries, 
one of Apollo and the other two of Chthonic divinities, 
besides a highly interesting series from the tombs and others 
of more general provenance, Of these various classes the 
author had acquired a considerable series during repeated 
visits to the spot, the whole of which will now be deposited 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, of which he is keeper. 
Amongst those more particularly described were a collection 
of votive pieces (from a sanctuary which the author showed 
to have been dedicated to Persephoné-Gaia Iacchus and the 
Chthonic Dionysus) displaying а remarkable analogy with 
sepulchral subjects; and another collection from a temenus 
consecrated to Persephoné, including, besides almost life-size 
heads and smaller reliefs of the goddess in the most perfect 
style of art, a series of figures from a recently discovered 
archaic stratum of limited extent, which are well-nigh purely 
Egyptian in their features. They were found associated with 
scarabs, and in the course of the paper the suggestion was 
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offered that some of these may have been imported from 
Naucratis. Amongst other classes of Tarentine terra-cottas 
described, specimens of which were exhibited, were moulds 
for sacred cakes, covered with a variety of symbols, some 
undescribed varieties of antefixes, perforated discs with in- 
scriptions, &c., and a small collection of terra-cotta impressions 
of gems and signets. Among the objects from the tombs 
were parts of friezes and sepulchral slabs presenting rclicfs ; 
a model of a boat, with bands of colour on the sides and an 
eye painted on either side of the prow; a beautiful torso of 
Aphrodité stooping to fasten her sandal; and two little 
masterpieces of the Koroplastic art, an Eros playing at ball, 
and a negro slave boy asleep under an amphora, of striking 
realism and pathos, 

Mr. GENNADIUS pointed out that moulds like those 
exhibited were still used for stamping cakes in Greece at 
the present day. 

PROFESSOR GARDNER said that similar deposits of terra- 
cottas, mostly in fragments, had been found at Naucratis, and 
mentioned a suggestion previously made by Mr. R. Anderson 
that such deposits were due to the periodical clearing out of 
temples. 


The Third General Meeting was held on Jay 6, 1886, 
PROFESSOR C. T. NEWTON, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


PROFESSOR JEBB read a paper ‘ On the Homeric House in 
Relation to the Remains at Tiryns’ (Journal, Vol VII. 
р. 170). The structure of the house at Tiryns, as traced by 
Dr. Dérpfeld, was shown by a plan. Beside it was placed 
another, showing the arrangement of the Homeric house as 
archaeologists have hitherto usually deduced it from the data 
of the Homeric poems, the sketch given by J. Protodikos 
(1877) being taken as a basis. It was not Professor Jebb's 
aim to enter upon the questions of the origin and age of the 
remains of Tiryns, whether they were Phoenician, of about 
1100 В.С, as Dr. Schliemann thinks, or of post-classical date 
(some archaic materials having bcen partially used), as some 
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have thought. The single question discussed was: assuming 
Dr. Dórpfeld's plan of the house at Tiryns to be correct, can 
this plan be brought into intelligible agreement with the 
Homeric poems? The general features common to the house 
at Tiryns (according to Dr. Dörpfeld) and the Homeric house 
were first indicated. Тһе essential difference was then 
pointed out. At Tiryns the megaron is altogether isolated 
from the apartments of the women, which are identified 
with a similar but smaller hall, parallel with the other at 
the north-east corner. Тһе only communications between 
them are by long and circuitous routes, through labyrinths 
of intricate passages. Іп the Homeric house, on the contrary, 
a vital feature is the situation of the women's apartments 
immediately behind the men's hall, with which they are in 
direct communication by a door. This was shown by a series 
of passages, taken chiefly from books xvii. to xx. of the 
Odyssey. The Hellenic house, alike of the Homeric and of 
the later classical age, was contrived to combine the seclusion 
of women from the outer world with the social unity of the 
family. The arrangement at Tiryns was ill-suited to secure 
either object. The difference was one not merely of detail, 
but of type. Given a house of the Tiryns type, the Odyssey 
becomes unintelligible. 

PROFESSOR BUTCHER thought that the writer had made 
out his main contention conclusively. The relative position 
of the men's and the women's apartments in the plan at 
Tiryns made the story of the Odyssey impossible. He also 
agreed with Professor Jebb that Odysseus shot the suitors 
from the lower end of the hall, for if it was from the upper 
end, why did not the suitors escape by the lower door into 
the ad)vj, which was not fastened? Professor Jebb's view as 
to the ópcofópy being distinct from the 005 és Aaópmv (Od. 
xxii. 127) was new, and required consideration. It certainly 
disposed of some difficulties, but no one reading lines 126 
and 127 with an open mind would imagine that more than 
one door was in question, Similarly as to the meaning of 
Әуез peydpowo, Professor Butcher was still inclined to the 
view of its implying an upper passage or clear-story, and 
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the modern usc of рофуа might have been derived from such 
an idea. 

PROFESSOR GARDNER, while agreeing as to the necessary 
connection in the Homeric house between the men's and 
women's apartments, was not convinced that such an arrange- 
ment was shut out by the plan at Tiryns. Was the apparent 
isolation of the two reasonable on the face of it at any period 
of history? Ав only foundations remain, why may there not 
have been a door (дрсобірт) between the @drapuos and 
Léyapov, raised above the floor, and therefore no longer to 
be traced? Admittedly the main divisions of avd}, а?боуса, 
péyapov, and @аХадо$ were represented in the plan at Tiryns. 
So, too, was the site of the altar іп the айм}, and of the 
hearth in the uéyapov. The conclusions of so competent ап 
archeologist as Dr. Dörpfeld could not be lightly set aside. 
Professor Gardner further quoted the opinion of Professor 
J. H. Middleton that the palace at Tiryns explained the 
Homeric poems far better than any plan previously given. 

In reply to Professor Gardner, PROFESSOR JEBB pointed 
out that Dr. Dörpfeld does not recognise any дрсодірт at 
Tiryns, and that if it had existed it would necessarily have 
been the usual mode of access to the men’s hall from the 
women’s, as being so much the easiest. To it, then, we 
should have to apply the oft-repeated verse as to Penelope 
‘standing by the door-post of the hall,’ which, however, 
obviously refers to one of the principal entrances, not to a 
mere postern in a side wall, 


The Annual Meeting was held on /иле 24, 1886, PRO- 
FESSOR C. T. NEWTON, Vice-President, in the Chair. The 
following Report was read by the Hon. SEc. on behalf 
of the Council :— 

Although there is no striking event to record in the history of the 
Society during the past year, there is every reason to feel satisfied 
with its progress. The Journal of Hellenic Studies, by which іп the 
main the Society’s work may best be judged, steadily maintains its high 
position among periodicals of its class. That it is appreciated elsewhere 
than in England is testified not only by the increasing number of foreign 
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members and foreign libraries that subscribe for it, but also by the 
readiness of foreign scholars to contribute to its pages. Thus in the 
volume for 1885 Prof. Michaelis continues his invaluable record of the 
‘Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, and discusses in detail one of the 
* Xanthian Marbles in the British Museum’; Dr. Six, the author of an 
exhaustive treatise on the ‘Gorgon in Greek Art, deals with ‘Some 
Archaic Gorgons in the British Museum’; while Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, in 
conjunction with Prof Percy Gardner, publishes the first part of a 
‘Numismatic Commentary on the Text of Pausanias, the importance of 
which to all students of Greek art need not be pointed out. The English 
contributions in the same volume are fully equal in interest and variety 
to those which have appeared in previous volumes. Among them may 
be mentioned a memoir on the ‘Tomb of Porsenna at Clusium, by the 
late Mr. James Fergusson, whose lamented death has removed one of 
the foremost authorities on ancient architecture ; notes on the * Islands 
of Telos and Karpathos,’ by Mr. J. T. Bent; a paper on the ‘ Homeric 
Land System,’ by Prof. W. Ridgeway; on ‘Judith and Holofernes,’ by 
Rev. E. L. Hicks; the conclusion of Mr. L. R. Farnell’s paper on the 
*Pergamene Frieze” and shorter papers by Messrs. E. A. Gardner, 
A. S. Murray, C. T. Newton, Cecil Smith, and others. 

In last year's Report mention was made of the excavations undertaken 
on the site of Naucratis, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund, by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie, who contributed to the Journal for 1885 a short 
summary of his work. During the present spring these excavations 
have been continued under the able direction of Mr. E. A. Gardner, 
with very important results, of which an account will appear in due 
course. The Council felt justified in contributing a further sum of £100 
towards the cost of so interesting an undertaking. 

Тһе only other matter of this kind which has come under the notice 
of the Council during the past year was an application from Mr. Bent 
for aid in the exploration of Samos. The sum of £50 was granted, but 
the Council regret to say that, owing to unexpected difficulty in obtaining 
permission to dig in the island, Mr. Bent has not been so successful as 
he had hoped. He has, however, spent only half the amount. 

The grant of £100 for three years, in aid of the proposed British 
School at Athens, announced in last year's Report, bas not yet been 
called for. But in the interval the house at Athens has been built, and 
the promoters have good reason to hope that the School may be opened, 
at any rate on a moderate scale, before very long. The only difficulty 
lies in raising the sum still needed to ensure an adequate endowment. 
It has been suggested that some part of this might be obtained in the 
form of annual subscriptions, and the Council take this opportunity of 
commending the suggestion to all members of the Hellenic Society. 
Subscriptions or donations for the School may be sent to the Treasurer 
Mr. Walter Leaf, Old Change, E.C. 
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It has long been felt that the Library of the Society, which, though 
not large, contains some of the chief archaeological journals, would be ot 
more use to members if it were placed in a room which was entirely at 
the disposal of the Society. The Council are glad to be able to announce 
that during the past year they have obtained from the Royal Asiatic 
Society the sole use of the small room at 22, Albemarle Street, in which 
the books have hitherto been kept. Here members may consult the books 
on any day between 11 and 5. The Rev. W. Wayte has kindly accepted 
the office of Hon. Librarian, and Miss Gales has been appointed Assistant 
Librarian, It is to Miss Gales, at 22, Albemarle Street, that members 
should address themselves, who wish to borrow any book under the con- 
ditions laid down in the Library Rules. It is hoped before long to issue 
to members a Catalogue of the present contents of the Library, and 
additions will thereafter be recorded in cach yearly volume of the Journal, 
Members are reminded that contributions of books bearing on any branch 
of Hellenic Study will be gratefully received. 

The financial position of the Society is set forth in the accompanying 
Balance Sheet. The receipts of the year, including the subscriptions 
of members and of libraries, and the sale of the Journa? to non- 
members, amount to £732 157, 104. Тһе expenditure, which covers 
the cost of Vol. VI. of the Journal, and includes the above-named grants 
for excavations at Naucratis and at Samos, amounts to £769 145. 11d, 
During the past year more Life-subscriptions to the amount of £220 105. 
have been invested in Consols, making a total of £714 so invested, The 
present balance at the bank is £621 13s. 10d. A further asset is the sum 
of £95 75. 9d, advanced more than a year ago towards the cost of 
photographing the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles. It is hoped that the 
sale of the remaining copies of the MS. will allow of this sum being 
repaid by the end of the present year. Lastly, there are arrears of 
subscriptions amounting to about £160, so that on the whole the financial 
position of the Society may be regarded as very satisfactory. 

Since the last Annual Meeting thirty-eight new members have been 
elected, and eight libraries have been added to the list of subscribers. 
Against this increase must be set the loss of nine members by death or 
resignation, so that the net increase of members and subscribers is 37 ; 
the present total of members being 624, and of subscribers 72. 

It will be seen from this Report that the Society still steadily 
advances, and can look back upon another year of efficient work in 
the promotion of Hellenic Studies. But the Council must not, in con- 
clusion, omit to remind members that constant effort is necessary on the 
part of all concerned to maintain and improve upon the progress of the 
past seven years. And the most effective mode of helping forward the 
cause which all have at heart is to be found in the steady yearly increase 
of the number of members. 
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On a ballot being taken, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing session: President, Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Durham; Vice-Presidents, Lord Justice Bowen, 
the Dean of St. Paul's, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Principal Geddes, 
Dr. J. K. Ingram, Professor R. C. Jebb, the Provost of Oriel, 
the Earl of Morley, Professor C. T. Newton, Professor A. H. 
Sayce, Mr. E. M. Thompson, the Master of Trinity, the 
Rev. H. F. Tozer, and Professor R. Y. Tyrrell. 

The following were elected to fill vacancies on the Council: 
Mr. A. J. Evans, Mr. L. R. Farnell, Mr. E. Gardner, Professor 
J. H. Middleton, and Mr. A. S. Murray ; while Professor 
P. Gardner, Dr. H. Holden, Dr. Hort, Mr. H. F. Pelham, 
Mr. W. C. Perry, and Mr. J. К. Thursficld were re-elected. 

In the usual address from {һе chair PROFESSOR NEWTON 
reviewed the chicf archaeological discoveries of the past ycar, 
mentioning first the remarkable archaic statues found by 
excavation on the Acropolis at Athens. These were most 
valuable as links in the development of Greek sculpture, 
especially as some of the figures bore distinct traces of 
colour. Photographs of these statues were exhibited by 
Dr. Waldstein. Of the excavations at Eleusis a full report 
was not yet forthcoming, but in Boeotia a temple of Apollo 
had been found, which contained bronzes similar in character 
to the Apollo of Kanachos. In Crete a grotto had been 
found which was considered to be identical with the tra- 
ditionary birthplace of Zeus. Ап inscription found in the 
island of Lemnos and published in the Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique was particularly interesting because, 

' though in Greek character, it was quite unintelligible. It 
'was suggested that the language might be Pelasgic. The 
speaker then referred to the intended completion of the 
German excavations at Pergamon and to the appearance 
at Berlin of the first instalment of the official report of the 
previous discoveries there. In Asia Minor, Dr. Sterrett, who 
was prominent among American workers in the field of 
classical archaeology, had been extraordinarily diligent and 
successful in collecting inscriptions. He had, moreover, 
identified the site of Lystra. In this connexion it might 
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appropriately be mentioned that Professor W. M. Ramsay 
was now prosecuting further researches in Asia Minor. The 
Evangelical School at Smyrna had in the past year resumed 
its important publication of inscriptions. А patriotic Greek 
gentleman in Constantinople, Mr. Mavrogordato, bad given a 
large sum for the examination and tabulation of MSS. in the 
monasteries of the Levant. Some remarkable MSS., such as 
letters of Julian and Libanius, had already been discovered, 
and were being published, with a complete catalogue, in the 
Proceedings of the 'EoOvcfvucos ФӘоХФуков XXoyos of Con- 
stantinople. Тһе papyri found at Fayum, in Egypt, had 
now been arranged at Vienna, and a provisional report had 
been published. Among them were a MS. of St. Matthew's 
Gospel and part of that of St. Mark, which was thought to 
be the earliest in existence ; a very early MS. of the Gorgias 
of Plato; fragments of Hesiod, of the Argonautica, and of 
the Odysscy ; and many documents belonging to the Alex- 
andrian and Arab epochs, which would require years of 
study. In conclusion, the Chairman referred to the thor- 
oughness and beauty of illustration which distinguished the 
archaeological publications of France, Germany, and even of 
so poor a country as Greece, and expressed the wish that 
private aid were more readily forthcoming to make such 
publications possible in England. 

MR. E. GARDNER gave a short provisional account of the 
years work at Naucratis. The cemetery had been uncovered, 
but yielded little of importance, as all the graves were 
considerably later than the period of the real prosperity of 
Naucratis. The temples of the Dioscuri and of Aphrodité 
had been cleared, and were interesting as showing the rcadi- 
ness of the Greeks to adapt their architecture to local 
conditions. These temples were built in the simplest form 
out of the material of the district, viz, mud-brick. Three 
temples of Aphrodité, belonging respectively to the Ptole- 
maic period, the fifth century B.C., and at latest the end of the 
seventh century B.C., had been found superimposed. The 
most important find of the year was a thick stratum of 
miscellaneous fragments of pottery and statuettes on а level 
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with the floor of the earliest temple of Aphrodité. Some 
specimens of pottery, of Rhodian character, were shown to 
the meeting, and it is hoped that many more vases may be 
pieced together from the innumerable fragments brought 
home. One kind was conspicuous by its absence, viz, the 
ordinary black and buff, whether black figured or red figured. 
'The statuettes were strikingly Egyptian in character, though 
of Greek workmanship. Mr. Gardner considered that these 
fragments when carefully examined would throw much light 
upon the carly history of Greck pottery, painting, and sculp- 
ture. Egyptian influence was particularly noticeable, but 
the workmanship was still strictly Hellenic, both in spirit and 
execution, 

The HON. SECRETARY read a short paper by Mr. Bent 
upon his ‘Recent Visit to Samos.’ 


A Special General Meeting was held by permission in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries on July 2, 1886, for the 
purpose of discussing the remains at Tiryns, DR. SCHLIE- 
MANN and Dm. DORPFELD being present by invitation. 
Dr. J. EVANS, President of the Society of Antiquaries, was 
in the Chair, 


MR. Е. C. PENROSE read a short paper based upon notes 
taken during a recent visit to Tiryns and Mycenae. After 
explaining that his visit had been hurried, so that he did 
not profess to come forward with any detailed statement, 
Mr. Penrose said that the question he wished to raise was 
whether the walls uncovered by Dr. Schliemann at Tiryns 
belong to the same epoch of civilisation as the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus and the Lion Gate at Mycenac. Un- 
doubtedly strong arguments in favour of the antiquity of 
these walls were brought forward in Dr. Schliemann's book, 
but a careful and unprejudiced examination might show that 
he hàd unconsciously overlooked circumstances which tell 
against his view, Mr. Penrose's main contention was that 
between the undoubted Pelasgic architecture of Мусепас 
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and Tiryns and the so-called Palace of Tiryns the dif- 
ference in character of work was fundamental. In short, 
they had nothing in common.  Meanly-built walls of 
quite small stones, worked with the saw and chisel and 
with a tubular metal drill, seemed to him inconsistent 
with the Pelasgic period, especially as bricks — fairly 
burnt red bricks—were not unfrequently introduced. Dr. 
Schliemann's theory that these burnt bricks were due to a 
conflagration which destroyed the palace was not borne out 
by the opinion of a practical brickmaker to whom Mr. Pen- 
rose had submitted the point. The true Pelasgic walls had 
been dressed without metal tools, whereas the numerous cuts 
seen in the walls of the palace at Tiryns were clearly pro- 
duced by a metal saw. If this fact be admitted, could a 
people who used steel or iron for their tools have been 
content to use only bronze for their weapons? Again, in 
some of the walls claimed as pre-Homeric stones occurred 
which were obviously borrowed from older structures, and were 
yet of regular Hellenic workmanship, as found in classical 
times. The plan of the building at Tiryns might be that of 
a Greek house, but Professor Jebb had disputed its analogy 
with the plan of an Homeric palace. ` In short, it was hard 
to conceive that the same men could have built these slovenly 
walls and such walls as those of the Treasury of Atreus. 
Without discussing in detail the objects found at Tiryns 
and Mycenae, Mr. Penrose doubted whether the pre-Homeric 
character of the treasures and pottery had yet been perfectly 
established. The decorations at Tiryns, to judge at least 
from the drawings, had some archaic character about them, 
but might be bad imitations of сагПег work. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN, after sketching the history of his work 
at Tiryns, proceeded to reply in some detail to the objections 
of Mr. Stillman and others. Аз this palace was practically 
the first Greek private house that had been discovered, it 
was natural that its character should have been disputed, 
especially by those who had not studied his book Ziryns on 
the spot. Since the excavation the floors and thresholds had 
been purposcly covered over to preserve them from exposure, 
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and a visitor to Tiryns not provided with Dr. Dórpfeld's 
plans might easily fail to identify these and other essential 
details. He might as easily fall into the blunder of mistaking 
prehistoric for Byzantine building. An instance of such 
liability to error, on the part of those not fully informed ot 
all the circumstances of the excavation, was that of the 
boundary walls of the tombs at Мусепае, to which reference 
had been made by Mr. Penrose. Their conglomerate character, 
including fragments of true Hellenic building, was fully ac- 
counted for by the fact that they were not yet ten years old, 
having been rebuilt by the Greek Archacological Society in 
1878, from materials lying on the spot, in order to consolidate 
the terrace of the tombs. These were the walls which 
Mr. Stillman, Mr. Penrose, and their companions, on the 
ground of their containing blocks of the classical period, had 
assumed to belong to, at earliest, the third century В.С., and 
to be the work of the Celtic barbarians who then overran 
Greece. There was no evidence whatever that the Celts at 
that time penetrated beyond Delphi. As to the objection 
that walls of quarry stone bonded with mortar were unworthy 
of the heroic age, it was sufficient to point out that such walls, 
consisting in the lower part of quarry stones and in the 
upper of sun-dried bricks, had been found in prehistoric 
buildings in all parts of Greece—at Troy, at Eleusis, in 
Cephalonia, and in the island of Thera. Dr. Schliemann 
then alluded to the wall-paintings, which were of the most 
archaic design, and bore the same patterns as had been found 
at Orchomenus and elsewhere in buildings certainly 2,000 
years older than the foundation of the Byzantine Empire. 
Similarly the objects of human industry found at Tiryns 
could only be compared with those of prehistoric character 
which had been dug up in other parts of the world. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Schliemann expressed the hope that scientific 
experts might visit the ruins at Tiryns with his book in hand, 
and test for themselves the accuracy of the statements and 
plans there given. He and his collaborator, Dr. Dérpfeld, 
were quite content to leave it to the judgment of such 
travellers, whether the result of the excavations at Tiryns 
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deserved to be described, as Mr. Stillman had described it in 
the Times, as ‘one of the most extraordinary hallucinations 
of unscientific enthusiasts which literature of all times can 
record. In a letter to the Times Dr. Dörpfeld had offered: 
to accompany Mr. Stillman to Tiryns and Mycenae, that he 
might convince him of his error; but Mr. Stillman had taken 
no notice of the proposal. Undaunted by the severe criticism 
which their work had at times met with in England, Drs. 
Schliemann and Dérpfeld had just planned another archaeo- 
logical enterprise with pickaxe and spade, and the appreciation 
of the Hellenic Society would serve as a great spur and 
encouragement in this new campaign. 

Mr. NEWTON then read a paper by Dr. Dérpfeld, who 
began by expressing his readiness to explain any point upon 
which doubts had been raised in regard to the discoveries at 
Tiryns. After alluding to Mr. Stillman's letters to the Times; 
in which he had first maintained that the palace at Tiryns 
was the work of Celtic barbarians in the Macedonian period, 
and afterwards adopted an alternative theory that the building 
was Byzantine, Dr. Dérpfeld discussed in detail the question 
whether the Palace of Tiryns and the tombs at Mycenae 
really belonged to the heroic age. It had long been erro- 
neously supposed that nearly all buildings of the classical 
age in Greece were made of rectangular stones, so that walls 
of a different character, whether of quarry stones bonded 
with clay mortar or of sun-dried bricks, were held to Бе” 
Roman or Byzantine, or even barbarian and modern. This 
supposition was directly traversed by Vitruvius, who expressly 
described walls of sun-dried brick, and praised them for their 
lasting qualities, and stated further that not only private 
houses, but the royal palaces of the Attalides in Tralles, of 
Croesus at Sardis, and of Mausolus at Halicarnassus, were 
built of them. Dr. Dérpfeld went on to point out that 
wherever such walls were found in Greece or Asia Minor the 
lower parts were composed, as at Tiryns, of irregular stones, 
either with or without mortar. They were also wainscoted 
on both sides with clay or lime plaster, which was often 
covered with painting. Their angles were provided with 
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regular square-cut stones or with timber beams. The same 
style of architecture constantly occurred in the most ancient 
edifices of Mesopotamia and Egypt, and we might well 
suppose that the Greeks had learnt it from the people of 
those countries at a very carly date. In the face of such 
facts no one who had really studied the art of building among 
the Grecks and Romans would maintain that such walls as 
described were incompatible with the classical or the heroic 
age. Therc were four main points for determining thc date 
of such walls when found : 

(1) The later the date the greater the likelihood of finding 
in the walls other materials than quarry stones and unbaked 
bricks, as, e£. fragments of classical building, kiln-burnt 
bricks, or especially clay tiles. If these occurred the wall 
could hardly date from the heroic age. i 

(2) The style of painting on the lime wainscoting was 
a sure test of age, for a wall could not possibly be later 
than the plaster which covered it. 

(3) The material and workmanship of the parastades, of 
the free-standing columns, and of the door-sills werc another 
sure test of age. 

(4) There was the evidence of potsherds and other objects 
found near a wall, but into this point Dr. Dérpfeld, as an 
architect, did not propose to enter. Applying these tests to 
the case of Tiryns : 

(1) After four months' careful examination Dr. Dórpfeld 
had found no trace of other materials in the walls of the 
palace than quarry stones bonded with clay and sun-dried 
bricks. Appearances which had been attributed by Mr. Pen- 
rose, Mr. Stillman, and others to the presence of kiln-burnt 
bricks and of lime mortar were in fact due to a conflagration 
which had destroyed the palace, and had in parts calcined 
the walis. Walls which did contain other material would be 
found on close examination to belong either to the founda- 
tions of a Byzantine church or to Byzantine tombs, as 
indicated in the plan. 

(2) The wall-paintings, some of which were found zw situ 
on the walls, while others lay on the floor, agreed closely in 
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design and ornamentation with the stone reliefs of the dome- 
shaped tombs at Mycenae and with the famous ceiling of the 
Thalamos found at Orchomenus. The great antiquity of 
those examples had never been doubted. Walls decorated 
with such designs could not be otherwise than рге- 
historic, 

(3) As to the working of the antae and the door-sills, this 
had been carried out at Tiryns with the stone-saw, the pick- 
axe, and the cylindrical bore, the very instruments whose use 
was characteristic of the dome-shaped tombs and the Lion 
Gate at Mycenae. The use of these tools at Tiryns had 
strangely been taken by Mr. Stillman as direct evidence of 
the lateness of the building. Dr. Dórpfeld was quite pre- 
; pared to prove on the spot that they had been used in the 

admittedly prehistoric buildings at Mycenae. Further evi- 
dence of the antiquity of the palace was furnished by the 
close correspondence of the angles of the outer wall of the 
Acropolis with those of the palace. The masonry of the 
inner and outer walls was really identical, though in the one 
case small and in the other colossal stones had been used, a 
natural distinction between the walls of a dwelling-house and 
of a fortress. Again, the alabaster frieze, inlaid with small 
pieces of Egyptian glass (avos), found in the vestibule of 
the Megaron, closely resembled in construction and design 
the relicfs found in the treasury at Orchomenus. Similar 
friezes had been found in most ancient buildings in Meso- 
potamia, and such a frieze of kóavos was distinctly mentioned 
by Homer in his description of the palace of Alcinous. In 
conclusion, Dr. Dérpfeld touched on the question of the 
agreement of the plan of the palace at Tiryns with the 
dwelling-house implied in various parts of the //iad and 
Odyssey. Не doubted whether Homer's statements were 
complete enough to allow of a trustworthy reconstruction 
‘of the Homeric palace, but in his opinion, though Homer 
nowhere described the palace at Tiryns, there was essential 
agreement between his statements and the plan of that palace. 
Dr. Dérpfeld considered that the technical evidence he had 
brought forward could only be met by actual counter-proofs 
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that the palace at Tiryns dated from Macedonian or even 
Byzantine times. 

As Mr. Stillman was not able to be present, MR. PELHAM, 
who explained that he to some extent shared the doubts 
expressed by Messrs. Penrose and Stillman, read a paper 
which Мг, Stillman had written for the occasion, and which 
briefly summed up the arguments he had already put forward. 
After long study of prchistoric monuments in Italy and in 
some parts of Greece, he had come іс the conclusion that 
such buildings showed no evidence of stonc-cutting proper, 
i.c, the usc of edge tools, chiscls, &c., in shaping stone to its 
position. No appliances scem to have been used beyond the 
drill, the stonc-axe or hammer, and trituration. Any ruin to 
be attributed to the prehistoric epoch in which Tiryns was 
founded must confcrm to these technical conditions. But at 
Tiryns the stones were cut with a chisel, sawn, and drilled 
with a tubular drill of apparently rather modern and excellent 
metallic make, laid with profusion of mortar, and accom- 
panied by burnt bricks, all indications of a comparatively 
modern date. Further, the bases of the columns were cut in 
a rude and slovenly style, and no columns had been found to 
correspond. Тһе Acropolis walls—the latest visible work of 
the classical Tiryns—were of a solid, deliberate, and most 
painstaking character; while the house walls, with their rude 
bases for columns (which were probably of built-up material), 
were hasty, flimsy, and entirely unlike any archaic work the 
writer had ever seen. Such technical indications forbade the 
hypothesis of an early barbarism antecedent to Greck civilisa- 
tion, so the only alternative was to come down to a relapse 
into barbarism after the fall of that civilisation. Тігупв was 
unoccupied in the time of Pausanias, and there was no 
evidence of any occupation between the destruction of the 
. City by the Argives and his time. Nor was there any trace 
of an occupation later than that to which we owed the walls 
now in question, although in places there seemed to be some 
evidence of buildings beneath them. In some parts of the 
ruin there were admitted evidences of Byzantine occupation, 
and there was no technical difference between the work ther 
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and elsewhere. Mr. Stillman's conclusion was that this 
Byzantine occupation was the only one which had taken 
place after the destruction of Tiryns by the Argives, and that 
the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann could only be attributed to 
the period of that occupation. 

PROFESSOR MIDDLETON opened the discussion upon the 
papers which had been read. Тһе main reasons, he said, 
against the antiquity of the building seemed to be (1) the 
fact that the stones of the wall of the palace were small com- 
pared with those of the outside wall. Of this the natural 
explanation was that in building a thin wall it would be 
extremely inconvenient to use large stones; (2) the tools 
employed were said not to be consistent with an early period. 
In his opinion the tools used in working the Tirynthian walls 
were a sharp-pointed hammer, a chisel, a saw, and two sorts 
of drills. All these were used in Egypt at a very early period. 
The drills and saw had clearly been used with some hard 
stone such as sapphire or emery, as might be seen from the 
rapidity with which they had cut into the stone. The rapidity 
of the saw-cuts and of the spirals of the drills would have 
been impossible with metal tools, and could only be explained 
by the use either of diamond-studded drills or of those worked 
with loose emery or powdered corundum—tools certainly of 
extreme antiquity. Аз to mortar or burnt bricks, even if 
they occurred in these walls (and Dr. Dörpfeld maintained 
the contrary) there was ample evidence of their use in other 
countries far earlier than the date claimed for the Tirynthian 
palace. Another proof of carly age was the изе of wooden 
columns. Not a single stone column had been found. It 
was generally accepted that wooden columns were only used 
in very early times. Again, the extreme care with which the 
walls had been originally built was another evidence in favour 
of Dr. Schliemann's and against Mr. Stillman's theory. 
Though built of rubble they were first smoothed outside with 
clay, then overlaid with three coats of stucco, the last, which 
took the paintings, being almost of pure lime. In some rooms 
the walls had further a carefully-fitted wooden lining, as was 
proved by dowel marks, and in some cases pegs still existing 
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in the-wall. The.constant occurrence in the dibris of small 
pieces of bronze made it almost certain that metal plates had 
been nailed to the wooden planks. This style of ornamenta- 
tion, which must have had an extraordinarily rich сесі, was 
mentioned in Homer, and was known to have becn used in 
the Treasury of Atreus. Tho alabaster fricze and the wall- 
paintings were in their character and design further unmis- 
takable evidence of archaic work, showing distinct traces of 
Phocnician and Egyptian influencc. , 

MR. PELHAM said that his position was that of onc who 
waited to have his doubts removed. He had scen a large 
number of prehistoric remains in Italy and a few in Greece, 
and certain points in these remains at Tiryns had certainly 
startled him. Не asked whether the walls rested on the 
natural rock or on débris. (To this Dr. Schliemann at once 
replied that they went down to the rock.) Then the character 
of the work—not merely the smallness of the stones, which 
Professor Middleton had explained—seemed to him far more 
slovenly than one would have expected. Then there was 
need of some clearer line of distinction between the early 
work and that which was admitted to be Byzantine. Where 
did the latter end and the prehistoric work begin? As to 
the use of mortar, he did not think that the Roman instances 
adduced by Professor Middleton were conclusive, nor did he 
think that, much would be gained for the decision of the 
question at issue by instances drawn from buildings which 
could conceivably have come under the influence of 
Etruria, 

Replying to some of the objections raised, DR. SCIILIEMANN 
dwelt particularly upon the very perfect system of drainage 
which had been discovered in the palace. 

Replying to Mr. Penrose, DR. DORPFELD asserted that no 
burnt brick had been found in any part of the building that 
was claimed as prehistoric, as he was prepared to prove to 
any one onthe spot. As to the tools used, they were identical 
with those of which traces were clearly visible on the ad- 
mittedly prehistoric walls in Tiryns, Mycenae, and Orchomenus. 
This also he was prepared to prove to any one on the spot, 
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He held, therefore, that the main contentions of Messrs. 
Penrose and Stillman fell to the ground. 

MR. PENROSE, replying on his part, said that no discussion. 
could really settle the questions at issue that did not, as 
Drs. Schliemann and Dörpfeld had suggested, take place on 
the spot. He was surprised, however, to hear Dr. Dörpfeld’s 
assertion that no burnt bricks were found except in the so- 
called Byzantine church. Though he had no notes to refer 
to, his recollection was strong that they occurred elsewhere. 
He had already brought forward the opinion of a practical 
brick-maker that the phenomena could not be accounted for 
by the theory of a conflagration. Dr. Dörpfeld had quoted 
Vitruvius, but he had always understood Vitruvius to refer in 
that passage not to sun-dried, but to kiln-burnt bricks. 
Mr. Penrose added that he would be quite satisfied with his 
part in the discussion if it had encouraged further examina- 
tion of this most interesting discovery, which, whatever the 
outcome, must reflect the greatest possible credit on Dr 
Schliemann and his able coadjutor. 

Mr. KARL BLIND quoted Mr. James Fergusson's opinion 
in support of the antiquity of the Tirynthian palace, and the 
discussion closed. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BRANCH 


or 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


SESSION of 1885-6. 


December 1, 1885. 


Tbe Annual Meeting was held in the Archaeological 
Library on Tuesday, December Y, at 4 Т.М. 

The Master of Trinity College was re-clected Chairman, 
Professor Sidney Colvin Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Oscar 
Browning Secretary. The retiring Members of the Com- 
mittee, Professor S. Colvin, Mr. O. Browning, Dr. Reid and 
Dr. Jackson were re-elected. 

PROFESSOR COLVIN read a paper on the ‘Statuctte of a 
River God, formerly belonging to J. M. W. Turner. This is 
the only extant river god in the round, which can certainly be 
identified as such, and analogous to the figures of the river 
god of the Parthenon which is only identified by inference. 
The style is ‘Pergamene’; the treatment of the muscles and 
of the hair being both analogous to that of the Pergamene 
sculptures. Perhaps more members of the group to which 
this belonged may be hereafter identified. 

MR. VERRALL read a paper on the ‘cdpey£ in the Chariot- 
wheel,’ as described by the Attic tragedians. The object of 
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the paper was to show that the interpretation ‘box’ or ‘ nave- 
hole,’ commonly given, is inconsistent with other meanings of 
с?риуЁ and with the use of the tragedians, and to call attention 
to the interpretation given by the scholiast on Aesch. Septem 
contra Thebas 205, according to which the cupuyyes were the 
*cross-staves' іп an archaic type of wheel, the predecessor of 
the form with spokes. Е 


March 11, 1886. 


The Terminal Meeting was held in the Archaeological 

Library at 4 Р.М. on Thursday, March 11th, 1886. 
, MR. WALDSTEIN read a paper on the ‘Statue of the Venus 
Genetrix in the Louvre' and the 'Esquiline Venus, in the 
museum of the Capitol’ He pointed out that the statue of 
the Venus Genetrix (of which many replicas exist) had 
previously been compared with the representation of a Venus 
Genetrix on a coin of Sabina, and had thus been brought into 
connection with the famous statue of the Venus Genetrix 
by the sculptor Arkesilaos. This view had since been 
abandoned. 

Without any reference to the comparison of the statue with 
the coin and to its possible attribution to Arkesilaos, he had 
found that the peculiar characteristics of style manifested in 
this Venus were most nearly approached, of all most excellent 
works known to him, in the female figure of the bronze group 
at Naples known as Orestes and Electra, especially when the 
difference of material (marble and bronze) was taken into 
account; and he was thus led to conclude that the Venus 
Genetrix most closely approached the school and the age of 
Pasiteles, to which the Naples group must beyond doubt be 
ascribed. When these facts were borne in mind, a recon- 
sideration of the coin showed that there were noticeable 
similarities betwcen the figure on the coin and the statue in 
the Louvre; that the coin reproduced with the greatest 
probability the statue of the Venus Genetrix in her temple 
dedicated by Caesar іп the year 46 В.С.; that the statue 
dedicated by Caesar was by the sculptor Arkesilaos, the well- 
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known contemporary of Pasiteles, mentioned in the same 
passage with him by Pliny quoting Varro ; and that thus the 
attribution of the type of the statue in the Louvre to the 
sculptor Arkesilaos receives the very strongest support. 

MR. WALDSTEIN did not propose to enter upon the question 
of the interpretation of the interesting statuc of the Esquiline 
Venus. He enumerated the peculiarities of style in this 
statue, laying particular stress on the contrast betwcen the 
extreme delicacy and realism in the modelling of the nude 
body of this figure and the return to almost archaic simplicity 
and severity in the upper part of the head (nose, brow, hair). 
These peculiaritics he believed to be those of the school of 
Pasiteles, and he therefore ventured to ascribe also this statuc 
to that period and school. 


туе рм, 


A STATUETTE REPRESENTING A BOY AND 
GOOSE. 


Tue silver statuette which is described in the present paper, 
and which is represented in the accompanying Plate (А), 
acquires a peculiar interest both from its subject and from the 
circumstances of its discovery. In the first aspect it belongs to 
an exceedingly numerous class; a boy struggling or playing 
with a goose seems to have been a very favourite subject with 
Greek artists of certain periods; the popularity of such repre- 
sentations and the frequency with which they were reproduced 
are testified by at least fifty extant examples in various galleries 
and museums throughout Europe. But though belonging to so 
numerous а family, our specimen differs considerably, both in 
character and in composition, from all its other members ; not 
more, however, than many of these differ among themselves. 
Then again, this statuette was discovered together with a 
hoard of coins, and thus we are able to fix at least a posterior 
limit of date for the invention not only of the type we find in 
this figure, but also of all others which show an affinity to it so 
close as to compel us not to assign them to any very distant 
period. It is clear, therefore, that we have here an additional 
clew of no small importance, which may help in the solution of 
а problem that has already given rise to much controversy 
among archaeologists. 

The interest attracted by this class of figures in recent years 
may be dated from the paper in which two of them were 
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published from drawings, with a description by Jahn; a paper 
of great importance to our subject. In it was made the first 
attempt to bring together the material which is now before us; 
and it contained also a conjecture which has since met with 
almost universal acceptance. This was the identification of the 
boy who struggles with a goose as big as himself as a copy of a 
work of Boethos, described by Pliny. We shall be better in a 
position to consider this conjecture and the grounds upon which 
it rests after we have reviewed all our available material; here 
it is enough to note its first appearance, Next in date comes 
the contribution of M. Stephani,? who in commenting on certain 
terra-cottas in the Ermitage takes occasion, with characteristic 
thoroughness, to quote a far longer list of examples. Then 
again, Dr. Furtwängler, in his paper entitled Der Dornauszicher 
und der Knabe mit der Ganz, endeavours to refute the sugges- 
tion of Overbeck, connecting the bronze boy of the Capitol who 
is occupied in drawing a thorn from his foot with another work 
of Boethos; and in order to do so gives a sketch of the whole 
history of ‘Genre’ representations:in Greek art. Such of his 
arguments as are pertinent to our present subject will also 
have to be subsequently considered, as well as the suggestion 
of Overbeck which gave rise to them. But after briefly 
mentioning these chief authorities, it will be best first to 
enumerate and classify the now numerous examples of statues 
to which the common description ‘a boy with a goose’. will 
apply: after we have the facts thus clearly arranged before us, 
we shall be better able to see both how well the views held by 
previous writers are justified, and what new light may be 
thrown upon the subject by this the most recent addition to 
the list. 

This list, as has been previously stated, amounts now to some 
fifty specimens; and these may be assigned, for greater conve- 
nience and clearness in enumeration, to some six leading types. 
By such а proceeding it is not assumed that all the examples 
of any type may be traced to a common original; in some cases 
they certainly can be so traced, in others they as certainly cannot. 
But this classification will help us both to see which types were 
the most popular, and also perhaps to observe the connection, 


+ Süsungsber. d. K. Sächs. Ges. d. * Compte Rendu, 1868, p. 55. 
Wisa. 1848, рр. 47, sgg. 
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if any, which existed between them. Ав to what subjects are 
included in the list, one statement must be added—the word 

‘goose’ in our heading must be interpreted widely; indeed, 
perhaps ‘aquatic bird’ would have been more correct; for it is 
sometimes magnified into a swan, sometimes diminished toa 
duck; one or two even more doubtful instances have been 
admitted. But too great strictness on such a matter is precluded 
by uncertainty not only in restorations but also in the works 
themselves; the bird, treated as an accessory, is sometimes but 
carelessly executed, and has its characteristics but slightly 
indicated; its relative size, in particular, being liable to endless 
variations. 

After thus much introduction, we may now proceed to the 
enumeration and classification of our material. 

Type I. represents a boy standing, and pressing to his side or 
breast a goose with his left hand; hisright arm varies in position. 
It is either bent, the right hand feeding or caressing the goose 
(1, 2, 3, 4, 5)? or raised (10), or hangs down by the right side 
(6, 7, 8, 9). The boy is either nude, or draped only by a small 
chlamys. То this type belong the following :— 

1. In the Theseion, Athens: described by Jahn, Sitewngsber. der 
К. Süchs. Ges. der Wiss. 1848, p. 49? 

Boy nude; holds finger of right hand to beak of goose, 

which he presses to his breast with left: heads of boy and 

. goose gone. 

2, Formerly in possession of Herr von Lagrené, described by 
Jahn, ibid. p. 50. 
Older boy; holds goose to side, and bends over it, rigbt 
arm lost, but probably as in 1. 
3. In British Museum ; Clarac, 876, 2228, C. 
Presses bird to breast with left, feeds it with right hand. 
4. Nani Museum, 226 in published description. 
In chlamys: probably like 3, but head and right arm 
gone. 
5, At Leyden, bronze. Müller-Wieseler Denkmäler, 1,291. 
Nude, holds duck in left hand, strokes its beak with right. 


1 Jahn would so restore also 6. which seemed most convenient аз a sa 
2 No attempt has been made to means of identification. For further 
render the references complete. Only references see Stephani, Le. 
that one has been given in each case 
в 2 
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In the four that follow, the right arm falls by side. 
6. Vatican. Clarac, 878, 2231. 
Boy in chlamys, holds small long necked bird to breast. 
7. Vatican. Clarac, 878, 2233. 

Larger bird, restored as eagle, rests on left arm ; right arm 
lowered rests on pillar. 

8, Vatican. Pistolesi, Vat. descr. vi. 38. 

Bird pressed to side with left hand. 

9. Naples. Clarae, 877, B., 2228, D. 

Boy nude, both arms down, in right grapes, in left goose, or 
duck. 

10. Naples, Clarac, 875, 2228, B., bronze. 

Goose or swan pressed to side by left hand, right raised. Boy 
nude, winged. 

Similar to these are also, probably, the next two :1 
11. Rome (uncertain). Adam, Res. de Sculpture, РІ. 20. 
12. Bronze. Caylus, Hec. de l'Antiquité, iii, 48. 
Under this type, though slightly different, may best be men- 
tioned also the following :— 
14. Vatican. Pistolesi, Vat. deser. vi. 38. 

A boy, standing, holds with both hands, gently, a bird in 
front of him. 

15. Rome, Coll. Giust. Clarac, 878, 2228, А. 

А boy, with left foot raised on a low pillar, and a curious 
cap on his head, holds up goose in both hands in front 
of him. ; 

16. 17. Clarac, 876, 2236, А., 878, 2239. 

These two are obviously identical in design: in 16,а boy 
fully draped holds a small bird in each hand ; in 17, the 
hands are otherwise restored. Furtwüngler quotes these, 
but the birds are too small to belong to our present class 
at all. - 

18. Б. Rochette, Chois de Peint., р. 185, vign. 8. 

Described by Jahn; a terra-cotta group representing a boy 

' and a girl playing with a goose. 

16, 17, and 18 of course have no real connection with type I, 
nor, indeed, with our subject at all; they are merely 
а І have not been alle to refer to mentioned by Stephani, and which they 


these works, but quote 11 and 12 here, probably resemble. 
because of those among which they are 
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inserted here, as the most convenient place, because iod 
have been quoted by previous writers. 


Type П. The boy stands, and the goose is beside him, 
either on the ground or on a low pillar; the relations between 
the two are still friendly; the goose (or other bird) larger in 
proportion, 

19. Ince Blundell collection. Clarae, 875, 2232, В. 
The bird stands on the ground, by the side of the boy, and 
comes up to his shoulder, 
20. Stockholm. Clarac, 877, В„ 2232, C. 
The bird, more like a swan than a goose, stands on a stump 
beside the boy, and holds a snake in its beak. 
21, Terra-cotta, Ermitage. Compte Rendu, 1863, Pl. I., 4. 
Goose stands beside boy, who feeds it with his left hand 
and lays right on its neck. 
22, Rome. Coll. Giust. Clarae, 878, 2232, A. 
Boy stands, turning to bird on his left, on low pes and 
holds it gently with both hands. 


Type III. The boy is seated beside the goose on the ground 
and caresses it with his hand. 
23. Ermitage, terra-cotta. Compte Rendu, 1863, P. i. 5. 
Boy caresses goose with left hand. 
24. Naples. Clarac, 874, D., 2230, B. 
The bird looks up, the boy holds it gently with both 
hands. 


Type IV. appears to have been the most popular of all in 
ancient times, at least if we can judge from the number of 
reproductions still extant. A quite young boy, almost a baby, 
is seated upon the ground; he is half supported on his left arm, 
which also presses down a bird, generally more like a duck than 
а goose, The child's face is turned upwards and away from it, 
and together with his raised right arm seems to indicate an 
appeal for help to an imaginary bystander, perhaps even to the 
spectator himself. The frequent repetitions of this subject may 
be due partly to the fact that it lent itself conveniently to 
fountain decoration, a pipe being inserted into the upturned 
beak of the bird; this explanation will not, however, apply to 
the small terra-cottas, 
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25. Vatican. Clarae, 877, 2229. 
26. Florence. Clarae, 877, A., 2230, A. 
97. Florence. Clarac, 877, 2230. 

These three all correspond exactly to the above description : 
probably similar are the following : 

28. Vatican. Gerhard. Beschr. Roms. ii. 2? p. 252, 19. 

' Knabe auf dem Boden sitzend, mit einer Ente? Apparently 
not identical with 25. 

29. In possession of Cavaceppi, quoted by Zannoni, Gall. di Fir. 
ill, Ser. IV. 2, p. 75, as similar to 26 and 27. 

30. In possession of the Marchese Giugni, on same authority. 

81. In the Pal. Farnese di Caprarola, quoted by Visconti, Миз. 
Pio. Clem. III. 46, as similar to 25. 

32, In possession of Cardinal Cesi, according to Aldroandi, 
"m 137, as quoted by Jahn. ‘Un putto che prema un 

ansere рег fargli jettar acqua dal collo, tutto intero.’ 
The description seems to suit this type better than type 
V,to which Jahn would assign this example. It is of 
course possible that between 29 and 32 the same example 
may be twice mentioned. 
Next in order come two which are distinctly derived from 

this type, but modified by slight changes. 

83. In the Pourtalés collection; Pl. xxviii. of Panofka's de- 
scription. 

А. vase, in the shape of a seated boy; his left hand rests on 
the ground, his right passes in front of his body across 
to his left, and there presses down а goose. Не looks up 
and smiles, 

84. Ermitage: terra-cotta, Ant. du Возр. Cim. 79, 3. 

Boy seated, right hand on goose, left raised. This is merely 
type IV. reversed. 

35, 36. Ermitage: terra-cotta. These two are described as 
similar to the last by Stephani, Compte Rendu, 1863, 
р. 55, n. 2. 

37. Described in Arch, Zeit. 1848, p. 801, No. 155. 

Regarded by Stephani, ibid., as probably similar. 

38. In University Library, Athens. Annali d. Inst. xxxi. 
Tav. A. 

Boy standing, leans against pillar, on which he presses down 

а duck or goose with his left hand. This may appear 
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from the description to belong rather to type I. or IL, 
but the position of the bird and left arm of boy are so 
exactly similar to the same in this type IV., that the 
figure seems rather a modification of the latter, perhaps 
for a fountain with jet set higher. 


Type V.is perhaps now the best known of all, especially in 
consequence of the plausible conjecture above referred to, con- 
necting it with Boethos. It represents a boy striving with his 
whole weight against a goose as big as himself, whose neck he 
grasps in his arms. Of this numerous examples exist, though - 
not so many as of type IV. 

39. Rome. Capitol. Clarac, 874, C. 2227. A. 

40. Vatican. 4 Clarae, 875, 2227. 

41. Paris. , 293, 694. 

42. Munich. Clarae, 875, 2232. 

` "These are obviously all marble copies of a common original. 

To them may be added four terra-cottas. 

48. Ermitage. Ant. du Bosp. Cim. Pl. lxxiii. 1. 

44, a, b, c. Three more similar, also in the Ermitage, quoted by 
Stephani in the Compte Rendu, l.c. 

45. A small bronze in the British Museum, from the Payne 
Knight collection. Described as ‘Cupid with swan’; 
obviously a copy of this type. 

46. A small bronze, of very rude work, in the British Museum, 
described as ‘Cupid with eagle.’ The boy has wings; 
their addition in this case tends to weaken any argument 
drawn from their presence in others. 

47. Naples. Clarac, 876, 2223. | 

Boy, with his knee on the back of a goose, struggles with 

` it from behind. The subject here is the same, but the 
composition and treatment entirely different, and certainly 
not so happy. _ 

48. Ermitage: terra-cotta. Described by Stephani, Compte 
Rendu, 1863, p. 55. 

Goose pursues boy, pecking at his left hand. Here again 
of course there is no connection of type with the pre- 
ceding examples. It is inserted here merely as again 
showing active hostility between the two playmates. 

Type VI. will include our last three examples; though these 
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three seem quite independent of one another: but in all of 
them we find a boy seated on the ground, struggling with a 
оозе. 

49. Naples. Ant. di Ercolano, viii. Le Lucerne ed i Candelabri 
@ Ercolano, Pl. 19. 

Bronze lamp. Winged Eros seated, goose stands by him, 

with chain of lamp round its foot. The boy holds with 

both arms the goose, which cries and struggles to get 


away. 





50. Ermitage : terra-cotta. Compte Rendu, 1863, Pl. i. 6. 
Boy sits on the ground: on one side a dog, on the other 
a goose, attack him to get some of the grapes he 
holds. 
51. British Museum: silver. Unpublished. 
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Found near Alexandria, together with coins! which prove 
it to have been buried in the early years of — III, 
ie, about 240 в.с. . 

Height 3# inches, breadth across shoulders 1 inch. 
Complete, but lower part of back crushed and contorted. · 
The boy holds the goose which lies on its back by the 
legs with left hand, by the bottom of its neck with right 
hand. Не turns his head to his right, away from the 
bird, which vigorously grasps his left ear in its beak. 
The boy has some drapery, a chlamys, round his waist; 
his hair is gathered-on the top of his head into a plait 
which runs right over to the back. His position is not 
so awkward as may appear from the photograph ; but it 
was necessary to take him thus, as he was fixed to the 
stand, It must be remembered, moreover, that his 
lower portions have suffered considerable contortion from 
pressure. 

52. A small and very rude bronze in the British Museum, 
similar but not identical in design with 51. It is 
described as ‘Cupid with eagle? Тһе boy has wings 
added, as in 46. 

Here ends the list of our material; it remains to consider 
what are the chief questions of interest to which the facts 
before us һауе given rise. Firstly, there is the meaning and 
character of the representation; then the period and school, if 
not the particular artist, to which our various types may be 
assigned; and in close connection with this comes the relation 

1 For the accompanying classification of thecoins I am indebted to my brother, 
Professor Percy Gardner :— 

Details of Mr. Harris's coins found with the Statuette of a Boy and Goose, 

in the year A.D. 1844. 

Egypt. Phoenicia, Asia Minor. 
AT А AM R A R 


Ptolemy]... ... 2.28 1 1 2 
Ptolemy І. orll....... 1 3 
Pelemy П......... 58 Іі * 
Ptol I. and II. with Queens. 1 

Жыл» эӊ яа з e 24 1 


— 


Ptolemy TIL aac wa 1 8 
` The find is believed to have taken place at Alexandria, and the number of 
Phoenician coins contained in it is not evidence to the contrary, аз the coins 
struck in Phoenicia circulated in Egypt. The whole seems to have been buried 
in the early years of Ptolemy III., about в.с. 240. 
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of these types not only to one another, but also to certain 
other works which have been thought to show affinity to them, 
especially the boy who extracts a thorn from his foot, of 
whom we possess two curiously different classes of represen- 

tations. 

The first of these questions admits of a simple enough answer. 
Clearly we have here before us a mere genre representation; the 
description ' boy playing or struggling with a goose’ is perfectly 
adequate, and in no case need we look for any meaning beyond 
this. Somewhat similar statues, such as that seen by Pausanias! 
in the grove of Trophonius at Lebadea, may have had a mytho- 
logical significance, but no such need be assumed in the 
examples we are now considering. The character of the repre- 
sentation may not in itself preclude this supposition, for of course 
in Hellenistic times even distinctly mythological subjects 
received a genre-like treatment. But where no religious meaning 
is obvious, and other explanations are easy to find, it seems 
quite superfluous to go beyond common life for the origin of our 
subject. If Eros, in a few cases? takes the place of the boy, it 
is surely as the mere representative of boyish mischief, and not 
in any divine capacity. 

To genre then this subject most unquestionably belongs, 
and to genre in the more strict and distinctive sense of the 
word. For we may accept the distinction drawn by Furt- 
wüngler, even if we refuse to follow him entirely in the appli- 
cation which he makes of it, and the conclusions he draws 
therefrom. А genre representation he observes, may be such in 
virtue of the execution of the work, as was the case with the 
statues of Lykios and other artists of the Myronic school; or 
in virtue of the subject. Тһе hoys with geese may be con- 
sidered as examples of the latter class; and to see this fully it 
is necessary to make an assumption formerly probable, and now 
placed beyond all doubt; the assumption that at least some 
examples of this class are to be assigned to the beginning of the 
Hellenistic period. Тһе characteristic tendencies of this period 
which now concern us һауе been so clearly described by previous 


7 ix. 39, 3. This is a girl with a cluded from our present enumeration, 
goose. Some examples of such figures which refers only to boys. 
occur, often hard to distinguish from 3 Nos. 10, 46, 49, 52, 
Leda But all such have been ex- 
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writers that here a mere hint will suffice. "The people, cooped 
up in large towns and surrounded by the artificiality of city life, 
felt a craving for nature and simplicity ; and this craving was 
met in two ways; in poetry by the striving of the pastoral after 
& fictitious rustic simplicity ; in sculpture, by those representa- 
tions of child-life, of which we are now considering the most 
numerous and perhaps the most interesting series. The pastoral 
may afterwards have influenced painting and even sculpture, but 
we can scarcely trace an independent impulse of the latter in 
this direction, and so these children remain as our sculptural 
record of the tendency of the times in art, That children should 
most often be represented with their favourite playmates is but 
natural; the goose, however, who here occupies this favoured 
position, has unfortunately been surrounded with associations 
so different in modern times, that it is very hard for us properly 
to appreciate these groups. First of all it is necessary for us 
to get rid of all our prejudices against the bird, and its unfor- 
tunate reputation for both stupidity and braggart cowardice. In 


.ancient times it was not so regarded; the goose was con- 


sidered valiant, and also, from its domesticated habits, the very 
model for a good house-wife. Geese were constant inmates of 
the house, and were the much-loved companions of their mis- 
tress and her children, from the time of Penelope downwards. 
Fully to realise this one should read M. Stephani's article; he 
devotes more than a hundred pages to an elaborate discussion 
of the importance both mythological and social of the goose and 
other kindred birds. But perhaps an analogy will help the 
historical imagination better than facts, however conclusive in 
their array. Without venturing to decide the vexed question 
whether the domestic cat was known in Greece or not, one 
may at least safely assert that it did not there occupy the 
same position which it now holds among us. But that posi- 
tion was, in almost every way, exactly filled by the goose, 
whether as а model of domestic content, or as the friend and 
playmate of children. Now in modern art the cat, and especially 
the kitten, is constantly represented in conjunction with 
children; and if we can only bring ourselves to look upon 
these ancient geese in the same light, we shall have gone 


. far to surmount the difficulty of appreciation which here 


meets us. 
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If we proceed next to consider the period and school to which 
our various types may be assigned, we have before us a some- 
what complicated question. It has already been stated, by 
anticipation, that the subject best suits the beginning of the 
Hellenistic age. Тһе treatment of the child, carried out with 
complete truth to nature, points also in most cases to that 
time. But of course distinctions must be made between the 
different types; and first those must be selected which admit 
of some external evidence being adduced to help our decision; 
in the scantiness of this evidence, it will become clear how 
much we are helped by the new clew that we have gained. 
But for it, we should be almost entirely dependent upon Jahn's 
conjecture ; which we must consider, and at the same time 
another subject which has been brought into connection with 
it—the boy extracting & thorn from his foot. This subject 
survives in two types, one severely stylised and archaistic 
(or archaic) of which we may take as a representative the 
bronze boy of the Capitol! the other realistic, best seen in 
the recently discovered Castellani example, now in the British 
Museum? То take first the most important and most probable 
conjecture, Jahn, learning from Pliny * that Boethos made a boy 
throttling a goose, suggested that in the statues of our Type V. 
we have copies immediately derived from the work so described. 
This suggestion was so probable and brilliant that it at once 
met with universal acceptation, and has since been regarded as 
an established fact on which to found less certain theories. 
And indeed, although the description of Pliny would apply 
almost as well to the quite as numerous figures of our type IV., 
for instance, and although no facts can be adduced in its favour 
beside the coincidence of subject already referred to, Jabn's 
identification will probably still continue to hold its ground. 
In any case, it is very likely that we have extant examples 
traceable to this work of Boethos, and that to him may be 
assigned the origination of the subject which afterwards proved 
so popular. But so successful а conjecture was followed by 


1 Three others, marble copies, in the ^ Rothschild, at Paris. Gaz. Arch. 1882, 
Villa Borghese, at Florence, and at 9—11. 
- Berlin. Overbeck, Gesch. d. Gr. Plastik 5 xxxiv. 84, ““ Boethi... infans (ex 
IL p. 144, aere 1) anserem strangulat." Foremend. 
? Another, in possession of Baron see Overbeck, S. Q. 1597. 
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another; Overbeck proposed to identify the bronze boy of the 
Capitol with the nude seated boy by Boethos, which Pausanias 
saw іп the Heraion at Olympia. Such an identity is of course 
not impossible, but utterly lacks proof; especially as no affinity 
of style can be affirmed between the bronze and other supposed 
works of Boethos. But on the other hand we should be going 
too far if we refused, with Furtwiingler, to assign this boy to 
the same period, at least in the original design. His attempt 
to prove а connection with the school of Myron has not met 
with acceptance ;* and Kekulé's suspicion that the bronze is 
an eclectic and Pasitelean rendering of an earlier work? is con- 
firmed by the subsequent discovery of the Castellani boy, which 
may represent more faithfully that original. Here our apparent 
digression leads us back again to our subject. For the Cas- 
tellani figure, allowing for difference of size and material, shows 
an affinity both in type and in treatment with the silver 
statuette (No. 51), to which we are endeavouring to give its 
true place in the series. 

What, then, is the relation of this statuetto (No. 51), to the 
better known and more conspicuous of the types whose probable 
connection with Boethos we have just noticed? Perhaps we 
may here gain some help from literary notices. Almost all we 
know of that artist, beyond the facts already cited, is that 
he was especially famous as a worker in metal Indeed Pliny, 
even when mentioning his boy with the goose, remarks that 
silver was the material wherein he excelled; а! silver 
hydria by his hand was among the plunder of Verres. What 
then: is more likely than that the one of his works which 
best suited the taste of his time, and therefore attained greates. 
popularity, may have given rise to numerous imitations either 
by himself, his pupils, or others working under his influence, 
` 3 The conjecture of Wieseler, 2тікур- 


we depend on copies. The same objec- 
Tov for Фтіхрусоу is by no means con- i 


tion will apply to Brizio’s connection 





vincing. Even if it be accepted, Over- 
beck’s argument is but slightly strength- 
ened. А 

2 The type of face, for instance, is 
anything but Attic. F. anticipates 
this objection by replying that we have 
no original Myronic head. Yet surely 
we recognise the type, as distinctly as 
that of Polykleitos, for which also 


with Kalamis, 

3 I learn that M. Kekulé has now 
given up this view, and holds that the 
statue is really archaic. Some archae- 
ologists, however, still regard it as 
archaistic. 

+ 7. с. ''Boethi quanquam argento 
melioris.” 
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executed in that material of which he was an acknowledged 
master? Such an imitation we may now have before us; no 
exact or slavish copy of the original work, but a variation upon 
its subject, adapted to the size and material in which it is 
executed. Апа it is an imitation which cannot be removed 
by more than one generation from the artist himself, and 
which may very well proceed from his own period and 
influence. 

Since then in this one case we may attain comparative 
certainty, or at least conjecture is restricted within narrow limits, 
let us utilise the advantage we thus possess to take a general 
view of the results hitherto gained. Firstly, then, the original 
conception of this group representing a boy struggling with a 
goose seems attributable to Boethos; his probable date, at the 
very beginning of the Hellenistic period, favours such a suppo- 
sition. The type hit the popular taste, and in consequence we 
have numerous reproductions of it, whether direct copies, as 
our type V. or possibly IV., or mere imitations reproducing the 
same subject with endless varieties of character and composition 
(types III. IV. VL)! Probably the origination of some of these 
varieties is not far removed from the time or influence of 
Boethos himself. In later times the demand for copies repro- 
ducing all these varieties became considerable, and such were 
made in great numbers; they seem to have been especially 
popular as a decoration to fountains, the water-pipe being in 
some cases introduced through the beak of the goose, A similar 
use seems to have been made of certain other figures of boys ; 
for instance, in the case of the Castellani boy, the rock on 
which he sits is pierced with holes for water; this type, how- 
ever, though probably belonging in its origin to the same period, 
cannot without further evidence be confidently assigned to the 
influence of the same artist. The adaptation of the subject to 
a fountain is obvious; a boy after a journey sits down to wash 
his feet, and draw a thorn from them at the fountain. And an 
aquatic bird also appropriately finds its place beside the water. . 
To this fact is partly due the large number of the reproductions 
of a boy with an aquatic bird, which we still possess: but the 


1 Types І. and II. are too distinct to result of the same influence may perhaps 
be immediately derived, but in them a be seen. 
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majority of these were doubtless produced in Roman times to 
meet the demand of the numerous builders of artistically deco- 
rated houses and villas. It is therefore very fortunate that we 
are now able to add to their number one which is in time far 
less remote from the original conception of Boethos, and is also 
from its material likely to preserve more faithfully the peculiar 
characteristics of his style. 


Ernest А. GARDNER. 
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SEPULCHRAL RELIEF FROM ATTICA, AT WINTON 
CASTLE, HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


Тне Attic sepulebral relief reproduced on Plate В, is the 
principal object in an interesting collection of antiques formed 
by the late Baroness Ruthven of Winton Castle, Haddington- 
shire, and assigned by her to the Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Тһе bulk of the collection, consisting of 
vases, mostly of a smallsize and of the black figured kind, but 
including several good Attic lekuthoi, is now deposited in the 
Museum, but the most notable objects remain still at Winton 
Castle. These comprise a fine hydria 13} inches high, with a 
red-figured design (Paris, Helen and other figures with Erotes, 
etc.) very delicately drawn in the best style, and two sepulchral 
reliefs, of which one is small and of poor workmanship, and the 
other, now for the first time published, an interesting and 
charming work. 

It is a stele of Pentelic marble rounded at the top, 614 inches 
in height 17} wide at base, and about an inch less above under 
the architrave, On the face, upon an unmoulded plinth between 
` pilasters which bear upon simple capitals a shallow architrave 
and cornice, stands in profile to the left the figure of a girl 41} 
inches high, whose name, API£T OMAXH, appears inscribed 
on the architrave. Above the cornice is an anthemion ornament 
in relief of the usual design. The weight of the figure is on 
the right foot, the left knee being bent, and the right hand holds ` 
a small draped figure in а sitting posture—apparently a terra- 
cotta idol The dress із а thin chiton, over which is an ample 
himation enveloping the figure and covering the left arm and 
hand. The head is slightly bent to look at the small figure, and 
the hair, bound with a fillet, falls down over the back of the 


— — 
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neck. The style and workmanship suit the fourth century B.c., 
with which date agrees the simple elegance of the forms of the 
anthemion ornament. 

The characteristics of the Attic sepulchral relief are well re- 
presented here, There is undeniable style in the work, and much. 
refinement and grace of expression in the figure, but at the same 
time there isin parts a curious neglect in the workmanship. 
The type of the head and the winning sweetness of the girlish 
features are fully representative of the best qualities of this in- 
teresting phase of Greek sculpture. The rendering of the folds 
of the himation is without elaboration and the forms are sharply- 
angled and square, but the work is that of a bo!d carver who knew 
his business well. Іп remarkable contrast is the neglect of the 
left hand under the robe, which the sculptor has not been at any 
pains to indicate, so that the effect is that of ап arm cut off at 
the wrist. The hair is roughly worked, the feet somewhat 
clumsy. The hand holding the figure is, on the contrary, nicely 
felt. The relief is in the highest part about two inches from the 
ground; the back of the stele roughly chiselled. 

The chief facts about the discovery of the relief, as far as 
they can now he ascertained, are as follows. Shortly before the 
breaking out of the Greek Revolution in 1821, Lord and Lady 
Ruthven spent a year in Athens, and acquired the use of some 
land containing ancient burial places near Cape Zoster, a few 
miles from the city. Here the relief of Aristomache was dis- 
covered a few feet below the surface of the ground, and with the 
rest of the proceeds of the excavations it was sent home to 
Scotland to be placed in the hall at Winton Castle. The wooden 
case, with the corners filled in with packing of Attic moss, still 
inoloses the relief which was consigned to it in the Peiraeus 
more than sixty years ago, and the red earth in which the marble 
was embedded still adheres to the surface. The freshness of 
aspect thus retained by the work is one of its titles to interest, 
and in connection with this it is to be observed that though the 
surface is innocent of the washing and scouring which the marbles 
in so many collections have undergone, no traces of polychromy 
are to be observed on it. Not less fresh and redolent of Greece 
was to the last the memory of its accomplished owner. Lady 
Ruthven, whose years numbered nearly a hundred, remembered 
well the days of her ‘grand tour’ and her stay in Athens. She 

H.8.—VOL. VI. c 
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knew Ali Pasha who interested himself in her search for antiques, 
and was acquainted with Byron's * Maid of Athens' though the 
poet himself she did not meet. Ап excellent artist in water 
colours in the bold and masculine style of ‘ Grecian’ Williams, 
Lady Ruthven executed some valuable drawings of the ancient 
buildings of Athens in their then condition, and she still loved 
to talk about the beautiful scenes of Greece whither—with the 
enthusiasm of youth still unquenched—she would fain again 
have turned her feet. Itgave her the liveliest satisfaction that 
the Hellenic Society desired to publish the charming relief which 
had been one of the delights of her life. 


G. BALDWIN Brown. 
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ODYSSEUS AND THE SIRENS—DIONYSIAC BOAT- 
RACES—A CYLIX BY NIKOSTHENES. 


Pirate XLIX. 


Four years ago, in dealing with the Myths of the Odyssey} I 
raised afresh the time-honoured difficulty of the art-form of the 
Sirens: Why are the sweet singers of Homer pictured as hybrid 
monsters—birds with the faces of women? Much that I then 
said about the Sirens may, I hope, still hold good; but the final 
solution or part solution of the difficulty which I arrived at, I 
now believe to be mistaken, and, with more complete material at 
hand, I hope in the present paper to offer a new, and possibly a 
more satisfactory, solution. I fell then into the not uncommon 
error of projecting into the mind of the Greek vase-painter a 
great deal of allegorizing tendency and somewhat mystical moral 
purpose which was really conspicuous by its absence ; my fami- 
liarity with the literary forms and the literary growth of mytho- 
logy was much wider than my acquaintance with the manner 
and the influence of artistic tradition. The power of tradition in 
an art and still more in a handicraft is not easily overestimated. 
The thought and expression of the handicraftsman is governed 
by: the art forms that lie ready to his hand, just as the thought 
of a writer is moulded and fashioned by the language he em- 
ploys. Each must use current phraseology, only elevating or 
debasing it a little according to his proper faculty. The more 
one becomes familiar with Greek vase-painting the more weight 
does one allow to this principle of typography—the more does 
one recognize the simplicity of the factors which, combined and 
recombined in almost mechanical fashion, make up the 
multiplicity of vase-compositions. 

In determining the origin of a vase type we naturally look 

1 Myths of the Odyssey in Art and Literature, By J. E. — 
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for a black-figured instance. In the case of Odysseus and the 
Sirens, I-had long been aware of the existence of such an in- 
stance, Brunn,in his list of signed vases, gives, under the head 
of Nikosthenes, * 49, aus Vulci, cinst bei Durand (n. 418), dann 
bei Beugnot (n. 57), zuletzt bei W. Hope. (Odysseus und die 
Sirenen).' А description follows, correct, except in one particular, 
which I shall note later. Acting on this notice, Iat once asked 
permission to visit tho Hope collection at Deepdene, but my 
letter remained unanswered; nor did more influential pleading 
meet with better success. I felt sure that a vase by Niko- 
sthenes would at least give the clue to the primitive type of 
the myth, but Brunn’s description left the representation too 
obscure to serve as foundation for a theory, and, much dis- 
appointed, I gave up the question, Three years later, when 
investigating a quite different matter, I accidentally learnt that 
the Nikosthenes vase was not in the Hope collection at all, but 
had gone, owing to the sale of part of the collection, to the 
Louvre. The vases of the Louvre I had, in the meantime, so 
far as facilities could be obtained, carefully examined ; but the 
cylix I so earnestly desired to see had escaped me. I tell the 
story of my search only to point two morals: First, the imper- 
ative need of a printed and publicly accessible record of all 
sales of private collections; second, the need of a printed catalogue 
of all public collections. The difficulty of collecting the mere 
materials for the study of vases is sufficient without these extra 
and most baffling hindrances. 

What I have to say about the vase is best said under two 
divisions. 

First, the connection of the design with the type of Odysseus 
and the Sirens, 

Second, the connection of the design with other similar designs 
which I believe in all probability relate to nautical races in 
honour of Dionysos, 

First as to the connection of the design with the type of 
Odysseus and the Sirens, 

The cylix from which the design is taken is of the ordinary 
shape seen in the cut. This drawing, from a photograph, and 
those in Plate XLIX. I owe to the kind superintendence of 
М. Héron de Villefosse. The scenes on the obverse and reverse 
are very similar. On the obverse appear two ships, the one 
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slightly in advance of the other; the prow of each is decorated 
with a boar's head, the stern shaped i into а swan's neck and head. 
On each of the ships there stands, to the fore, apparently on the 
outlook, a draped male figure ; behind, in the stern, is seated the 
steersman with his two oars. 


lf Ж? 
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The outlook man of the foremost ship is distinguished 
from the others (probably with no special intent) by his 
long hair, formally arranged in a long stiff coil, after the familiar, 
archaic fashion of the Diskophoros. On the reverse the same 
design is repeated, but in the case of each ship the draped figure 
on the outlook is omitted, and each ship is further adorned by 
a large eye painted on the forepart—in the front ship in black, 
in the hinder one in white. АП four ships have their white 
sails fully set, and to the stern of each of them is horizontally 
attached a landing ladder: just such a ladder as we see in 
actual use in representations of scenes from the myth of the 
Argonauts. То our modern minds these-ladders seem attached 
in а fashion most inconvenient for sailing. The four ships are 
interesting specimens of ancient war galleys ; but, if they present 
any special features, І must leave the discussion of such to those 
who have a knowledge of shipbuilding, ancient and modern. 

I pass to the remaining decoration. Under each of the handles 
of the cylix is a dolphin, placed there for the double purpose of 
filling decoratively the vacant space and of indicating the sea. 
On a spiral line coming out of the handle a Siren perches, with 
head turned in the direction of the ship, the body towards the 
handle. Brunn says, in his catalogue of the Nikosthenes vases, 
that ‘gegen den Henkel je eine Sirenc auf einem Felsen, die . 
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nach den Schiffen zurückblickt;' but manifestly no rock is 
indicated, nor do I think that the Siren is intended to be looking 
towards the ship. Sirens used decoratively make a better pattern 
with the head turned around in this way, and accordingly we find 
this attitude becomes the typical one. Sirens used in precisely 
the same fashion, and perched on a spiral, may be found not 
infrequently in vases of the mature black-figured and very early 
red-figured style. In Gerhard's Auserlesone Vasenbilder, xxviii., 
we have a Siren of precisely this pattern perched on a spiral— 
not, as in our cylix, as an ornament on a handle, but full in the 
centre of the design, and yet with no connection with the 
subject. Again, on a vase in the Hermitage (Myths of the 
Odyssey, pl. 44), we have another Siren perched on a spiral, at 
the foot of a palm tree. I formerly thought that this Siren—at 
whom the Apollo and Hermes of the rest of the design seem to 
look fixedly—formed an integral part of the design, I now 
believe her to be purely decorative. 

Tt may rightly be asked on what grounds I have headed this 
paper, ‘ Odysseus and the Sirens.’ Obviously the characteristic 
figure in this myth, Odysseus bound to the mast, is wanting. 
No less certain to my mind is it that the Sirens are mere 
decorative adjuncts. The picture, then, resolves itself into four 
galleys, possibly engaged in a race, and has no mythological 
ineaning whatever. Such is my opinion; but, for all that, the 
design has, I believe, a very high mythological importance. We 
catch in it the type of Odysseus and the Sirens just at the very 
moment of formation. Let us turn for a moment to a red 
figured rendering of the same scene, the only one that, so far as 
I am aware, exists: I mean the well-known amphora of the 
British Museum (Myths of the Odyssey, pl. 37). Here the 
dead type is vitalized, translated from a mere genre scene into 
а design with a mythological meaning. 

The Sirens, two before (ie, one to each handle), are three 
according to current, though not Homeric, tradition. By the 
very slightest addition of line the spiral ornament has become an 
actual rock. The steersman is there and the oarsmen (whom 
Nikosthenes leaves out), but, instead of the man on the outlook, 
we have Odysseus bound to the mast; instead of the full sails, 
they are partially reefed, for at the passing of the Sirens there 
fell a dead, noon-day calm. In the cylix of Nikosthenes the only 
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sign of intended connection between the ship and the Sirens is 
the fact that the men on the outlook seem to gaze her way, and 
that the Sirens are perched only on that side of the handle 
towards which the ships are steering. But, on the other hand, 
on the reverse the outlook men are not depicted, and I fear 
the position of the Sirens is determined merely by considerations 
of space. à 

Why I think the vase to be of great importance is that it 
seems to me that in tbis design we have a clear instance of what 
has taken place somewhat less obviously and strikingly in count- 
less other cases. Forms accidentally and merely decoratively 
juxtaposed suggest the art-form for the expression of a myth. 
The art-form (which must always be carefully distinguished from 
the literary form and the origin of the myth) of the Myth of 
Odysseus and the Sirens, I believe to have been suggested by 
the merely accidental juxtaposition of two racing galleys and the 
Assyrian bird-women already long current in decorative art. 

Thecylix beforeusissigned. NIKOSOENES EDOIE is inscribed 
just above the white sail on the obverse to the right hand. А 
signed vase has its own importance with reference to the style 
of the potter. But аз the manner of Nikosthenes is familiar to 
all I need not stop to consider it. Dr. Klein in his Griechische 
Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, has collected seventy instances of his 
signature, Our cylix stands as No. 60 in his list, and the further 
authorities on his style are cited op. cit. p. 24. The principal 
characteristic of the work of Nikosthenes is, however, somewhat 
important to the matter in hand. Не stood on the boundary- 
line between the black and red figured masters, but in spirit he 
belonged to the past. He was above all things a mechanical 
decorator, caring little for mythological meaning, much for а 
certain mannerism of effect. Casting our eye over the list of 
his works we find a few mythological subjects, but these treated 
in a very abstracted, schematic, non-original fashion: such 
designs have the emptiness and lifelessness of an often repeated 
scheme which tends to lose its meaning and lapse into a mere 
pattern. What Nikosthenes best loves are such figures as 
dancing Satyrs and Mænads, sphinxes, panthers, Sirens, Hippa- 
lektryons. Black-figured types are getting exhausted, and 
Nikosthenes is not the man to revitalize them; he decorated a 
vase or two in accordance with the new red-figured technique, 
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but he never felt the impulse of the new Attic inspiration. 
Perhaps nowhere is the contrast between the new and old 
manner better seen than by the juxtaposition of the mechanical 
cylix before us and the amphora with the red-figured Odysseus 
and the Sirens already cited. 

I turn to the second point: the connection of the design in 
the cylix of Nikosthenes with other similar designs, which, 
I believe, in all probability relate to nautical races in honour of 
Dionysos. 

About the end of the black-figured period it is not uncommon 
to find a certain class of vases decorated with a design consisting 
of four or five ships following each other in regular succession. 
I have collected the following instances, to which no doubt 
many more might be added :— 

а. Lebes. Munich, Сай. 781. G., А. V. ссу. 

b. Kelebe. G., A. V. eclxxxv., vi. 

с. Deinos. Millingen, Vas. Coghill, 52.. 

d. Deinos. Politi, Descrizione d'una Deinos. 

е. Kelebe. Hermitage, Caf. 10. 

f. Lebes. Hermitage, Cat. 86. 

- g. Deinos. Bull, 1873, p. 125. қ 

These seven vases, it will be noted, are all of such shapes 
that they allow of decoration on the lip of the vase. When the 
vase was full of liquid, the ships painted on the vertical part of 
the lip would appear to be actually floating, and it is possible 
the artist may have been influenced by what seems a somewhat 
trivial conceit. Be this as it may the ships, four or five in 
number, are in all seven cases used as decoration for the lip. 

It is of great importance to note what the remaining decoration 
of each vase is. 

The Munich lebes (a) has the horizontal rim of its lip 
decorated with a frieze obviously agonistic, chariot-race, 
combat of armed warriors, judges seated on okladiai. 

The Kelebe, once in the Feoli collection (b) has.on the 
obverse, in red figures, a palaestric scene, bearded men in con- 
versation with boys; this extends to the reverse. The horizontal 
rim has in black figures a complicated Dionysiac scene— Dionysos, 
seated on the capital of a short pillar, holds a rhyton in the 
right hand, a vine-branch in the left. To him advances Hermes 
with herald’s staff. . Hermes is followed by a bearded Satyr, 
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who leads а boy on horseback into the presence of Dionysos. 
After the boy—presumably a successful competitor in the 
horse-race—comes a representation of a Bacchic festival, Satyrs 
and Maenads with krotala, cithars, rhytons—the scene character- 
ised by vine-branches, panthers, a snake, and wine vessels of 
various shapes, one a kelebe of the very shape of the vase it 
helps to decorate. We can, I think, scarcely escape the inference 
that Dionysos is here a prize-giver at games in his own honour, 
and that the galleys which are decorated in the inner vertical side 
of the rim are racing galleys contending at the same festival. 

The deinos of the Coghill collection (c) is of the same type as 
the two preceding; on the horizontal surface of the lip is & 
continuous frieze, composed of five pairs of combatants, four 
boys on horseback, four figures seated on okladiai, and sundry 
judges and ephebi; as usual the ships occupy the vertical 
surface of the lip. 

The Politi deinos (d) repeats the same pattern—i.e. horizontal 
frieze of warriors arming, stepping into chariots, pairs of com- 
batants; vertical frieze of five galleys. 

The Hermitage kelebe (c), obverse Dionysos, viz. crowned and 
holding in the left hand a rhyton. Opposite him a female 
figure, possibly Ariadne; between them a vine-branch. Behind 
each a succession of Satyrs and Maenads. Under each handle 
Satyr and Maenad. Reverse, same scene, with slight alterations. 
Vertical side of lip, four galleys. 

The Hermitage lebes (f^) has no decoration except the five 
galleys on the vertical side of the lip. 

The remaining deinos (g) has a garland of.ivy around the 
- neck, and on the horizontal side of the rim combats of hoplites 
and of chariots with charioteers. 

The regular scheme of decoration for this class of vases stands 
as follows :— | 

Horizontal side of lip, agonistic types. 

Vertical side of lip, galleys. 

Where the shape (kelebe) admits of further decoration the 
design is either (1) agonistic or (2) Dionysiac. 

In the case of one vase (b) the agonistic type is plainly 
referred to Dionysos, in the case of another (е) the galleys appear 
in conjunction with designs which are exclusively Dionysiac. 

I am well aware that this evidence alone is too slender to 
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support a theory of galley races іп honour of Dionysos. Literary 
testimony can, however, be added. 

In a former number of the Hellenic Journal (vol. ii. p. 90 
and p. 315) Prof. Gardner has brought together the evidence as 
to boat-races in general among the Greeks, and incidentally of 
races that seem to have been run in honour of Dionysos. In 
the Corcyra types of coins, which Prof. Gardner thinks refer to 
galley races, the head of Dionysos occurs twice on the obverse 
(vol. ii. p. 95), and one racing galley has, we note, the significant 
name of Kópos. Most important for our purpose is the passage 
of Pausanias (cited by Prof. Gardner, ii. 315, and in connection 
with vase-paintings by Gerhard, G., 4. F. ссу. p. 24, n. 13) in 
which he speaks of the festival in honour of Dionysos Malanaigis 
(Paus. її. 35, 1) in which there were contests in music, in 
swimming and with boats (xai т\оѓоу tiPéacw á8Xa). In 
Dumont's L’Ephébie Attique, Inscr. vii. 54, we have noted a 
part of the service rendered by the Attic Ephebi to Dionysos 
етогфсауто 06 ка) &ш\ћ№ар тоїѕ Nolo, We can readily con- 
ceive that the Greeks, if they had boat-races at all, would have 
races of war-galleys. All the agonistic training of the Greeks 
was tinged with a certain fine,, patriotic, utilitarianism; the 
friendly contest of racing war-galleys might be a fitting pre- 
paration to the more serious Guida with an enemy’s fleet. 
The God Dionysos does not himself disdain to go to sea. On 
a beautiful cylix in the Munich collection (No. 339) we have 
Dionysos of colossal size reclining in a galley shaped exactly 
like our Nikosthenes galleys; from the mast rise up vine- 
branches laden with huge bunches of grapes, and all around the 
ship dolphins are playing. Оп the ovtside of the cylix, on 
either side of the handles, are combats of hoplites; on the 
obverse and reverse are two eyes According to Pausanias 
(ix. 20, 4) Dionysos contended with and overcame a Triton who 
disturbed his worshippers. Very frequently on vases of about 
the date of Exekias we have designs in which Dionysos or his 
symbols appear in connection with the sea; e.g. G, A. V. viii. 
we have a cylix in which a white-haired man holding a trident 
rides & hippocamp, on either side & huge eye surrounded by 
vine-branches and bunches of grapes. Similarly an amphora, 
G., А. V., viii, оп the obverse Dionysos with cantharos in his 
right hand seated on an okladias, in front of him a bearded 
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man (a competitor in а musical contest?) playing on a lyre, 
between them a vine; reverse,a triton holding an ivy wreath, 
about him dolphins. 

I would therefore suggest :— 

Ist. That it is possible, and even — that where the 
type of four or five war-galleys, i in connection with other agonistic 
schemes appears, we have in the galleys a representation of a 
galley race. 

2nd. That wherever Dionysiac attributes appear in con- 
junction with these galleys, the race was presumably run in 
honour of Dionysos. 

3nd. That, considering the immense popularity of Dionysiac 
subjects about the time of the black-figured vases, just before 
the time of the red-figured Attic cylix masters, even where 
there are no Dionysiac symbols, it is probable the intention 
is Dionysiac. 

4th. That the large eyes which so frequently appear about 
this date are Dionysiac, in the simple sense that they stand 
symbolically for galleys which ran races in honour of Dionysos. 

5th. That with the general deciine of Dionysiac subjects, 
and probably, to some extent, because of the unmanageable 
shape of the ships, their representations of galley-races went 
out of fashion in the period of the red-figured Attic cylix 
masters. 

6th. That possibly the vases we have enumerated above, 
being all of the nature of mixing vessels, úe., deinos, lebes, or 
kelebe, were of the sort used as prizes in these Dionysiac 
festivals, or in some other way specially connected with the 
ceremonies. 

7th. That the Nikosthenes vase represents a Dionysiac 
galley-race, but in just such a way as we should expect from 
a potter whose manner was mechanical. There is a technical 
advance in the representation of the race, inasmuch as the galleys 
are almost side by side, but the representation is taken from 
the rim of a mixing vessel, which it suits fairly well, and put 
on to the obverse and reverse of a cylix, which it suits very 
badly. The Sirens present are possibly borrowed from some 
definitely Dionysiac representation (on the connection of 
Dionysos and the Sirens see Myths of the Odyssey, p. 161); 
but such a meaning was scarcely present to the mind of the 
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mechanical Nikosthenes, who used the Siren merely as a piece 
of decoration. 

Finally, resuming our first point: the representation of a 
boat-race in honour of Dionysos, the meaning of which was 
only half present to the vase-painter, together with the figure 
of the Oriental bird-woman. decoratively used, supplied the type 
which was ultimately to represent artistically the myth of 
Odysseus and the Sirens. 

JANE E. HARRISON. 


Since writing the above, I have examined the vase collections 
of Northern and Central Italy and the collections of the Louvre, 
with a view to finding further instances of the connection between 
Dionysos and nautical races—with the following results. I 
letter the additions, so as to follow consecutively the previous 
list. 

À. Lebes. Louvre, Campana coll: white label 224, blue-edged 
label 1064—Aorizonial lip, ivy pattern ; vertical rim, five ships 
with steersmen only. 

4. Lebes. Louvre, of very large size—horizontal lip, a 
frieze of chariot races, armed combats, seated judges, Herakles 
and Nemean lion, Theseus and Minotaur ; vertical rim, six ships 
in full sail, steersmen and oarsmen, white sails, 

j. Patera. Louvre, black ware with boss in centre; round the 
boss frieze of ships racing. The fore parts only shown. 

k. Oylix. Corneto (Bruschi coll.) black-figured—below each 
handle a ship, between each handle two Dionysiac eyes, and 
between each of these warriors. Vine branch decorations 

l. Amphora. Corneto (Bruschi coll.) fine black-figured—obverse 
Dionysos seated in large ship; in left hand cantharos, in back- 
ground vine and grapes, in outlook place Satyr. In rear of ship 
Maenad with lyre and Satyr with cup ; below handles dolphins ; 
reverse similar but differing in details. 

m. Neck of amphora—(noted Klein, Meistersignaturen, Ex- 
ekias 5), now in collection of Augusto Castellani, Rome, vertical 
rim for ships in waves, horizontal rim, inscription 
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None of these six last vases аге, so far as I am aware, publishe 1 
—h. simply repeats the normal scheme we have noted with no 
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definite Dionysiac evidence—i. adds agonistic though not cer- 
tainly Dionysiac evidence—7. belongs to the late embossed ware, . 
and I only cite it because together with it were a number of 
other similar cups with chariot races, &c. so that it seems to make 
for the fact that the ships are an Agonistic type. k. isdistinctly 
Dionysiac, as is shown by the eyes and vine branches—the 
warriors between the eyes probably represent an armed combat 
--4. belongs to the same type as the beautiful Munich cylix 
cited above (Munich No. 339). There is nothing in either case 
to indicate the subject of racing, but the vases are of course of 
great value as showing the connection of Dionysos and seafaring 
matters—m. I believe to be the neck of a deinos— it is 
valuable, as it enables us to take the type as belonging to the 
time of Exekias. | 

I would add to these two instances nearer hand which escaped 
my notice before. 

т. А small black-figured cylix, British Museum, exterior 
decorated by four ships alternately war galleys and merchant 
ships. This is probably a mere decorative caprice of the vase- 
painters, as the two sorts of ships would scarcely be entered for 
the same race. 

о. Cup in the form of the prow ofa war galley, British Museum. 
“Round the lip of the cup are Sirens’ heads, below which is 
Seilenos reclining in an arbour and playing оп the flute. At 
the back of the prow is a Victory.” Mr. Newton conjectures 
(Guide-book p. 17) that this cup may belong to the class 
called trieres. 
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SUPPLEMENT II. 
(Continued from Vol. V. р. 143—101.) 


Prates LVI.—LVII. 


HAMILTON PALACE. 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 300, 301.) 


Tr is well-known that the antiquities of this Palace were sold 
by auction in 1882. In the sale catalogue, however, published 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods, no mention is made of 
nos. 1, 7, 8, 9 of my catalogue. All these being marble statues, 
I have little doubt that they have remained at the Palace, 
which is said to be still to-day richly furnished also with busts 
and other smaller antiquities. A few notes extracted from 
the sale catalogue will serve to supplement the notices given 
in my book. The kindness of my friend Mr. Scharf enables 
me to add the names of the buyers, and the prices as given 
jn the priced catalogue. Тһе woodcuts of the illustrated cata- 
logue, which I have not seen, are said to be very poorly done; 
tracings of them lie before me. 

No. 190 (no. 6 of my catalogue). .Bust of Vespasiàn, of 
black basalt, with (modern?) drapery of oriental alabaster. 
Woodcut. This bust, which was sold at the Strawberry Hill 
sale for £220 10s., fetched £336; T. Agnew & Son. 

No. 191 (no. 4. .Bust of .Augustus, of antique Egyptian 
porphyry, with gilt ornaments. The woodcut shows the emperor 
crowned with a wreath, and clad in a breastplate (decorated with 

‘two pegasi flanking a central ornament), and an aegis below it, 
a mantle covering shoulders and part of the breast. I dare not 
say from the woodcut whether the head is antique; the bust is 
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certainly modern. It was sold to E. Joseph for the enormous 
sum of £1,732 105. 

No. 192 (no. 5). Bust of Tiberius, of the same materials. 
Judging from the woodcut, Waagen seems justified in recognising 
Vespasian. The head is crowned like that of Augustus, to 
which it forms in every respect the counterpiece, and with which 
it shares the doubts abont authenticity. Bought by 8. Wert- 
heimer for £525. 2 

No. 469. Bronze bust оў Zeus Serapis, оп black marble stand, 
9 inches (0:23 m.) high. The head only is antique, the rest 
restored by the Hon. Mrs. Damer, 1787. From the Barberini 
collection it passed, through the hands of Sir William Hamilton, 
into the possession of the Duchess of Portland, at whose sale it 
was bought by Horace Walpole (comp. Ancient Marbles, p. 69, and 
note 172). At the Hamilton sale it was sold to A. Castellani, 
for £106 1s. (Portland sale £173 5s, Strawberry Hill sale £78 
135); I do not find it, however, in Froehner's catalogue of the 
Castellani sale (1883). 

No. 470. Small antique bronze bust of Alexander the Great, 
on marble mount, 4$ inches (0°11 m.) high. From Strawberry 
Hill (? not in the sale catalogue). Bought by W. Boore, £21. 

No. 472. Equestrian male figure, on pedestal, 44 inches (0:11 m.) 
high. Bought by A. Castellani, £71 8s. In the Paris sale cata- 
logue of the Castellani collection there is the following 
description, probably of the same figure: ‘No. 440. Jewne 
cavalier galopant vers la gauche. Buste et bras mus; la main 
droite levde tenait wn javelot, et la téte se retourne vers l'ennomá 
quil sagit de frapper. Applique. Haut., 10 cent. Larg., 
16 cent.’ 

No. 885 (по. 2). Colossal marble bust of Venus. From the 
Braschi Palace. А band encircles the hair. “Тһе tip of the nose 
is modern, and so is the lower lip. The eyeballs are not marked. 
The breasts are set into a bedding of modern marble, Very 
like the  Cnidian Venus. Compare also the Holkham 
head, no. 37? [G. Scuarr.] Bought by J. and W. Vokins, 
£120 155. 

No. 886 (no. 3). Bust of the ‘dying Alexander, erroneously 
styled ‘bust of Niobe’ in the catalogue. Woodcut. It is, 
according to Mr. Scharf, a modern copy of the Florentine bust. 
Bought by G. Sinclair, £409 10s. 
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No. 889. Antique marble group of two Cupids. Хо details 
known. Bought by Mrs. Williams. 

No. 1005. Bust of Homer, in basalt, on bronze mount. ‘Bearded 
and crowned with laurels. OMHPOZ infront below.’ [G.ScHARF.] 
Antique ? Bought by Т. Agnew & Son, £99 158, 

No. 1423. A pair of Roman mosaics, with birds, a mouse, and 
serpent, е 
No. 1426. Small antique Roman bust of а boy, Bought by 
J. and W. Vokins, £157 10s. 

No. 1427. Antique double terminal bust (of Dionysos 1), with 
ivy wreath in the hair. Bought by Duncan, £66 35. 

No. 1447. Bust of Niobe. Bought by J. В, Lorent, £84. 

No. 1448, Bust of a Roman Empress. Bought by H. Samuel, 
£13 133, 

HILLINGDON Court (Middlesex). 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 301.) 

In this seat of Sir C. Мпия, M.P., near Uxbridge, the 
Aitic bull, once the property of Cockerell, is still in his old 
place under a yew-tree, the branches of which һауе not been 
able to protect the poor creature from the injuries of the damp 
English climate. The annexed Plate С, is copied from а 
photograph kindly taken by Mr. S. Gardner, with Sir C. 
Millss permission. From a letter of Professor P. Gardner 
I сору the following remarks. “Тһе bull is rather carelessly 
finished and the details only superficially rendered. Тһе head 
is the best part and the legs the worst. I have no doubt that 
he was set up on a base so as to be looked at rather from 
below; as the back is quite rough, it is clear that that was not 
intended to be looked at. He reminds me of the animals of the 
Dipylon cemetery [Salinas, Monumenti sepolerali scoperti in 
Atene, 1863, Curtius and Kaupert, Atlas von Athen, pl. iv], and 
I should suppose that he must be of the same period, in spite 
of his somewhat archaic air. The marble is very hard and 
white; as the bull is covered with moss, it is not easy to 
examine its texture, but tradition says it is Pentelic, Mr. 
Constantine has been good enough to take for me the following 
measurements : length from top of head to root of tail 5 feet 
8 inches (1°70 ш.); height to top of head 3 feet 3 inches 
(0:98 то); length of head 18 inches (0°45 m.). Не would thus 
represent a very small animal, if intended to be of life-size.’ 
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CastLE Howarp (Yorkshire), 
(Ancient Marbles, р. 325—332.) 


Of all the larger collections of ancient marbles in England, 
that of the Earls of Carlisle at Castle Howard was the only one 
which, when I collected the materials of my book, I had not 
had ап opportunity of examining myself. With the kind per- 
mission of Mr. G. Ночлвр, M.P., who is now residing in that 
vast palace, I have been able to fill up that gap, and to give a 
somewhat exacter account of the greater part of the marbles, 
which are scattered over the hall (nos. 1, 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 16), the 
long corridors, and some saloons of the house. Nevertheless, my 
catalogue is far from being complete, the number of antique 
sculptures being very large, and my time being limited; I feel 
‚ sure, however, that no piece of any importance has been over- 
looked. I shall mention all those marbles which I have in- 
spected myself.— Besides the fourth Earl of Carlisle (4. 1758), 
who began collecting in Italy, his successor the fifth Earl 
(d. 1825), followed the same line and added several specimens 
to the collection. 

1. Female statue. The antique head, which has been added, 
is pretty; it is crowned not with laurel but with ears of corn. 
H. 1:38. 

2. Female statue (only accessible with the aid of ladders). 
Тһе antique portrait head is certainly the original head. It 
was broken, but the lines of the fracture prove that the two 
parts belong together; and so does the Parian marble which is 
of exactly the same quality in the head and the body. Several 
smaller restorations and patches are of no importance. The 
style is caleulated for mere decoration. H. 1778. 

8. Fortuna, The head and the body are of different marble. 
The antique head, which shows a pretty countenance and is very 
well executed, including those portions of the hair which have 
not been retouched, is of Greek marble. Тһе expression of the 
features is rather ideal though not expressly characteristic for 
Venus, as Waagen supposed. Unfortunately, the head is much 
broken and patched, the nose, the lips, the chin, the stephané 
being modern, The neck is inserted. The body, the execution 
of which is rather coarse but sufficient for the purpose of 
decorative effect, is made of Italian marble, and in excellent 
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preservation ; only half the left fore-arm with the сар, and the 
fingers of the right hand are new. The cornucopia contains an 
apple, ears of corn, a bunch of grapes, a pomegranate, a pine- 
apple, and flowers. The back of the statue is but little worked, 
the chair only sketched. Н. 1:59, with the pedestal, 1:73. 

4, Athenà, She rests not on the left but on the right leg. 
The folds of the cloak before the stomach and the thighs are 
executed in an exceedingly simple, flat way; similar is the 
treatment of the chiton. Cavaceppi’s engraving (Raccolta, 71. 
pl. 18), repeated by Clarac (iii. 471, 900), is so exactly like the 
statue, even in a number of small and insignificant details, that 
I have little doubt that it refers to this copy; Brotherton’s 
drawing taken from the original at Castle Howard itself (Clarac, 
iii, 462 в, 888 О), is less exact. Not only the right arm but 
also the shoulder, from the beginning of the cloak, is new. 

5. Hygieia. Of remarkably perfect preservation; even both 
the hands, though broken, are undoubtedly antique and her 
own, and so are the cup and the serpent (except the head and 
the neck from the goddess’s hand). The right hand seems to 
have been broken in ancient times; a hole within the palm and 
another opposite to it, in the body of the statue, may have 
served to fasten it. Another hole opposite the serpent’s head 
will have served a similar purpose. The execution of the 
drapery is flat in general, but sharper in those folds which are 
more prominent. The fingers are not rounded but rather 
square. The statue itself is of Parian, the portrait head (nose 
new) of Italian marble. H. 1°64. 

6. Boy (Eros). No traces of wings. The curly head is cer- 
tainly antique; it was broken, but there is every probability 
that it is really the original head. Nose new, The pose of the 
boy is scarcely strained enough for the action presumed by the 
restorer; it would rather suit a boy collecting fruits from a tree 
(see Richmond, no. 8). The work is very pleasant and of good 
execution, Greek marble. Н, 0°68, up to the left hand, 0°74. 

7. Eros, The torso is executed with tolerable softness but 
without great delicacy of feeling; moreover it is much rubbed 
down, and patched in several places. The torso as well as the 
head are of Greek marble, but the quality is different. The 
pretty boy’s head, with clusters of hair, has also suffered from 
smoothing, Н. 1:25. 
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8. Dionysos (placed like no. 2). Notwithstanding the many 
pieces of which the statue has been recomposed, its preservation 
on the whole is very good; new: the panther's head, a few 
unimportant patches, the whole mask of the countenance all 
around to the hair, the head itself being antique and originally 
its own. In the hair which falls down over the neck there 
are remains of red colour. There is little doubt but that the 
nebris, which is worked in exceedingly flat relief, without 
sharply-defined edges, was also painted. It exhibits a rough 
surface, and so do the hair, the kantharos, the bunch of grapes, 
the sandals, the panther, and the tree; all the naked parts of 
the body being smooth and polished. The marble is Greek, of 
large grain, much like the Thasian. H. 1:58. The pedestal, 
also with rough surface, has rounded corners, and shows a very 
simple flat moulding, with а profile similar to that given in 
Arch. Zeitung, 1876, pl. 2. no. xii. 

9. Boy riding on а goat. The garland is composed of flowers, 
not ivy; the stick in his right hand is a small pedum. The 
goat is heavy, its flocky fleece well characterised though super- 
ficially executed; the boy is better. Half of his left foot is 
antique, the end of the goat's beard new. 

10. Sleeping бейепов. Undoubtedly modern. 

11. River god (over the main entrance, accessible by a 
narrow staircase). Тһе main portion of the body, including 
part of the pedestal, made of a greyish stone (marble 7), seems 
to be antique. The workmanship is not refined but does not 
want feeling for form. New: head, both the arms and shoulders, 
great part of the legs from below the knees. Н. 071. Actual 
length of plinth 1:20. 

12. Serapis. The middle head of tbe Kerberos (muzzle new) 
looks like a lion's, the two side heads like dogs' heads. 
Waagen’s description (p. 329) refers not to this statue but to 

19a. Small bust of Serapis, placed near по. 4; of very 
transparent Greek marble; new: the modius of rosso antico, 
the bust of coloured marble. 

18. Youthful Roman in the toga. Much rubbed down. 
Head inserted; new: nose, mouth, chin, portions of drapery, 
scrinium and inferior part of the legs, from the middle of the 
calves downwards. БС 

14. Augustus. Тһе head, without any — very 
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much repolished; it has never been separated from the body. 
Drapery crowded at the left shoulder, poor in other places. On 
the whole the antiquity of the statue is very open to suspicion. 
The many fractures and restorations (right arm, left fore-arm 
with the globe, greater part of the legs) bear witness of the 
statue having remained a long time in the open air, or in some 
other exposed place. Н. 1°73. 

15. Statuette of а nude youth. Certainly modern. 

16. ‘Marcus Aurelius’ The completely preserved head, to 
judge from the treatment of the hair, appears to be modern; 
and so are the pedestal, the trunk, the right leg from the knee, 
etc. The body is of soft work. H. 1°63. 

17. Statwette of .-Athen?. Modern, of about the seventeenth 
century. 





18. Two Pans. This is no group bat a relief, and a very 
pretty one, the authenticity of which I see no reason to doubt, 
It belongs to a series of delicately-carved miniature reliefs, the 
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best known specimen of which may be the Lateran relief of 
ал actor and a muse (Benndorf-Schoene, no. 245, comp. London. 
Lansdowne House, no. 72), and is executed in a beautiful 
yellowish Greek marble of fine grain. The relief is tolerably 
high; the head of the elder Pan was in great part detached 
from the ground. The field of the relief is not even, but on 
different levels. The sculpture is full of fresh life, by no means 
dry. Au engraving by H. Moses, privately made and never 
published, some copies of which I owe to the kindness of 
Mr. Howard, is here repeated, with some corrections of little 
consequence. It dispenses me from giving a detailed descrip- 
tion. Far the greater portion is antique and intact, including 
the frame which shows a simple moulding. The line of restora- 
tion crosses the right leg, the tail the skin, the head (the 
upper part of which is modern), the left wrist (hand and thyrsos 
new) of the elder, and the horns of the younger Pan, at the left 
cheek of whom there isa patch. Н. 0.25. L. 0'28. 

19, 20. Two groups of a lion tearing а bull. Тһе two groups 
were evidently to serve as counter-parts, being composed in 
opposite directions, and of nearly the same size (Н. 067, and 
0:69; L. 1:21, and 115). Preservation excellent; restorations 
oflittle consequence. Тһе bulls are fallen on all four legs, the 
necks bent back; thelions have jumped from behind, and are 
biting the bulls' necks. Italian marble. 

20a. Small goat, capering. Decorative work. The horns, 
being let in, and made of real born, are no doubt a modern 
addition. H. including the pedestal, 0:43. 1,044. 


BUSTS. 


21. Bust of Minerva, Modern. Head and helmet of black 
marble, bust of oriental alabaster. 

22. Mask of bearded Bacchus. Much patched, and very coarse, 
if at all antique. Н. 1:05. Length of face 0°46, 

23. Bust of Bacchus. See Catalogue. 

24. Head with Phrygian cap. Turn of the head and ex- 
pression somewhat sentimental, reminding us slightly of the 
portraits of Alexander the Great. Workmanship not bad, but 
rather poor. New, also bust and top of cap. Pariah marble. 
Length of face 0°22. | 
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25. Head of Io. One would think of a Juno, of insignificant 
expression, but for the two little horns which are certainly 
antique. 

26. Hieratic head of Athené, The style is similar to that of 
the famous Artemis at Naples (Miiller-Wieseler, 1. 10, 38); 
the helmet seems best to suit Athené. The wreath of flowers 
forms the ornament of a kind of stephané, below which the 
forehead is covered by a mass of stiff hair, an arrangement very 
much like that of the ‘Zeus Talleyrand’ (Arch. Zeit. 1843, pl. 1. 
1874, pl. 9). The ears are covered by a flat, curved garland, 
as it were, of hair, similar to the arrangement on certain 
Athenian tetradrachms (Miiller-Wieseler, i. 16, 70). Longer 
tresses fall down behind the neck. The low, round helmet was 
decorated with an animal at the top, and a crest, remains of 
both of which are preserved. Traces of red colour are visible 
also in the eyes. 

27. Youthful head. This unusually beautiful head, which 
shows no marks of special Heraklean character, is far the finest 
specimen of the whole collection. It belongs to the Lysippic 
type and may be best compared with such heads as that of the 
Meleagros at Berlin or in the Vatican, to which corresponds also 
the turn of the head. All the peculiarities of fine Lysippic 
heads may be traced, though a little tempered, executed not 
with that feeling of individuality which we should find in a 
Greek original, but still with a fine rendering of the whole 
character. The head is of a beautiful Greek marble of large 
grain, perhaps Parian, the bust of Thasian marble. Length of 
face 0°18. 

28. Head of Seilenos. The pointed ears confute Waagen's 
opinion that it might be the portrait of a poet. Very noble 
type, without any vulgar feature. Beard pretty long. New: 
top of nose. Thasian marble. 

29. Dallaway’s ‘ Dioskuros' seems to mean no. 27; at least I 
have found no head of Dioskuros in the collection. 

My time did not allow me to go carefully through the very 
large number of Roman portrait busts, which occupy the walls of 
the long corridors; consequently I have nothing to add to nos. 
30—44. A cursory inspection, however, seemed to prove that 
there are no busts among them of peculiar interest or artistic 
value. 
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RELIEFS, 


45. Nikè. See Catalogue. 

46. Bacchante and youth. Right fore-arm and hand of the 
Maenad, except the index and the middle finger, are new. 

47. Sepulchral relief. The attendant stands to the left of 
the youth, the tree is to his right. High relief (006). Roman 
work. Н. 0.46. 1.043. 

48. Child's sarcophagus. All the figures of the whole sar- 
cophagus are moving right, our description follows the oppo- 
site direction. Front side: A tree at the right extremity 
of it indicates that the whole procession begins with the girl 
preceding Dionysos; before her feet is a panther. Dionysos 
turns his head towards the attendant boy who supports him. 
Left end: The basket (head of snake quite clear) is near the 
god's attendant; the Satyr boy moves towards it; behind (not 
before) him is the girl with tympanon in the upraised left 
hand; her right arm is grasped by Pan, who is followed by 
the Centaur; the closing girl, who looks much like a Maenad, 
- is half concealed by the Centaur. Right end: After the back 
with the boys treading grapes, comes the boy with flute, partly 
concealed by the female Centaur; the boy with lyre follows; 
after him a basket on the ground, with a serpent; then tho 
Satyr boy with pedum and nebris; finally the tree, which 
separates this group from that on the front. Н. 0°29, 
L. 0:91. 

49. Ploughman, Тһе oxen move left. The kind of relief is 
а little like that of no. 18, but much coarser. The old piece is 
h. 0:18, 1. 0°43. 

50. Cippus of P. Aelius Taurus. See Addenda, p. xxiv. 

51. Double cinerarium. The inscription runs thus :— 


VIGELLIAE 
ANTHVSAE 


М. VIGELLIVS 
LOGYS - ET 


VIGELLIA’ vIxit · ANN - XXXXV 


IVCVNDA 





garland garland 
Within the garlands, birds and locusts; beneath the ram's skull, 
bird and snake. 
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51а. Triple cinerariwm. The fields to the left and to the 
right are empty, in the middle field the inscription :— 


VIGELLIAE 
ық. 
ERATÓNIS 


Ornaments of no importance. 
52. Round cinerariwm. See Addenda, p. xxiv. 
53. Round pedestal. H. 1:02. Diameter 0°75. 


BRONZES. 


59. Venus, with diadem. _Same type as Stanmore, no. 1. 
Arch. Zeitung, 1870, pl. 38. 
60. Fury. Undoubtedly modern. 


MOSAICS. 


64. Young Pan, sitting. The wine-skin lies on the ground, 
Pan holds its mouth in his right hand. The large cup is 
yellow. Two masks on the ground, the one of a bearded man 
with ruffled hair, the other of a bald-headed Seilenos; a third 
grey-bearded mask lies on the krater. Between this and Pan, 
in the middle of the picture, an altar with fruits lying on it. 
L. 0°55. Н. 0°55. 

65. Aphrodite. L. 0535. Н. 0535. 


PAINTED VASE, 


66. Krater of Python. See Addenda p. xxiv., and Engelmann 
Annali dell’ Inst. 1872, p. 7. In the Docwmenti inediti per 
servire alla storia dei Musei d'Italia, iv. р. 124 &c., is reproduced 
a catalogue, made in 1796, of the new museum of the manu- 
factory of porcelain at Naples; among the vases dug up by 
order of the royal government at S. Agata de’ Goti and deposited 
in that museum are, besides others, the famous vase of Kadmos 
slaying the dragon, by Assteas (No. 53), and our vase (p. 133 
No. 119), with the additional remark ‘è stato ripulito, e ritoccato? 
As far as I could observe, this remark may refer to the upper 
parts of the two rain-pouring Nymphs; the legs, the head, and 
perhaps some further details of Antenor; some parts of the 
head of Aos. Generally the colours are less glaring than they 
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appear in the engraving. Тһе sceptre of Zeus, with its curious 
prominences, is painted white at both extremities, as far as 
they stand out from the body. Тһе back is of very superficial 
execution. Н. 057. Diam. 0:53.—Sant' Agata de’ бой, though 
situated in Campania, is known for the later style of its vases 
very similar to those of Lucanian origin. Of Python this is the 
only known specimen; of the five vases of Assteas three were 
found at Paestum, the above-named at S. Agata (not at Bari in 
Apulia), the fifth which was originally in the possession of the 
Bishop of Nola, may also have come from the neighbouring 
place of S. Agata. Comp. Klein, Griech. Vasen mit Meister- 
signaturen, p. 84. 


Ince BLUNDELL HALL. 
(Ancient Marbles, р. 333—415.) 


In the Athenaeum of 1883, Nos. 2917—2919, pp. 375, 408, 
439, an account is given of the ancient marbles of that large 
collection, the author of which offers suggestive remarks and 
criticisms on a great number of the most conspicuous specimens, 
of most of which he quotes the numbers of my catalogue) It 
would be impossible to give here an extract of all what is new 
in those observations; the only specimen of some interest over- 
looked by me seems to be ‘a Greek male left thigh, possessing 
exquisitely carved work about the knee, which has, with the 
finest style, the pulpiness and energy of life’ (p. 376; in the 
Pantheon). 


1 The same critic, in a very kind 
review of my book, in the Athenaeum, 
1883, No. 2895, p. 512, objectsto my hav- 
ing ‘ overlooked Foucquet’ in my Intro- 
duction. Iam notawareof any ancient 
sculpture of Foucquet's collection hav- 
ing come into English hands. I had 
therefore no reason to speak about that 
collection in an account which deals 
with ‘the influx of ancient sculptures 


indo Great Britain’ only, not with ‘the 
development of the taste for antique 
sculptures on this side of the Alps.’ 
The farther reproach that ‘due honour 
is not given to Haydon,’ will easily be 
refuted by a reference to pp. 140, 145, 
148, to which I may add what I have 
stated in an article quoted p. 138, note 
354. 
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LONDON. 
H. ATKINSON, Esq. 
` (Ancient Marbles, p. 431.) 


Owing to the goodness of Richard Fisher, Esq. I have had 
access to the Athenian marbles mentioned in my Catalogue. 
According to a notice by Mr. Fisher they were collected 
by WiLLIAM ATKINSON, an architect of reputation and an 
intimate friend of the Athenian Lord Elgin, part of whose 
marbles were first deposited in the grounds of Mr. Atkinson's 
house at St. John's Wood. It may have been on this occasion 
that Lord Elgin presented his friend with some of his acqui- 
sitions. On that gentleman's death, his son, HENRY ATKINSON, 
took the marbles in question to 61, Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, where they were sold by auction in March last, 
Mr. Atkinson having died intestate. Of the ten pieces which 
the collection is said to contain, I have been shown the following 
seven by the housekeeper, who knew of no more specimens. 
Although there are no fragments from the Parthenon among 
these relics, still their Athenian origin secures them a certain 
interest. 

1. Attic sepulchral stelé, of simple shape. The top, of semi- 
circular form, is quite plain. А simple moulding separates it 
from the main field, on which is represented a girl, standing to 
the right, the hair encircled by a ribbon, draped in chiton and 
cloak, and holding on the left hand a little bird which she 
caresses with her right hand. Pretty low relief; from the end 
of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth century. The slab is 
broken below. H. 0°39 (slab 0°25, top 0:14). І. 0:20. Purchased 
at the sale by Mr. Woolner, the sculptor. 

2. Upper part of an Attic sepulchral stel, including the top 
decorated with a fine anthemion in relief and ending in three 
rounded akroteria, a simple cornice, and the uppermost plain 
part of the slab itself Н. 048. L. 0:35. Now in Brit. 
Mus. 

3. Attic sepulchral lekythos of Hippokrates and Eukolim, 
Half the neck and foot wanting. Hippokrates, an elderly, 
bearded man, with portrait-like countenance, is sitting to the 
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left, turned to the right, back, left arm and legs enveloped in 
his cloak, raising his left arm as though he were holding a 
sceptre, and holding hands with an unveiled female (Eukoliné) 
draped in chiton and cloak, who stands opposite him in a quiet 
pose. Above the heads the inscriptions :— 


EYKOAINHEYPOAEMO 
IPPOKPATHE ма ГААҮК& 


AYKEO 
head 


The word l'Aavxís, incised less deeply, is evidently an addition, 
though not much later than the rest. The О instead of oy 
indicates the first quarter of the fourth century. Relief low, 
not very careful and rather defaced. H. 0:52. Diam. about 
0:30. Purchased at the sale by Mr. Trist. - 

4. Upper part of a large Attic sepulchral amphora, including 
part of the high and slender neck, and of the large handle 
decorated with beautiful flowers and scrollwork in low relief 
Н. 0°28. W. 0°28. 

5. Fragment of an Attic relief, of a very singular kind. The 
lower right corner only preserved. Remains of a draped figure 
in very high relief, with the right arm lying in the lap, sitting 
on a simple stool with tapering legs and cross beams between 
them ; under the stool in lower relief a lying bull, very pretty. 
The stool rests on a kind of square pedestal, the right extremity 
of which only is remaining. On this are represented in very low 
relief three figures, all turned to the left, and all bent a little 
forward ; to the left slight traces of a fourth figure. The three 
remaining figures are a naked youth, bearing a box on his left 
hand, and stretching out his right hand which seems to hold a 
cup; behind him a bearded man, enveloped in his cloak, and sup- 
porting on a staff his body which is much bent forward; finally 
a bearded man, draped in his cloak, with lowered right arm. 
I am not aware of any similar kind of sculpture, If the 
fragment be part of a sepulchral relief, I should be at a loss 
to mention an analogous specimen. Can it be part of a copy 
of a seated statue of some divinity, including its pedestal 
decorated with reliefs? H. 0°32. L. 0:18. 

6. Front of a small Corinthian capital of pilaster. At the 
lower edge part of an ovolo, which gives the whole sculpture the 
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character of а composita-capital Н. 0:29. І, 025. Now in 
Brit. Mus. 

7. Base of a column. Round the whole the стеіра Arri- 
xoupyýs, the tori decorated with ornamental patterns; at the 
top another trochilus of smaller size, an astragalus, and a small 
torus. Тһе plinth at the foot was only meant to be inserted 
somewhere, as is shown by its roughly worked surface. Н. 0-21. 
Diam. about 0°55. Now in Brit. Mus. 

The British Museum acquired, besides the three marbles 
already mentioned, architectural fragments. 


бтосвнвлр House (Wiltshire). 
(Ancient Marbles, p. 661.) 


According to the newspapers, the picture gallery and the 
library of Sir Henry Hoare have been sold by auction, in June 
and August, 1883. What may have become of the statue, or 
statues, mentioned in my book ? 


SUNDORNE CASTLE (Shropshire). 


This place, the possession of the Rev. J. DRYDEN Picorr 
СоввЕтт, is situated not far from Shrewsbury. Professor Colvin 
has directed my attention to a passage in Murray's Handbook 
Jor Shropshire, Cheshire and Lancashire, 1870, p. 60: ‘In the 
drawing room is a statue of Venus, brought from Rome, for 
which Nollekens is said to have offered a thousand pounds,’ 


West Park (Hants). 


I owe to a kind communication of F. Haverfield, Esq., of 
New College, Oxford, the notice of a marble bust preserved at 
West Park, a country house near Fordingbridge, not far from 
Salisbury, in the possession of Eyre Coorg, Esq. Two 
photographs, unfortunately executed on a very small scale, 
serve to illustrate Mr, Haverfield’s description. The bust is 
covered by a plain breastplate, the midst of which is occupied 
by a Medusa’s head... The neck is rather-long. The youthfal 
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head bears a small lion's skin cap instead of a helmet. Mr. 
Haverfield had already alluded to the bust in the Journal of 
Philology, xii. p. 296, as being *perhaps the head of a Roman 
emperor. Now he is rather inclined to take it for а female 
head, and, instancing the famous statue of the lion-helmeted 
Athené in the Villa Albani, he supposes it to represent the same 
goddess in similar attire, However, the shape and the material 
of the breastplate, which is evidently meant to be of metal, as 
well as the leathern stripes covering the shoulders, would be 
scarcely consistent with a representation of Athené; at least I 
know no example of the kind. It would rather lead us to think, 
in accordance with Mr. Haverfield's former impression, that 
the bust represents a youthful warrior; although I am obliged 
to confess that neither the lion's skin admits of an easy ex- 
planation, nor seems the countenance to bear a resemblance to 
any one of the Roman emperors who might have been re- 
presented under the shape of a young Hercules. Perhaps a 
closer examination of the original would lead to а more 
satisfactory explanation. Тһе nose and the neck are slightly 
touched up. Тһе bust is supposed to have been brought from 
Alexandria, together with a Latin inscription (Journ. of Philol. 
l. cit. Ephem. Epigr. v. p. 3 no. 10, p. 259), at the beginning of 
this century by Major-General Sir Eyre Coote, K.C.B. 

Mr. Haverfield further observes that in the second edition of 
Thomas Walsh's Journal of the late Campaign in Egypt (the 
first edition appeared іп 1803) there is an appendix containing a 
list of ancient remains brought home by the English troops in 
1801-2, and among them ‘two statues supposed to be of Severus 
and Marcus Awrelius,in white marble. Neither of these statues 
is at present in West Park. 


At the end of this article which deals with ancient monu- 
ments hitherto hidden or not sufficiently known, I beg leave to 
draw once more (сотр. Anc. Marbles, p. 161, note 432) the 
attention of the readers of this Journal to one of the most 
curious antique marbles which were ever brought to England, 
long since utterly lost sight of: { 
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THE CORINTHIAN PUTEAL. 


The history of this sculpture is strange enough. About the 
beginning-of this century it was in the possession of a certain 
Notard at Corinth, a descendant of a noble and ancient Greek 
family. He had got the marble, being “а cylindrical piece of 
marble, pierced in the centre, a foot and a half in height, and 
sculptured with ten human figures in very low relief,’ from a 
Turk in whose house it had served as the mouth of a well. 
‘From the friction occasioned by those who drew water from 
it, the figures were much injured, and most of the heads 
destroyed.’ ^ Notará placed the marble in his garden and 
adapted it to the same use, but ‘the completeness of the stone 
at the bottom, and the incompleteness at the top, induced Mr. 
Notará to place the former side upwards, and thus to reverse 
the figures.’ As the European travellers at that epoch used 
to stay in Notará's house, the puteal could not but awake 
their lively interest. Among those visitors to Corinth were 
Edward Dodwell, in December 1805, and Martin Leake, a few 
months later, in April 1806 (Dodwell Classical Towr, 11. p. 200- 
202. Leake, Travels in the Morea, ІП. p. 264-268). Notwith- 
standing the reversed position of the marble, Dodwell had a 
drawing of it made by his Italian companion Pomardi, which 
he published first in his Alowni bassirilievi della Grecia (Rome 
1812), and afterwards in his Classical Tour; and Leake 
was among the first who suggested the right explanation 
(marriage of Herakles and Hebe). A cast also was made and 
brought to Athens. There Baron Stackelberg, in 1811, made a 
new drawing of it, which was reproduced in Gerhard's Antike 
Bildwerke, pl. 14-16 (comp. Gerhard's Hyperbor.-rém. Studien, П. 
p. 303). Both drawings have often been repeated. The interest 
shown by the foreign dilettanti had meanwhile induced the 
owner to transfer the original to Zante, a favourite place for art- 
dealing at that epoch, and there, I suppose, it was bought by 
Frederick North, afterwards Lord Guilford, in whose possession 
it was already in 1819, when Dodwell published his Journal. 
The further fate of the marble can be traced mainly on the 
basis of authentic information gathered with great care, and 
kindly communicated to me by Professor Newton. Тһе sculp- 
' ture was brought to London end there placed in the garden of 
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Lord Guilford's house, 24, St. James's Place, in which the owner 
never lived but which was only used as a 'storehouse for 
books and odd things.’ After Lord Guilford's death, in 1827, 
the puteal was sold with the house to Mr. Thomas Went- 
worth Beaumont who, according to the recollection of Baroness 
North, a niece of Lord Guilford, declined to part with the 
marble when either a member of the North family or some 
lover of art wished to buy it. When I visited London for the 
first time, in 1861, and together with my friend the late 
Professor Friederichs made several attempts to rediscover the 
lost marble, which meanwhile had found its fixed place in all the 
treatises on the history of Greek art, nobody could tell us where 

to go in search of it. Nevertheless, it seems certain that at 

that time it was still in its old place, and that it disappeared 

only a few years later when, after the death of Mr. Beaumont, 

the widow sold the house, with the pufeal, to the present owner, 

Mr. Jardine, who pulled the house down and rebuilt it. From 

that time every trace of the marble is lost, and only some poor 

blackened fragments of a cast bequeathed to the British Museum 

by the late Earl of Aberdeen remain to give an exact idea of 
the style of the relief. 

The Editors of this Journal have thought it advisable to have 

а woodcut made from Gerhard's plates, with indications to show 

of what parts casts now exist, those not remaining being drawn 

in dotted lines; also to bave those parts of these fragments 

which could be recomposed so as to form complete figures, 

reproduced on Plates LVI., LVII. They represent Peitho 

and Hermes, Herakles and Alkmene, according to the com- 

mon interpretation. The photographs, notwithstanding the 

fragmentary character of the figures, will serve to show 

that, on the whole, Pomardi's drawings are materially more 

trustworthy than those by Stackelberg, but that neither of them 

is satisfactory as to style. In the figure of Hermes, for instance 
(which is evidently bearded, not beardless as in Stackelberg's 
drawing), the contrast between the somewhat slight body, with 
the characteristic flatness of the abdomen, and the very robust 
thighs is not well rendered in the engravings. The graceful 

figure of Peitho is treated on the cast in a much simpler way ; 

the body is broader and less rounded in its outlines as well as in 

its modelling ; that part of the drapery which falls down from” 
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the left arm, shows a more severe and rectilinear arrangement 
and a flatter treatment; in that part which is grasped with the 
right hand, the lines of the fold are much harder, the individual 
folds are far more separated by flat valleys as it were, and they 
are detached from the leg much nearer to its back outline so as 
to leave this more distinctly visible; such a separation between 
body and drapery being a general feature of archaic sculpture. 
The character of real archaism is still more traceable in the 
figure of Alkmene, the hard archaic treatment of whose drapery 
is scarcely to be recognised in the engravings. It strongly 
recalls some figures of the Thasian relief of Apollo Nymphegetes 
in the Louvre, the style of which can now be better studied 
since, on the request of Prof. Colvin, casts have been made. An 
entirely new feature of the relief is the gentle bending of 
Alkmene’s head, instead of the stiff upright position assigned to 
it in the former drawings. On the whole, the photographs 
strongly corroborate the views of those scholars who would like 
to ascribe the marble not to some later period of imitated 
archaism, but to an earlier epoch in which true archaic feeling 
began to be blended partly with a certain dawn of freedom (so 
especially in the figure of Peitho), partly with a slight exagge- 
ration of traditional habits (so in the figure of Hermes). This 
conviction cannot but strengthen our wish that the lost original 
itself might be rediscovered and allow a fuller and final 
examination, 

The question is, Where can this original lie hid? If, as 
one might suppose, the original was removed with the rest 
of the demolished house by the contractors who undertook 
to rebuild it, who knows in what marble mason's yard, or 
in what cellar the puteal may now be cast away? It is well 
known that the Strangford marbles, now in the British 
Museum, were discovered by Prof. Newton in a cellar; and 
so was Lord Stratford de Redcliffe's statue of Hercules which 
has since entered Mr. Cook's collection, at Richmond. Ол 
the other hand, another capital piece of Lord Guilford’s 
collection, a very fine Attic sepulchral relief, has reappeared in 
the northernmost part of England, in Lord Lonsdale's collection 
at Lowther Castle (Алг. Marbles, р. 492, no. 37), but nobody can 
tell in what way it came there; the late Lord Lonsdale formed 
his collection mainly by individual acquisitions at sales and 
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оп similar occasions. These examples may shew that it is no 
ways а hopeless endeavour to track such lost treasures, and that 
sometimes a happy chance may help those to discover them who 
remember in time what has been lost and what is to be 
recovered. In the present case, the subjoined sketch will serve 
to help the memory. It is well worth the common efforts of all 
the English, and especially the London readers of this Journal, 
to search after such a capital monument as the Corinthian puteal. 
Who will succeed in finding it out? ‘О pavuras yépas é£ei. 


STRASSBURG. ` 
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NUMISMATIC COMMENTARY ON PAUSANIAS. 


I. 
Book I. 39-44.—MzGAnICA, 
Воок II.—ConiNTHIACA, 


Tus following paper is the first of a series of two or three which 
will bring into contact the extant coins of Greece and the text 
of Pausanias, thus furnishing to many passages of the traveller's 
writings a running numismatic commentary. 

The main object we lave set before us is to collect and set 
forth the numismatice reproductions of works of art mentioned 
by Pausanias; but we have not excluded any numismatic types 
which at all illustrate the cults and the legends mentioned by 
him as existing in the various cities of Peloponnesus. 

The importance of the work cannot be doubted when we con- 
sider that in the case of many of the statues mentioned by 
Pausanias the only copies known are those upon coins; we may 
therefore hope to reconstruct from numismatic evidence, at least 
the general schemes of many great works of art wholly lost, and 
thus furnish very important material for recovering the history 
of Greek art; especially the history of the succession of types 
of the chief deities of Greece, which is a subject of great and 
increasing interest to archaeologists. 

Generally speaking, the coins on which we can place the most 
reliance as sources of information as to the monuments are those 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. These coips are also the best 
in point of execution; and we may add they are contem- 
porary with the travels of Pausanias. . 
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To discern whether the types of Greek coins of the Imperial 
class, with which chiefly we shall have to do, are merely con- 
ventional representations of deities, or whether on the other 
hand they are copies of statues, is not an easy task. But a few 
rules may be laid down which may be safely used in judging 
of this matter. 

There is reason to suppose that the figure of a deity 
on а coin is а copy of а cultus-statue in the following 
cases :-- 

(1) When it is represented within a temple or shrine. This 
is the surest of all indications of an intention to copy ; and few 
or no instances will be found in which on coins a merely 
conventional figure of a deity is placed in a temple. Of course 
we cannot trust the small and careless representations on coins 
for accuracy in such details as the number of pillars in a temple, 
or the design of the pediment; and even in representing the 
cultus-statue, a die-sinker might take strange liberties. But 
it seems that in every case he meant to copy so far as his 
ability and memory served. 

(2) When the figure stands on а pedestal, the intention 
is obviously to represent a statue. Ву parity of reasoning, 
when the figure on the coins leans on a pillar, or otherwise 
is of a design fitted for the round but not for reliefs, 16 is 
probably inspired by a statue. 

(3) The presence of an altar on a coin is also an indication, 
although a less trustworthy indication, of the intention to 
portray a cultus-statue. 

(4) So is also any indication of locality, such as a river-god 
or acropolis-rock. But of course such proofs as these must not 
be seriously relied on. 

(5) When an identical type recurs unchanged on the coins 
of a series of emperors stretching over a long period, then 
there arises a presumption that such uniformity is caused by 
the existence of a sculptural original, constantly under the 
eyes of successive die-sinkers, They may in some cases 
have copied the coins one of another, but this is less likely. 

(8) Sometimes the language used by Pausanias enables us 
to determine the xion of a statue and a coin-type. For 
instance, һе may describe the statue in detail and the description 
may apply to the coin-type; or he may state the age and the 
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author of the statue, and these may completely suit the figure 
of the coin, 

(T) In some cases, especially where archaic types are con- 
cerned, the figure on the coin may bear sufficient internal 
evidence of being copied from a statue, and we may in some 
cases be able to identify that statue from information other- 
wise gained. 

The only previous writer who must be acknowledged as our 
predecessor is Panofka, who published in 1853-5, Archæological 
Commentaries оп certain portions of Pausanias, more especially 
П, 24, which describes the citadel of Argos. Of course the 
material at our disposal is far more abundant than that which 
he could command. 

А. word must be said as to the share taken in this paper by 
the two compilers. They began the task independently; for 
the present article it was found advisable to use the numis- 
matic lists of the Swiss colleague, which were more complete, 
as а basis: he has also furnished the casts used for illus- 
tration in the case of all coins not in England or Paris. The 
English colleague has added some material and put the article 
into final form, and is responsible for the comments added after 
the lists of .coins.* 

- The text used is that of Schubring (Teubner 1881) | 
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. | MEGARA. 

l.—Paus. І. 40, 2. Т5 62 xpývns ой тбрро таўттѕ dpyaidv 
éorw lepóv .... kal dyahud те rerai yadxodv 'Артё- 
рабоб еӨтікілеш Xwrelpas ....тй)у 6% Артешу айту 
Әтроуу/ішу ётоісє. Cf. 44, 2, statue of Artemis in 
temple of Apollo. 

ARTEMIS running to the right i in short chiton; holds torch 
in each hand. 

JE Auton. Obv. Apollo-head. Neumann r pl. vir, 4. Mion. IT. 141, 819, 

Auton. bv. Head of Eucleides. В.М. Mion, п. 141, 318. (A 1.). 


Ant. Pius. Lenke, p. 74. M. Aurel M.S. ш. 588, 977. 
Commodus and Sept. Severus. В.М. 


This type of Artemis recurs on coins of Pagae in exactly 
similar form. It is, as we shall show in treating of that 
city (infra) undoubtedly a copy of the work of Strongylion. 

The head of Eucleides of Megara is very peculiar. The 
philosopher, though bearded, wears the veil and the earring of 
a woman. It has been suggested by Visconti that this is 
obviously in allusion to the tale told about Eucleides, that he 
came disguised as a woman, and veiled, from Megara, to attend 
the lectures of Plato, at a time when access to Athens was 
forbidden to the Megarians under pain of death. Sce Aulus 
Gellius, Noct. Att. v1. 10. 

2.—Paus. І. 41, 8. Où тбрро è тоў "TXXov шујцатоѕ .... 
уаде .... ATÓAXcvÓs есті kal Apréuidos: ....'АМка- 
ovv тду ПӘотов .... тд ієрду тота тобто 'Arypo- 
Tépav “Артешу xal "АтдААоуа ’Aypaicy érrovouácavra. 

Artemis Agrotera in long chiton running to the right, holds 
bow in left hand, and with right draws an arrow from 
her quiver. 


Z Caracalla. В. м. x п.) Revus Delge, 1860, pl. п. б. 
Sept. Severus. B.M. 


See also Apollo. 

3.—Paus. І. 40, 4. "Ес тб той Ais Téuevos dceX0obct каћої- 
uevov 'OXvurietov vaós ёст: Oéas áfios . . .. тф бё 
dyddpare TOU Ards Trpda wrrov édépavros kal ypvcob, та 
82 Nowa тт\оў тё ёст: каї гуілроу” тоса 8 айтд 
Өеӧкосроу М№ёуоисі керк; ун de ol 
Фе: бау. ) 

Zxus seated on throne, holds Victory. 


JE Ant. Pius, Arch, 2. 1843, p. 148, 16. 
M. Aurel B. M. (A ш.) М, 8. пі. 588, 375. 
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Zeus seated, holds eagle. 
Е Sept. Sev. 
The figure on the coins is the usual conventional representa- 


tion of a seated Zeus by Pheidias, such as that found on the 
coins of Elis, of Alexander the Great, &c. It is curious that the 
Zeus on the coins bears sometimes a Victory and sometimes an 
eagle. The statues doubtless held a Victory, and it was the 
natural instinct of Greek art in the good period, in engraving 
so small a thing as a coin die, to substitute for the Victory a 
simpler device of the same meaning, such as an eagle, the bird 
of victory. Accordingly on Alexander’s own coins, the Olympian 
Zeus invariably carries an eagle; on the coins of his successors, 
a figure of Victory is sometimes substituted. 
4.—Cf, Paus. І. 43, 6. Kal еу rà каф тф тАлсіоу Modcas 
кай xaXkoür Ala етоіпсе Avounmos. Cf. 40, 6, Аи 
Kovíov vads ойк Éywv брофоу. 
Zeus striding to the right, naked, holds thunderbolt and eagle. 
In some cases he seems to stand on a basis, and so to 
represent a statue. 


JE Caracalla. M.S. ur. 590, 384. 
L. Verus. Imh. (А 1у.) 


5.—Paus. І. 40, 6. “Естф» акрбтодиу dveMBobat . . . . бота 
меу Awvócov vas Nuxrediov. Cf. 43, 5, фкобдитае 
6) xal rà Atoviow тд iepóv lloXócibos, kal Éóavov 
dvéÜmnkev atroxexpuppévov 2% juv тАҘу тоб тросфттоу. 
қ . тойтоу рёу ё) Патрфоу каћодсіу" érepov 68 
Aióvvcov AacUXAtov émovoudtovres к.т. 

Dionysus standing, clad in short chiton, holds in right hand 
kantharos, left rests on thyrsos. 

JE Sept. беу. Imh. Mion. п. 142, 381 (A v.) 

6.—Paus. 1. 40, 6. То? 22 'Аск\ттіод тд дуахда Bpúatıs 
kal адтб xal thv "Туѓеар éroínsev. 

ASKLEPIOS and HYGIEIA, side by side, in usual attitudes. 

Ж Sept. Sev. В. М. (А ут.) 

Asklepios standing. 

JE Commodus, Imh. (A vir) 

Carnealla. 


Hygieia standing, feeds serpent. 
Æ M. Aurel. 
Caracalla M. S. іп. 590, 286. Leake, Sup. 134. 


These figures are of quite conventional type; and as they do 
not appear in a temple there із no strong reason to suppose that 
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they repeat the statues of Bryaxis. But at the same time 
there 1s nothing at all improbable in such a view. Mr. Wroth, 
who has made a most careful study of the artistic representa- 
tions of Asklepios and Hyyieia, states his opinion (Journ. Hell. 
Stud. v. p. 90) that the customary late schemes of the pair 
came into existence about the time of Scopas, and were possibly 
due to that artist. But the only figure of Asklepios by Scopas, 
of the details of which we know anything, was boardless (Over- 
beck, G. P. 11. 11): so that perhaps the claims of Bryaxis to the 
origination , of the usual type are preferable to his, in the 
existing state of knowledge. 
7.—Paus. I. 44, 2. "Есте 66 èv TO yuvasi тф apyalw тАлусіоу 
ту каХоумеуоу Хиурфабоу Allos mapeyduevos mv- 
рашібоб сұйша ой peyddns тодтоу 'AvóXXova óvouá- 
оис Kapevdv. 


OBELISK between two dolphins. 
Жалы B. M. (A vir.) Obv. MET Prow. 


For the Greek custo: of representing deities in columnar 
form, Daremberg and Saglio s.v. Bactylia, Gardner, Types, &c., 
р. 77, &c. Apollo is thus represented on coins of Ambracia, 
and commonly in front of Greek houses, as Apollo ’Ayuseds. 

8.—Paus. І. 42, 5. Той 82 “АтдААовтос mA(vÜov меу jv 

ó арҳаїоѕ уай” Фатеро» 66 Bacıiheùs gxodduncev 
Абшауде Х4боу AevKod 6 деу 8) IIU8tos каћойиєиоѕ кай 
ó Aexarnóópos tots Айуутт(оге udduota éoixact Éoávois, 
ду бё “Арутуғтту етоуонафоусву Adlywnrtixois ёрүо 
éorlvy poros. Cf. 44, 2. "AmwérArwvos lepóv éorw év 
Seka Простаттріоо .... АтФАшу 86 еу айтф xeiras 
Өға 4 ое ка} “Аотерие kal Ayo, kal Aha ауй\шатӣ 
éott Пра тФоуе ттоп}тауто$, АттфФ xal of maies. 
49,9. Тётє 22 айтф revyifovts, ds фаски of Meyapeis, 
сиуеруйбетай те Ат(<ХААор kal тђу кабарау катеӨчке» 
ётї тд» Aor фи 68 тууу бау tis үлфїб, xarà 
табта оётд$ те Hynoe Kal кібара кроитбеїса. 

Cf. also Apollo Agraeus, above. 


Head of APOLLO. Rev. Lyre, tripod, dolphin or quiver. 
JR Е Auton, B. M. 

Apollo standing, holds plectron and lyre. 

JE Ant. Pius. Mion. п. 142, 330 (holds branch instead of plectron). 


Carac. М. S. ш. 590, 885. 
Geta. B. M. Beside Apollo omphalos surmounted by eagles, or altar on 


which ravens. (A 1х.) 
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APOLLO ARTEMIS and LETO. 
JE Бері, Severus, Athens Mus. 3218. (A x.) 

We have here a most important type, which should be a copy 
more or less free of the statues of Praxiteles. It merits а 
detailed description. То the left is Leto clad in long chiton; 
in her raised right hand she holds a long sceptre, her left hand 
hangs by her side. In the midst stands Apollo in citharoedic 
dress, holding in his right hand a plectrum, and in his 
left a lyre. To the right stands Artemis clad in long chiton 
with diplois, holding in her left hand a plectrum, and with her 
right drawing an arrow from the quiver at her back. None of 
these schemes are in conflict with the style of Praxiteles. 

9.—Paus. І, 42, 4. @xoddumrar 8 еті т) коруфр tis dxpo- 
qróXeos vaós "AOnvas, йуаћџа 86 Ести» етбұрисоу mr 
xeipüv xal &xpwv modav' тадта бе xal TÒ трбаштди 
dori éXéjavros. кай črepov évtadda (ерду 'AOnvás 
тетойута» Karovpévns Niens, ка) dXXo Alavrí3os. 

ATHENE erect, spear in raised right hand, shield on left arm. 


28 1. Verus. Ле», — 1860, Pl. 11. 5. 
S. Severus. R. aud F. 
Geta, B.M. (Axr) Imh. 


It would seem that this rather archaic and stiff type is most 
appropriate to Athene Aiantis. 
10.—Paus. 1. 40,6. "Ерта0ба xal rijs Азшлутро$ тб каХо1/шеуоу 
Méyapov. СЁ 42, 6, ёст: 82 xal Дуџиттроѕ іербу 
Oec popópov. 
DEMETER standing veiled clad in chiton with diplois-holds in 
. either hand a torch ; before her, large torch fixed in the 
ground. 


JE M. Aurel. Imh. (A хп.) их — М. 8, 111. 876-9. 
Sept. Severus, Geta, (Axim) B. 


ll.—Paus. r 43, 6. ПӘтсіоу à той тіз `Афродітуѕ уаоб 
Туут ӛсті, берді” Прафтёхоиу$ кай айтп теу»? 
TYCHE wearing mural crown, holds patera and cornucopiae. 


JE Commodus. М. 8. ти. 589, 380. 
Sept. Severus, B. M. Altar before her. 
Domna. Mion. її, 143, 332. 
Geta, В.М. (А хіу.) Tycho facing, altar beside her. 


The mural crown, which is clear on some specimens, may be 
а mere later addition, but it is by no means unlikely that the 
scheme of the coin, though quite ordinary, may be copied from 
the statue of Praxiteles. It is said that Bupalus is the earlicst 
sculptor who made a statue of Tyche; but Praxiteles and 
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Damophon of Messene set the fashion, so greatly followed in 
later times, of settiug up cultus-statues of the goddess. n 
all probability the normal type, as represented on our coin, 
was the invention of one of them. Тһе altar beside Tyche on 
the coin is an indication of locality which tells in favour of the 
view that we have to do with a copy of a statuo. 

12,—OTHER TYPES at Megara: 

Herakles resting. 


Caras, Р.О. Abh. 1845, pl. 11. 32. 
Sept. Sover, Sancl и. xxv. 221. 


Nemesis (1), right hand on her mouth, leaning on pillar 
(possibly Paregoros, statue by Praxiteles. Paus. 1. 43, 6). 
JE Geta. M. S. шт. 590, 389. 
Terminal figure, with long hair, between pillars of a temple; 
before it, a railing. 
JE Geta, Imh. (A ху.) 
13.—Paus. 1. 40, 3. Statues of twelve gods. 
41,3. Temple of Tsis. 
42, 7. Негооп of Ino. 
43, 5. Satyr of Praxiteles. 
43, 6. Temple and statue of Aphrodite Praxis; 
in it, Peitho and Paregoros by 
Praxiteles; Eros, Himeros, and Pothos, 
by Scopas. 
PAGAB. 
l.—Paus, I. 44, 4. "Еу бе та% Пауаі 0éas — 4 оу 
'Артёшщ8бо$ Әәте/рав ётік\тси хаХкобу ayahwa, pe- 
yé80e« тф тара Meyapedow loov kal сҳйра офёёФ› 
бафдрв$ уор. 
ARTEMIS running, clad in short chiton, holds torch in each 


hand. 


JE M. Aurel. Sanclementi rr. ХХІІ. 175. 
Сотто. Mion. п. 143, 335. M. S. 111. 592, 306, 


Similar figure on b altar before her. 


JE M. Aurel. Arig. I. 
Commod. Mus. Font ү x v. 8 Imh. (Ar) 
S. Severus. М. 8. ш. 695, 400 (Vienna). Leake, Suppl. 137. 


Similar figure in temple: tree on either side. 
JE Commod. М. S. пп. 592, 397. Munich. (Arr) 
This figure of Artemis was (cf. Paus. 1. 40, 2) a replica of 
that made by Strongylion, the contemporary of Pheidias, for the 
people of Megara, The coins of Megara and Pagae present us 
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with figures of Artemis exactly alike. At Pagae this figure 
appears in a temple and оп а basis. There can therefore be no 
doubt that it reproduces Strongylion's statue. This has been 
already stated by Streber, and accepted in Müller-Wieseler, 
Deni:maeler, п. 174 b. Pausanias gives (Le) an account of the 
tale which led to the erection of the statue, in which Artemis 
seems to be embodied as the goddess of night, and is assimi- 
lated to the Thossalian Hecate, who also is represented on coins 
of Pherae of the fourth and third centuries as bearing two 
torches. 

2,—OTHER TYPES at Pagae. 

Dionysus seated, holds kantharos and sceptre; panther before 
him. 

JE Sept. Sev. Turin. Panther at his feet. (A ш.) 

Cybele seated, holds patera and sceptre; lion beside her. 

Ж Sept. Sev. В.М. (A Iv.) 

Isis in temple. 

Bust of Tyche. 

Gate with three doors, and figures over them. 

Æ 8. Sev. Vienna. (А v.) Athens. (А уі.) 

Herakles on basis in building of two stories, surmounted by 
statues. 

Ж 5. Sev. Vienna. (A vir) 

AEGOSTHENA. 

1. Paus. 1, 44, 5. "Ev Alyoo@évars 5à Meddprodos rod 
"AuvÜdovós ёстиу lepóv, kal 4уфр où péyas éreipyacpévos 
év єт]. 

Round BUILDING, whence rises a tree, entwined by a serpent. 

Æ Geta. Athens. Ana, dell’ Inst. 1866, 886. 

Child suckled by she-goat. (MELAMPUS ?) 

Sept. беу. В.М. (Ar) 

The tree entwined by a serpent is a regular symbol of the 
grave, and this is sufficient proof that the building represented 
on the coin of Geta must be a well-known tomb; but as to 
details we have no information. 

I am not aware that there is any record of the existence of a 
tradition that Melampus was suckled by a she-goat : but nothing 
is more likely. Such stories were told of highly-gifted men, and 
it is fairly certain that the type of the coin must refer to a 
noted native of Aegosthena, and so to Melampus, who was its 
only remarkable man. 
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2.—OTHER TYPES at Aegosthena. 
Artemis as huntress, 
Ж Sept. Sev. Ann. d. Inst. 1866, 336. 


Совтхтн. 


In criticising the types which we meet on the coins of 
Corinth we must always bear in mind the words of Pausanias: 
(ш. 2, 6) Adyou 02 да dv т) wore та ме» Хегтбдеуа ёть 
тёр dpyaioy éoriv, та $ тола айтфу еті тїз акиӣѕ 
èron Tis батероу. 

It will seem unlikely that a sack, like that of Corinth in в.с 
146, would spare any works of art existing in the city. Yet it 
appears, alike from the general statement of Pausanias just 
quoted, and from the remarks which he makes as to various 
temples and statues, that, there were in Roman Corinth a great 
number of works of early Greek art. Of these some may have 
been: brought into Roman Corinth from neighbouring towns; 
but others are in character so local that we сап scarcely doubt 
that they belonged to the early city, whatever theory we may 
form as to the manner of their survival. 

The Roman colonists, entering on a wealth of Greek art and 
legend, adopted both with enthusiasm, and were very proud of 
both. There is no other Greek city whereof the coins give us so 
extensive information on the subject of temples and statues, 
legends and cults. The imperial series of Corinth furnishes a 
very full archzological commentary оп the text of Pausanias: 
indeed the correspondences between the two are so many and so 
close, that, it seems rather the rule than the exception for coin- 
types to be copies of works of art, more especially works of 
early Greek art. 

l.—Paus. 11.1, 8. Ilpoioüe: 8ё ý mirus ğypi ye ёдоў тефіке 
тара tov alyuaXóv, ка) МӨмкертоу Ворде jv. és 
тобтоу Tov тотоу ёккошођуаг тд» maida отд SeAdivos 
№уоусі ..... ёст: 62 еті той Ісдџрод tis ápyfis. 

MELICERTES reclining on dolphin, under pine. Cf. Stephani, 
Compte Rendu, 1864, 209. 


Æ Hadrian. B. M. э. 
M. Aurelius. Jmh. Ві) 
Commodus В. М. Bi d, wreath, (B 11.) 
J. Domna. Jmh. In field, two pines, — and palm. (В іп.) 
J. Domna: М. 8. ту. 119, 816. Three tr 
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Melicertes on dolphin on altar, under pine (Isthmus sometimes 
present 4. v.). 
A M. Aurel Mus. Benkowitz В. M. Isthmus standing by, holds rudder. 


M. АВ ^n M. Athlete by, holds palm. (В v.) 
Domna. M. 8, ту. 119, 817. Table, Triton, &c. in ficld. 
M. Aurelius, Copenhagen. Poseidon standing by. (B уі.) 
. Melicertes lying on dolphin under pine: the whole on table. 
Ж Ant. Pius. Mion. п. 181, 244. (B vir.) 
Melicertes lying on dolphin, draped. 


Æ Auton. Mus. Hunter. mh. 
Auton. € Pegasus. Rev, Melicertes on dolphin, head raised. Munich. 


(В үш.) 
L. Verus. B. M., Кс. 


Paus. 11. 1, 7. Тб vag 83 övri мбуебос ой ше ом Ффестфкави | 


Tplraves хахко. kal dyddpata stiv èv тф троуао, 
bdo меу Посе: фро, трітоу 82 °Аифитріттѕ, кай GáXacca, 
kal айт) yarri. та бі evdov ёф' jjuàv dvéÓnxev 
“Нроёзусѕ ' A8nvaios, trmous тёссараѕ ёт үрйтоу$ mv 
тӛу mhr бтл\аї dé сфисіу elow éXéQavros. xal 
Трітоуев бо тарда тоў Їттоџѕ elol урисої, тё шет” 
Еу éréhavros kai отоу тф 8% йриать'Арфтрїт ка} 
Iloceibàv ёфєстўкасі, kal mais дрббе arw еті бел- 
Фіуов ó Паха/шал" ё\ёфа>то$ 8 kal ҳрисод kai ойто. 
reroinvrat. 


Palaemon standing on dolphin, draped. 


Е М. Aurel, М, 8. ту. 98, 606. 
Ant. Pius. Mion. 11. 181, 245. Imh. (В 1х.) 
S. Severus. Mus, Arig. rv. pl. vit. 35, Jsthmus seated by. Turin. (B х.) 


Paus. п. 2, 1. To) "epióXov 8% dorw évróg ПаЛа(иоиов Єр 
dpiotepa vaós, dyáMaara 8 Фу abr Посебду ка} 
AevkoÜéa kal а?тдѕ ó Паха!дву, > 

Round temple of Palaemon : within, sometimes Palaemon lying 
on dolphin. 

жұла Хм акеме бере 

Geta. В.М. Охар ing. 
Caracalla. М, S. rv. 122, 837. Іп front priest and ox. В. M. (B хіп.) 

Paus. п. 3, 4 Мета 82 тд dyadpa той 'Epuo IIoceibàv xal 
Aevxobéa kal еті 66лфіубе ётту 0 ILaXa(uov. 

' Palaemon (or Melicertes ф. v.) lying on dolphin. 

Palaemon sitting on dolphin. 

Æ Auton. М. S. rv. 50, 338. Imh. Р, holds thyrsus, 

M. Aurel B. M. 


L Verus Mion. п. 185, 280. (B xrv.) Florence. (В xv.) : 
8. Severus. M. S. ту, 115, 784. Р. hells wreath, Isthmus seated near, 
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Commodus. Паһ, Group оп altar. (В xvL) 
Carac. Parma, Dolphin bridled. (В xvir.) 
© It is evident from Pausanias’ statements, confronted with the 
coins, that the one among the many stories as to the history of 
Ino and Melicertes or Palaemon which was accepted at Corinth 
was that which represented that Ino and Melicertes leaped into 
the sea at Megara, and Palaemon was borne by a dolphin to the 
part of the Isthmus where was the sanctuary of Poseidon; that 
he there died and was buried, and after death was worshipped 
as a hero, and honoured by funeral games. 
It is not easy to reconcile this tale, and the peculiar artistic 
representation of Melicertes as a young boy which prevailed at 
Corinth, with the view of those who suppose Melicertes to be a 
form of the Tyrian god Melkarth. But this matters little to 
the present purpose, for it is certain that the Corinthians knew 
nothing of the proposed identification. 
On coins there are three. schemes of Palaemon and the 
dolphin: sometimes he is sitting on it, sometimes standing, 
sometimes lying; the standing figure certainly belongs to the 
group of gold and ivory set up by Herodes Atticus in the temple 
of Poseidon; the lying figure is connected with the pine-tree 
and the altar under it, as well as with the round temple of 
Palaemon ; the seated figure may perhaps be copied from the 
statue mentioned by Pausanias lower down (п. 3, 4). But of 
course such distinctions are too nice to be strongly insisted on. 
Figures of Ino and Melicertes, as of Poseidon and other types 
of Corinthian coins are to be found on the splendid cameo of 
Vienna (Overbeck, Kunstmyth. 11, Gemmentafel п. 8), which 
- presents us with an abridged picture of the region. 
2.—Paus. п. 1, 9. ‘Avdxerras Гаи дүаХиа каї Өаћас- 
ons, kai їтто$ єікасшёроѕ xijter Ta pera 10 стеруоу, 
"Iva те kai BeXXepodóvrgs kai ó іттое ó Ibjyacos. 
(For Ino, ef. 1. 44, 7 and 8.) 

Ino with her veil: beside her, hippocamp. 


JE Ant. Pius. Imh. Chois, pl. п. 50. Vienna, (В xvii.) 
L. Verus. Berlin. 
Ino holding Melicertes іп her arms. 
Ж М. Aurel. Imh. (В хіх.) 
Domitian. Berlin. xx.) 
Domitian, M. 11. 177, 218. Isthmus seated on rock, g.v. B. М. (B xxr.) 
Sept Severus, B. M. Isthmus seated on rock. Imh. XXII.) 
-Sept. Severus. M. rr. 187, 202. Ino on a rock; before her, dolphin. 
Vienna, (В хх.) 
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Caracalla. Imh. Monn. Gr. p. 160. К 
Ant. Pius. Mus. Nap. 7441. luo and Melicertes: Sea deity holding out 
his arms to receive the child. (В xxiv.) 


The presence of the hippocamp suggosts that the type first 
described, which represents Ino without her child, may represent 
one of the anathemata of the temple of Poseidon, there set up 
in Roman times, 

The second typo, which appears full-face, represents Ino as 
holding her child on her left arm, and grasping with her right 
hand the end of her veil. In the third type she is in rapid 
motion towards the sea, which is represented on one coin by а 
marine deity, on others by a dolphin. Sometimes, however, the 
locality is changed, and in the place of the sea appears a seated 
figure of Isthmus. Ав this figure of Ino persists unchanged 
from the time of Domitian to that of Septimius Soverus, it 
would seem to be based on some work of art. 

8.--СІ. 2, 4, Kpáveov. Футабба BeXXepodóvrov Té ести 
темеуос Kai, K.T.À. 

BELLEROPHON leading Pegasus: holds spear. 

Ж Sep. беу. Imh. (C xxv.) 

Bellerophon taming Pegasus: holds shield. 

JE Nero. B. M. Шаһ. (б xxvi) 

Hadrian. Paris. (C ххуп.) 
Caracalla, B. М. 

ВзПегорһоп seizing Pegasus near spring Peirene. 

Æ Auton. В, М, (б xxvn.) 

Bellerophon watering Pegasus: near by, Acropolis. 

JE Sept. Severus. B. М. (0 xxix.) 

Pegasus drinking. 

В Aut, Imh. (б ххх.) 

4.— Cf. Paus. п. 3, 5. Kpfjvai. . . . Ва 82 ийметта а а ў тара 
TÒ dyarpa тд Ths 'Apréui8os, ка) 6 ВеХ\ерофбуттѕ 
ётєтть, каў тд wp of ё бтАЙе йттоу pei rod IImyácov. 

Bellerophon slaying Chimaera; beside bim seated Artemis 
who holds bow. 

JE Caracalla. А. Z. 1843, pl. ix. 13. B. М. (0 хххп.) 

Bellerophon slaying Chimaera, on Corinthian column. 

JE Geta." Mion. п. 189, 304. 

Bellerophon slaying Chimaera, mounted on Pegasus. 

Ж Auton. B. M. (C xxxi.) 

Hadrian. B. M. 
L. Verus. B. M., kc. 


[A list of Monuments on which the myth of Bellerophon is depicted, by Engel- 
mann, in dnn. d. Inst. 1874, p. 1, pls. A—F.]. 
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The presence of Artemis, and the use in some cases of a 
column to support the group of Bellerophon and the Chimaera, 
alike indicate that it is copied from the sculptured group of 
the fountain. The water would flow from one of the forefect of 
Pegasus. 

5.—Paus. IL. 1, 6. Aéyoucs 82 каї of Кори: Tocedava 
Әбеу "Нло тері tis үйе és audio Bijrnow. 
Coin with head of HELIOS on one side, Poseidon on the other. 


Ж Aut. Roman period. В. М. Imh. 
СІ. Poseidon, below. 


6.—Paus. п. 1, 5 and 6. Каб)ке: 52 6 тбу Корг/біоу ѓсдидѕ 
т) меу és тфу еті Keyypéaus, т) 68 és tiv еті Деуаір 
@аХаттау. 

ISTHMUS personified as а young male figure, standing, holding 
rudders, 


Auton. Roman. B, M. (С xxxur) Паһ. (C xxxiv.) 
Domitian В.М. (C xxxv.) 
M. Aurel. 2./. N. x. p. 75. 
Sept Sev. St. ein (C xxxvi.) 


Isthmus seated, holds rudder. 


JE Hadrian. Imh. Isthmus seated in temple, right hand rests on head, left on 
rudder. (C XXXVII.) 

Sept. Severus. B. M. Similar, no temple. (C xxxvutt.) 

Hadrian. Isthmus seated on rock, holds inverted rudder ; legend ISTEMYS, 
W.Froehner. (C xxxix.) 

S. Severus. Imh. Isthmus seated left, holds rudder and palm ; before him 
Ino and Melicertes, 0 v. 

Domitian М. п. 177, ois. Isthmus seated on rock, at his feet sen and 
po pi opposite ‘Ino with Melicertes in her arms. (Mullin, G.A. сх. 
400 

See also above, (B tv.) and (B x.) 


The coin which represents Isthmus as seated within a temple 
(C Xxxv1r.) repeats a Corinthian cultus-statue. No doubt Isthmus 
was personified as a loca! hero; and tradition must, as the coins 
show, have connected him with the history of Ino and Melicertes, 
In his temple he was represented as a young and naked man, 
seated on a rock, resting his right hand оп his bead, and 
supporting himself on his rudder, in an attitude of complete 
repose. His face is turned backwards, implying probably that 
Isthmus faced both the eastern and the western sea. Compare 
a very similar figure of Haemus on the coins of Nicopolis.- 

If the standing figure of the coins represents a work of art, 
it might well be a bronze statue erected in the neighbourhood 
of the Isthmian temple; such a statue is not mentioned by 
Pausanias. Тһе two rudders in the hands clearly refer to 
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the two harbours which existed, one on each side.of the 
isthmus. 
7.—The two harbours, LECHAEUM and CENCHREAE. 
(1) As nymphs turned opposite ways, each holding a rudder. 
28 Hadrian. В. М.. Inscribed LECH, CENCH. (С хт.) 
(2) As reclining male figures. 
JE Sept. Sev. Mill. Sylloge, p. п, 80, Acropolis; at the foot, on either 


side, male figure veclining, one holds rudder, one auchor. See below, 
(б схххіу. 


8.—Paus. п. 2,2. “О 62 Тобрикде dryóv, KTA. 
ATHLETES: Two naked wrestlers or boxers. 


JE Ant. Roman. Imh. Wrestlers. (C xut.) 
Aut. Roman. Imh. Boxers. (0 хілі.) 
Ам. Imh. xer striking one who has fallen, (C хілті.) 


Runners. 


JE Auton. Лет. Num. 1851, p. 402. Armed runner. 
Auton. Imh. Unarmed runner, holds palm. (0 x1tv.) 
Domitian. Imh. Unarmed runner, holds palm. (C xtv.) 
Commod. М. 8. 1v. 111, 755. Armed ruuner. 


Other Athletes. 


JE Auton. Imh. Athlete standing, holds palm. 
M. Aurel. В. M. Athlete standing, holds palm, beside Melicertes and 
pine. See above, (B v.) 


Conical building ; perhaps a spring-house; possibly an obelisk 
within a stadium. 


Æ Domitian. Arig. 1. 07, 43. Berlin. (б хетт.) 
Hadrian. Revue Belge, 1860, pl. п. 7. Imh. (бхьуп.) 


On the Berlin coin the representation varies. There is a 
door in the midst, flanked by standing figures, and surmounted 
by a horseman. 

BUILDING, from the midst of which rises a column surmounted 
by a naked male figure, holding sceptre: and over each 
side an equestrian statue. 


JE M. Aurel M. тт. 184, 264. Телке, Eur. Gr. p. 41. 
L. Verus. W. Froehner. (C хіт. 
S. Severus. Mion. 1v. 117, 806 (where the equestrian statues are wrongly 
described as racing horses.) 
Caracalla. Mion. тү. 124, 849. 


This building may be meant for a stadium or a hippodrome ; 
the latter is not mentioned by Pausanias. 

ISTHMIA in wreath. 

JE Nero. Паһ. Anton. Pius and І, Verns. B. M. &e. 

9.— Paus. п. 1, 7. 'EX6óvri 82 ёс тоў беоў тб іерӛу...... 
тітбоу 8ёудра есті mredvrevpéva ёті атойуоу, тӛ TOAAA 
és є000 abrüv åvýrovra. tH vao $ бүт рёуєдоѕ ой 
ие {ор ёфєттзкать Tpíraves уаћкої. 
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Tetrastyle temple of POSEIDON surrounded by Tritons; tree 
beside it. 
Æ L. Verus. М. S. rv. 108, 701. 
Geta. Imh. Choix, pl. п. 51. хых.) Vienna (Dr) 
JE Aut. kc. Tetrastyle temple. (See E xcv.) 


The details of architecture are among the matters as to 
which the representations of coins are least trustworthy. But 
in this particular case there is an obvious intention to represent 
the temple of Poseidon as faithfully as space would allow. Тһе 
tree in front of the temple and the Tritons over the angles of 
the pediment are certainly taken from the Poseidium. We may 
therefore venture to accept the numismatic testimony that the 
little temple of Poseidon was not peripteral but either prostyle 
or amphiprostyle; and we may even regard it as probable that 
the temple was tetrastyle. 
10.—Kai dyddwara éorw èv тф троуаф úo pév IIloceiBvos, 

TA. Cf. 2, 3, èv Aexaíp Погебдуов іербу, xal dyadpa 
хаХкобу. 2,8, крут xal П. ёт” аит) yaXxobs. 

Head of горила, extent over shoulder. 

# Auton. В.М 


Hadrian. Imh. E тл.) 
M. Aurel Imh. &с. Overbeck, Ж. M., Munzt. v. 14. 


Poseidon, naked, seated on rock, holds trident. 
Ж Auton. Imh. B.M. (Dur) 
Poseidon standing, holds dolphin and trident, one foot on rock. 


Æ Domitian. B. M. Imh. (D ми.)` 
M. Aurel. Turin. Behind Poseidon, tree. 
Sept. Severus. Imh. Behind го Ачу 8 
Poseidon standing, left foot on dolphin, in right hand trident. 


JE Domitian. Berlin. 
JE Domna. Aplustre ‘in place of trident. 


Poseidon seated, holds Tem and trident. 


Ж Trajan. B.M. (р v.) 

. Hadrian. ДА УДШ p. п. 16. 
Commodus. Imh. M. Pallas standing before him. (D tv.) 
Verus. Imh. Victorious athlete before him. (D LVI.) 


Poseidon standing, holds patera and trident, before altar of 
Melicertes 4. v. У 
· Е M. Aurel. Copenhagen. Near һу, tree. 
Poseidon standing in chariot drawn by two Tritons. 


JE Domitian.  Overb. X. M. mr pl vr. 21. Imh. (D zv.) 
Ner. В. М. (р іти.) Octavia. В. M. 


Poseidon standing in chariot drawn by hippocamps. 
JE Nero. В. M. Domitian. Imh, (р их.) 
These figures in chariots may be confronted with Pausanias' 
description, п. 1, 7 above quoted, of the group of Poseidon and 
H.S.—VOL. VI. F 
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Amphitrite in a chariot drawn by four horses. Тһе coins 
cannot, however, embody a reminiscence of the group, as the 
dote of Herodes is later than tbat at which they were struck. 
Of the various figures of Poseidon thus far mentioned the 
only one which can be regarded as a copy of a statue is that 
which figures Poseidon as seated (D Ltv.-v1.), holding dolphin and 
trident. This type has the air of the cultus-statue of a temple ; 
but we cannot be sure of the particular temple, for on one coin 
the seated Poseidon is confronted with an athlete which seems 
to point to the Isthmus, in another with Pallas, which seems 
to indicate the market-place. (See below.) - 
11.—Paus. и. 2,8. "Еу 8% Keyypéais "Афробітте тё doTi vads 
кай dyarpa Хоу, perà 8 адтбу еті тф épópari тф 0:0 
Ts Oaradcons Посєддуоѕ ұаЛХкобу xarà $ тд 
Етероу тера тод Aruévos "Аскћаутіод xai "Ісдо5 iepa. 
Views of harbour of CENCHREAE, flanked om either side by 
temple, and containing standing colossus of Poseidon 
and three ships. 
JE Ant. Pius. Imh. Millingen, Rée. pl 11. 19. Vienna. (D ux.) 
РоѕЕтрох standing naked, holds dolphin and trident. 


Æ Auton. В.М. Obv. Head of Helios (D uxt.) 
Commodus. B. M. At feet of Poseidon, second dolphin. LXIL) 
Plautilla. Vienna. Opposite Poseidon armed Aphrodite. (р іх.) 


Isis Pharia, holds sail Cf. и. 4, 6, Isis Pelagi dA tia. 
Жүй Шеш. 179, 296. Быдан 
L. Verus. Imh. (D хі.) 


Head of APHRODITE : below, galley inscribed CENCRFEAE. 
Æ Nero. В.М. (р 1ху.) 

The coin of Millingen (D LX.) is important, as it enables us to 
identify positively the type of Poseidon represented in the 
bronze statue of the mole. Poseidon stood erect aud naked 
with a dolphin in one hand and a trident in the other, a figure 
well adapted for execution in bronze and for a statue of great 
size. The date of its erection must have been subsequent to 
the colony of Cæsar; had it belonged to the old city Mummius 
would scarcely have spared such a mass of metal. In case of 
the B. M. coin (D. LXI), the second dolphin at the feet of the 
god may be held to stand for the water of the harbour which 
flowed at his feet. : 

The head of Aphrodite on the last coin cited must stand 
for ап abbreviated representation of the temple dedicated 
to her. 
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12.—Paus. n. 2, 8. Ту» 8 ds Keyypéas ібутоу ёЁ 'lofuo0 
vaós *Артёрибо$ xai Éóavov йрхаїо›. Cf. 8, 5, peT айтбу 
(Poseidon) "Артєшс Өтребоуса Есттке (in the baths of 
Eurycles). 
ARTEMIS as huntress : holds torch and bow. 


JE Hadrian. Imh. 
Hadrian. Arig. т. 95, 41. Dog and stag beside her. 
L. Verus. M. п. 185, 271. В.М. Dogand e | beside her. „0 Lxvi.) 
S. Severus, M. S. 1v. 113, 770. B. M. stag beside her. 
Commod. Imh. As before. 
Hadrian. М. S. rv. 82, 549. Pillar and stag beside her. 
Ant. Pius. В. M. Dog running beside her. (D 1xvr.) 


Artemis hunting, in temple, holds torch and bow. 


JE Sept. Severus. Sé Flor. іп. 1. Dog and stag beside her. 
Plautilla. On either side of temple, tree. R. and F. (D uxvmt.) 


Statue of Artemis, her right hand on her hip, in her left a bow; 
opposite, Poseidon (7); before each a cippus, that of 
Poseidon surmounted by a dolphin. 

JE Commodus. Imh. (D LXIX.) 

The hunting Artemis іп D LXVII. must be a copy of а 
statue in her temple; not the archaic xoanon, but a later 
figure such as the Greeks from the fifth century onwards 
commonly set up in the cella in place of the early statues, still 
retaining the latter in the background. 

The figure in D LXIX. would seem to be a copy of the 
statue which stood in the baths of Eurycles near a statue of 
Poseidon, and in the neighbourhood of his temple. On the coin 
the figure of Poseidon is nearly obliterated : it js not indeed 
certain that Poseidon is the deity represented : the figure seems 
to wear a long chiton. 
13.—Paus. 11. 2, 4 Прф 8é тўс wodews kvmapíccev ёстіу 

dcos óvopatóuevov Kpáveiov. ёрта?да BeXXepodóvrov 
те ёсті Tépevos kai "Афробітте уаде МеХауібое. Cf. 2,8, 
dyaXpa "Афробітте, “Eppoyévous KvOnplov топ)ғаутов. 


APHRODITE standin ng; holds sceptre and apple, 
Æ Auton. (Obr. Head of Lais?) Munich, 

Sabina. Imh. 

Ant. Pius. Mion. п. 181, 242, 

M. Aurel. Vienna. (D 1хх.) 

Caracalla. Imh. 

L. Verus. B. M. 
Aphrodite naked, her —— hand raised to her hair. 
Ж Cara. St Florian. (D 1xxi.) 


Aphrodite in a bi iga drawn by Tritons. 
ry Nero. Munich. Holds mirror. 
Agrippina, Jun. Turin. (Dixxn.) 
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Compare thefigure of Poseidon in a similarbiga mentioned above. 

In regard to Hermogenes, Brunn remarks (Gr. Künstler, 

L p. 522) that he must be assigned to the period of Greek 

autonomy and not to the Roman age. The coins offer us no 
safe data for further conclusions. 

14.—Paus. п. 2,4. Ka? Tádos Aatos, à 6) Маша émiünuá 

dct kpiàv Éyovca Еу rois тротёро посі». 
The monument of Lais; a lioness standing over а prostrate 


ram, on Doric — 
E — es Head of Lais or Aphrodite. B. M. Imh. (E xxm.) 


Beera: T uae 


St. Florian. (E — ) 
Sept. Severus. Vienna. 
Geta. Imh. 


This identification of the tomb of Lais the Elder has long 
been accepted, and is so certain ав to be beyond dispute. Оп a 
B. M. specimen not here figured Leake read on the capital of the 
column the letters EY. . . which he supposes to be an artist's 
name (Leake, Supp. Europe, p. 121) І am inclined to think 
that the appearance of letters is fallacious, and due merely to 
the oxidation of the coin. But if we accept Leake's reading it 
is likely that the word beginning Eu is notan artist's name, 
for artists did not put their names in so conspicuous a position 
on monuments, but some heroic name by which Lais may 
have been, so to speak, canonised after her death. The name 
ЕҮФРОХҮМА would suit the space very well, and there is 
certainly at the end an appearence of the letters. . . NA, as 
well as of EY . . . at the beginning. 

The head on the obverse of the coin nar be intended either 
for Aphrodite or for Lais herself. ' 
15.—Paus. п. 2, 6. “Естиу ойу еті Ts dyopas...... 

“Артем те ётїк\лүтш/ ‘Egeria, каї к.т\. 


ARTEMIS EPHESIA : archaic simulacrum, 
Ж M. Aurel. М, S. rv. 92, 626. 
Sep. Severus. M. S. 1v. 112, 769. - Beside her, Aphrodite holding shield. 


16.—Paus. П. 2, 6. Kal Ашорйсоу fóava émíypvca why тфу 
тросвтаол” rà 6% трбаота аХогЫ) сфісш; Ерубрд 
кекдаиттас Афавшоу бё, tov 5% Вакуеор óvouátovot. 

rà 66 Хеубиеуа és Tà Éóava xal éyó ypada. 
Bearded Dionysvs standing to right, fully clad, holds kantharos 


and thyrsos; at his feet, panther. 
Ж Madr. Fox. Пл P 
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Young Dionysus, clad in short chiton, holds bunch of grapes 
and thyrsos ; at his feet, panther. 

Ж Ant. Pius B. M. (Біххуіп.) 

Young Dionysus wearing himation about his loins and leaning 
on pillar: holds kantharos and thyrsos; at his feet, panther. 

Æ Trajan. Copenhagen. (E LXXIX.) 

Young Dionysus clad in short chiton; holds kantharos and 
thyrsos. 

Ж Aut. Obv. Head of Kronos. Copenhagen. (Е LXXX.) 

Young Dionysus seated on throne, holds thyrsos erect. 


J Ant. Pius. В.М. qaum 
Vienna. At his fect, panther. (E rxxxm.) 


17.—Paus. П. 2, 8. "от ё kal Tóyms vaós. Фуадша dpbdv 
Tlaplov XiBov. 
ТҮСНЕ standing, holding patera and cornucopiae, in hexastyle 
temple; before her, altar. 
JE Ant..Pius. St. Florian, pl. п. 19. 


Tyche, holds patera, rudder, &c. 
Ж Auton. М. x IV. 53, 358. Holds rudder and patera over altar. 
М. S. іу. 83, 555. Holds rudder and cornucopiae. , 

M. Aurel. Mion. и. 183, 257. Holds pátera and rudder. 
Commodus. M. S. rv. 111, 750, &c. 
Plautilla. B. M. Holds patera and cornucopine. (E LXXXIII) 
Plautilla. B. M. Seated, holds patera and cornucopiae. 
Sept. Sev. Imh. Seated. (E шхххіу.) 


Head of Tyche, turreted. 

2 Hadrian. Imh. (E rxxxv.) 

Agathos Daemon: male figure holding cornucopiae. 
GEN. COL. COR. Octavia. B. M. See below, (G схили.) 

The coin first described, that of the St. Florian Collection, is 
unfortunately ill-preserved, and Dr. Kenner expresses doubts as 
to the deity whom it is intended to represent. Arneth has 
described it as Abundantia holding cornucopiae and patera; 
and this is the impression conveyed by the engraving in Kenner's 
book. If so, the figure must certainly be a copy of the statue 
of Tyche in her temple. In consequence of the condition of 
the coin we cannot be sure as to the attributes given to Tyche; 
they may even be rudder and patera or cornucopiae, as in the 
succeeding specimens. 
18.—Paus. П. 2, 8. "Ериоб TÉ ёстіу уйлата халкод шёу kal 

ópÜà duddrepa, тф 82 ётёро кай vads тетойуташ. 
HERMES naked, standing. 


Ж Hadrian. Six, gM ate arm тшш on bee caducus n (E тхххтт A 
Left arm rests on tree, caduceus in right. Imh. 
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M. Aurel Rev. Belge, 1865, pl. хүл. 9. Аз last but опе, 
Sept. Severus. М. S. ту. 118, 777. Holds purse and caduceus: ram. 
Caracalla. М. S. rv. 122, 834. Holds purse, caduceus, and chlamys : ram, 


Hermes, clad in chlamys, carrying the child Dionysus on his 
left arm. ү | А 
Æ Trajan. Mion. п. 179, 281. (Е ихххупі.) 

The coin of Antoninus (Е LXXXVII.) seems to represent a statue, 
since the scheme of a figure resting on the trunk of a tree as a 
support is more appropriate to sculpture than to die-sinking. 

This figure is remarkable in being entirely nude. 

The type of the first coin, (E LXXXVI.), is closely like the 
seated Hermes, of which we shall speak below ; indeed, so like 
that both would seem to be work of one artist or one school, 
probably of Imperial times. 
19.—Paus. п. 2, 8. Та 208 (ау4ХАрата) той Ais, кай табта 

бута èv ітта(бро, тӧ uiv ёт{кМмлүт ойк elye, тфу Bi 
айтду XOóvioy xal tov тріто/ каХобочу "Түчатоу. Cf. 
4, 5, ӛтер 88 тӛ бёатрбу stiv iepdy Avs Катето- 
Хоу, &c. 
ZEUS standing naked: holds thunderbolt and eagle. 
# Domitian. 
Anton. Pius, Imh. (E LXXXIX.) 
Cf. 1, Verus. Mion. п. 184, 266. 
Zeus running, naked, holds thunderbolt and eagle. 
2 Auton, В. М. (Е хс.) 
20.— Paus. п. 3,1. "Ev pérp бё ris àryopás естір ’A@nva yari. 
PALLAS standing, holds thunderbolt in right, shield in left. 
JE Auton. Ой), Head of Poseidon. Imh. В. M. (E xor) 
Pallas holding Victory and spear; shield and owl beside her. 


Ж n zx * 543. — (E хоп.) 
. Pius, . S. rv. 86, 579/81. Агідопі, &c, Klagenfurt, хош. 
Sept Sev. М. п. 187, 291. Altar before her. а ) 
Plautilla. B. M. Imh. Altar before her, 
= Бе E $, NL ror. ——— ы 
mm m holdin, and spear, face to face with seated 
Poseidon. See above. (D ee) UM * 


Head of Pallas, helmeted. 
JE Ant. Pius. М. 8. ту. 86, 578. Copenh. 
The altar placed before the figure of Pallas, who holds 
` Victory and spear, seems to show that this figure is a copy of a 
statue. 
This same figure in slightly varied form (patera for Victory) 
is placed on the coin of Commodus in near proximity to Poseidon, 
_ which may indicate for the original a locality near the Isthmus, 
rather than in the agora, 
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91.—Paus. п. 3, 1. “Ттер 8» т>» dyopáv ёстіу '"OxraBías 
vas aderdijs 'Avyobarov. 
TEMPLE, facing, inscribed on the idem CAESAR, AVGVSTVS or 
GENT. IVLI. 
Ж Augustus. Imb. Livia, В. М. Tiberius В. M. (Е xciv.) 
The same temple (?) not inscribed, in profile. 
Æ Auton. Imh. (E хоу.) 
Livia or Octavia seated, holds sceptre and patera. 
Æ Tiberius В. М. (Е хот.) Agrippa, Jun. B. M. 
Head of Roma, turreted. 
Æ Aut. Rev. Temple, ke. B. M. kc. 

It would seem probable from comparison of the coins that the 
temple described by Pausanias as that of Octavia was really of 
the Gens Julia. The seated lady holding sceptre and patera 
may be copied from the statue in this temple. In details it 
exactly resembles the figure on the coins of Tiberius commonly 
called Livia, but more probably really standing for a personifica- 
tion of the Gens Julia, Such a personification would naturally 
take the features of one of the imperial ladies, Livia or Julia or 
Octavia, If in the Corinthian temple the cultus-statue repre- 
sented the Gens Julia in the likeness of Octavia, then it would 
be very natural for any visitor to suppose that the temple was 
dedicated to Octavia. 
22.—Paus. 9, 2. "Ек 88 тўс dyopas ё бутору тфу еті Aeyalou 

mwporÜXaiá écTi, kal ёт айтду йррата ётіхриса, TÒ 
név Фаеборта "Нмоу maida, тб 8 "EDuov abrir 
$épov. 
PROPYLAEA, surmounted by quadrigas, &c. 
Æ Augustus. Mion. п. 172, 185. 
Domitian. Munich. (F xcvi xcvi.) 
Hadrian. Mion. 11. 179, 230. (F хот.) 
Ant Pius Imh. (F хох.) 
Commodus. Imh. (Е с.) 
M. Aurel. М. 8. rv. 106, 682. Surmounted Ьу Ыра. 
Helios in quadriga. 
JE Nero. M. п. 176, 209. 
Domitian. B. M. (F cr.) 
L. Verus. Vienna, (F сп.) 
Caracalla. B. M. 
Helios in long chiton, radiate, holds whip. 
JE Verus. М. 11. 184, 269. Vaillant. 
23.—Paus. п. 3, 2. “Ev ё ёсті» “Hpaxdis ха№һкоўѕ. с. 
4, 5, Éóavov туурубу “Hpaxdéous* AaibáXov 68 abró 


фасиу elvat тёрт. 
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HERAKLEs standing. 


Ж M. Aurel. Mion. п. 182, 252, 253. M. S. rv. 96, 653, 
Sept. Severus. Mion. 11. 187, 2 
В. М. Inattitude of Glycon’s statue. (F ош.) 


Herakles naked, to left; club and skin in left; right hand 
raised; to his left, Aphrodite Urania with shield, and 
Poseidon. 

JE Commodus. "Vienna. (F orv.) 

Ав two of the deities in this group, Poseidon and Aphrodite, 
are copied from statues, there is a presumption that the third 
is so also. Тһе figure of Herakles is not very distinct, but 
it is unclad but for a lion's skin. 
24.—Paus. п. 3, 2. Мета 62 айтду écoB8ós dors ris Перу 

és Tò dap. 

PEIRENE, personified as a seated nymph, rests left hand on rock, 
holds in right, pitcher. 

JEPlantilla. Vienna. (F cv.) 

Sept. Severus. B. M. inj. Behind her, snake erect. 

Sept. Severus.  Besile rock, dolphin. 

Bept. Severus. B. M. Before her, fountain in form of E MT. (Р сүт.) 

Plautila. Vienna. Behind her, snake erect. - (F суп.) 

Caracalla. Berlin. Behind her, snake erect. 

L. Verus. Mill. Rec. m. a Vienna, Before her, m drinking from 
fountain; in background, Acrocorinthus. {Е тш) 


Sept. Severus. B. M. Before her, Pegasus king from fountain; in 
nd, Acrocorinthus. 


As the figure of Peirene is repeated without variation during 
several reigns, it is likely that it is copied from a statue which 
adorned the spring. 
25.—Paus. п. 8, 2. ."Er: ye 5?) kal "АтФААоуов dyadua mpds 

т) Перфур kal vepíS0Xós orev. 

APOLLO, naked, on basis, right elbow rests on term; below, 
а basin. 

JE Commod. М. 8. ту. 106, 721. Berlin. (Е сіх.) 

In this case there can be little doubt that we have the copy of 
& statue. 

26.—Paus. п. 3, 4. Аўб‹$ $' lotow Еті Aeyalou тфу егбегау 

хаХкофӛ кабімеубе ёсті "Ери, тарёсттке 86 of крібѕ. 

HERMES SEATED оп а rock, caduceus in left, right hand on — 


of ram beside him. 
ЖМ. Aurel М. 8. rv. 94, 639. В. M. (Р cx.) 
L. Verus. Mion. IL 186, 281. 
Caracalla. Gréau, 1481. 
Bev. Alexander. Rev. Belge, 1865, хүп. 10. = 
Hermes аз above, seated in distyle temple. 


JE Ant, Pius. Mion. и. 181, 246. Imh., (F cxt.) 
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Hermes with caduceus, seated in round temple, on which 
dolphins : on either side of temple a tree. 
Ж Domna. Gréau, 1479. 

In the coins first described we have an unmistakable copy of | 
the statue of Hermes, The details of. the coin correspond 
altogether to the description of Pausanias: and the represen- 
tation of the temple in which the figure sits completes the 
proof. 
27.—Paus. п. 3, 5. Крфиаи è то\ћаі мер dvd тфу mów 

тетойуута тасау..... Өеас ё шмота а іа тара 
тд yaua TÒ тӣѕ 'Aprépidos, kal б ВеАХерофбутте 
Етесті. 

ARTEMIS SEATED on а rock, holds bow; before her Belle- 
rophon on Pegasus slaying Chimaera, Cf. above, under 


Bellerophon. 
Æ Caracalla. А. Z. 1848, рі. Іх. 18. В.М. 


Statues of Artemis seated are quite or almost unknown. It 
would therefore seem most reasonable to suppose that the 
figure of Artemis on the coin is intended merely to mark the 
locality. She is seated not on a throne but on a hill, just as we 
should expect in a deity inserted to indicate locality. 
28.—FOoUNTAINS. 

Æ Anton. Pius. М. S, ту. 88, 596. (Fontana, п. 2.) 
L. Verus. M. п. 185, 272. Fountain surmounted by Scylla. Imh. 
—— тань, Fountain surmounted — (Е oxu i 
— B.M. Fountain surmounted by Scylla. —— under 
` Zane X S. rv, 119, 813. Scylla between fountains. 
Commodus, Imh. Basis on which dolphin, his tail supported by rudder, 
L. р п. 185,276. Seated lion (fountain or tomb). В. M. (Е оху.) 

The coins furnish us with the designs of at least four of the 
fountains of Corinth: (1) that surmounted by Bellerophon and 
Pegasus (see above); (2) that surmounted by Scylla; (3) that 
surmounted by dolphin and rudder; (4) that surmounted by 
а Поп. We may perhaps add to the list the fountain Peirene, if 

_it was surmounted by a figure of the nymph of that name. 

Probably all these fountains were mere decorative works of 

Roman times, ' 

29.— Paus. П. 4, 1. Тоё pvýparos 8é ести» où тбрр® Хамы- 
7160s "AOnvas iepdv..... тд 86 dyadud oi тойто Éóavóv 
ёст трбсамтоу & ка} xeipes xal акро médes eicl 
Хеукоф Nilov. 
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ATHENE CHALINITIS holding in right hand bridle, ір left hand, 


8 and shield. 
R Hadria Imh. (F cxvi.) 
. Probably а copy of the temple-statue, Acrolithie statues do 
not seem to have been peculiar to any age. 
30.—Paus. П. 4, 5. Прбе тойтф тф уунуасір (the ancient) 
vaol беду eloly, б цёр Ards 6 66 *АткМмүтой. та бе туйл- 
pata, "Асклутиде pèv kai Tylera Хеукод Моо, KTA. 
ASKLEPIOS and HYGIEIA (together or separate). 
ЖІ. Verus. B. M. Imh. Together. {F cxvir) 
Sabina. M. rr. 180, 237. lepios. 
Commodus. M. 8. rv, 106, 724. Theup. B. M. Asklepios. 
L. Verus. М. 8. rv. 102, 693. Hygieia. 
Gordian. M. 11. 189, 308. 
Asklepios (7) in a temple. 
JE Nero, M. 8. rv. 73, 487. 
Temple, with steps; below these, serpent. 
JE M. Aurel М. 8. ту. 101, 686. Arig. 11. 7, 72. Athens (F охуп.) 

It cannot be considered certain that this temple in antis 
beneath which is а snake is that of Asklepios. It may be 
а heroon: indeed from its small size and the curious way іп 
which it is erected on а basis, this seems likely. The figure in 
the temple on the coin of Nero does not seem to be Asklepios 
at all, but an emperor; on similar coins of the B. M. a figure 


clad in a toga is clearly depicted. 
31.—Paus. п. 4, 6. ‘Es б) тд» 'A«poxóptvÜov тобтоу dwobciv 
ести) “Ів%бое терен?) 
1з18 holding sistrum and vase. 
Ж. Hadrian, Arig. 1. 95, 89. Turin. (F схіх.) 
32.— Paus. п. 4, 7. "тёр тобто Мцтрб< деду vaós ёсті. 
CYBELE seated, lion beside her. 
Ж Anton. Pius, М, S. rv. 85, 576. 
М. Aurel. Паһ. (Foxx) 
—— Imh. 
33.—Paus. п. 5, 1. АгеХАбобач 8? és àv AxpoxópivÜov vaós 
eorev ‘Adpodirns, ауё\џата $ айт) те im uouérn ка 
“Hros kat "Ерос éyov тӧЁоу. 
APHRODITE, naked to waist, holds shield, sometimes with Eros. 
Æ Auton. Obv. Head of Aphrodite. B. M.. Eros behind her, (б oxx.) 
Hadrian. М. п. 179, 282. Without Eros. 
M. Aurel, Imh. Without Eros. 
M. Aurel. М. S. гу. 94, 635. Arig. Eros beside her. 
L. Verus, М, 11. 185, 273. Imh. Eros beside her. (б сххи.) 
Commodus. В. M. Imh. Eros beside her. (G сххіп.) 
Commodus, M. S. rv. 107, 725. Two Erotes by her. 
Plantilla, В. M. Two Erotes by her. (G сххту.) 
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Aphrodite on ACROCORINTHUS, without temple. 
Ж Plautilla. В. M. Luynes. (бі схху.) 
Aphrodite іп temple on Acrocorinthus. 
JE Anton. Pius. M. S. тү. 87, 588. Tetrastyle te 
Hadrian. Parma. Tetrastyle tanpa” : кы 
L. Verus. B. M. (б сххуі.) S. Severus. B. M. Tetrastyle temple. 
M. Aurel М. п. 182, 256. Distyle temple. 
M. Aurel М. S. ту. 94, 034—636. Distyle temple, with Eros. 
S. Severus. M. S. тү. 113, 773. Arig. Distyle temple. 
Acropolis rock ; Pegasus flying above it. 
Æ Claudius, М. rr. 175, 202. (б oxxvir.) 
Temple on Acrocorinthus. 
JE Claudius. М. rr. 172,187. Паһ. (6 сххуШ.) 
Hadrian М. п. 179, 229. В. М. (б oxxx.) 
М. Aurel М. S. тү. 101, 687. В. М. At foot, buildings and trees. 
- (б oxxx.) Arolsen. (б — 
L. Verus. M. S. іу. 104, 710. Mill Rec. п. 20. At foot, tree; Pegasus 
flying. Naples (б схххп.) 
Commodus. M. S. rv. 102, 765. Imh. At foot, tree; Pegasus flying. 
(6 оххх.) 
Aphrodite on Acrocorinthus, between two harbours (cf. above). 
Ж 8. Severus. B. M. Vienna. (G cxxxrv.) Я 
Aphrodite Urania and Poseidon. Вее Poseidon. 


JE M. Aurel. М. S. ту. 94, 637. 
Plantilla. "Vienna. 


Aphrodite and Herakles. 


Ж.М. Aurel. M. S. rv. 94, 638. Arig. 
Commodus. М. 8. rv. 109, 739. Arig. Eros between them. St. Fior. І. 18. 


Aphrodite, Poseidon, and Herakles (see above). 
Æ Commodus, М. S. 1v. 107, 728. Theup. Vienna. 

This important series of coins furnishes complete proof, as 
Imhoof has pointed out more than once (see Monn. Өтес. p. 158), 
of the type of the statue of Aphrodite which stood on the 
Corinthian acropolis. Тһе figure of armed Aphrodite which 
existed there under the Empire was no archaic figure of 
an armed goddess, such as the Syrian Astarte, but an un- 
mistakable Greek Aphrodite, using the shield of Ares as a 
mirror. This is a motive natural to Roman rather than to 
Greek art, and we may be almost sure that the statue does not 
date from an earlier period than that of Julius Cesar. Indeed 
to his time it would be peculiarly appropriate, considering his 
descent and pretensions. 

Imhoof has also observed that Lenormant’s idea that the 
helmeted head on the early autonomous coins of Corinth is that 
of the armed Aphrodite must be given up, seeing that 
Pausanias is the only writer who speaks of a statue of armed 
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Aphrodite at Corinth, and it is certain that the figure seen 
by him was not helmeted: there is, therefore, no evidence of the 
existence at Corinth of a helmeted Aphrodite. 

The type of Aphrodite herself is fixed and scarcely 
varies; no doubt it reproduces the exact scheme of the statue. 
But the figure or figures of Eros which appear beside her 
seem to be mere attributes, as they hold wreaths and not 
bows. 

The temple of Aphrodite is represented sometimes as tetrastyle 
sometimes as hexastyle, sometimes as prostyle and sometimes as 
peripteral: all of which proves that in matters of architectural 
detail coins are not trustworthy. 
34.—OTHER TYPES at Corinth. 

Kronos standing, holds sickle. 

Ant. Pius. Paris. (0 сххху.) 

Head of Kronos, sickle over shoulder. 

Auton. Copenhagen. 

Hephaestus, naked to waist, tongs in left hand. 

М. Aur Imh. (G схххті.) 

Ares to right, holding spear and trophy. 

M. Aur, Copenhagen. (G oxxxvi.) 

Triptolemus on winged car drawn by serpents. 

Auton. М. ш. 169, 162. (G oxxxvinr) 

Male figure seated (Populus), clad in himation, inscribed POPVL. 
COL . COR. 

Verus, Paris. (6 cxxxix.) 

Military female figure (Achaia ?) seated on rock, holds spear and 
sword ; in front, ears of corn. 

Geta, Imh. “а OXL.) 

Victory flying to left. 

M. Aurel Récanier. (G охи.) 

Victory facing. 

Augustus. Паһ. (б oxu.) 

Male figure, Genius, holds patera and cornucopiae, inscribed 
GEN . COL . COR. 

Auton. B. M. (@ oxin.) 

Palm tree within inclosure. 

Ant. Pius. Munich. Imh. 1. Verus. В. M. (G схілу.) 

The following in Mionnet seem to be some of the above types 
wrongly described ; Eros in quadriga; Pan holding pedum; Pharos 
and ship ; Head of Indian Dionysus; Cadmus attacking serpent, 
(see under Argos—Opheltes.) 


CORINTH: SICYON. T" 


Some of the types proper to Corinth are repeated on the 
coins of other cities, For instance, the seated Hermes, and 
the Aphrodite of the Acropolis, are repeated on the coins of 
Patrae. In the same way the Corinthian coins repeat the 
Argive type of Opheltes. 

Srcvox. 
l.—Paus. п. 7, 2. Avrot бе Уюушшо та тоХХй ёокбті 
трбётф Өйттоџсі. TÒ pèv сёра уў крбттоуовг, Моо бе 
ёто›ко$ошлйта>те$ крутіба кіоуақ ёфиттйт, кай ет” 
aùrtoîs érí(Ónua vois. катӣ той derods uddicta той 
év той vaois. 


TomB (уабоу) on basis, between two terminal figures and two 


cypresses. 
Ж S. Severus. Mion. S. rv, 169, 1123. 
Caracalla. Imh 


Plautilla, Allier, pl. 1.15. B.M. (Hi) 
Caracalla (without and with | cy presses). imb. (H 11.) 


The design of the coin illustrates very well the words of 
Pausanias Below, wesee a basis or pedestal, apparently round ; 
on it, four pillars erected, supporting an aétoma. Іп the midst 
there seems to be a statue. It does not appear, either from 
Pausanias’ words, or from the coin, that the раф» on the 
pedestal had walls: rather it would seem tbat.the roof rested 
on pillars only. The terminal figures on the coin may represent 
smaller tombs, or they may define the bounds of a temenos. The 
cypress was sacred to Hades: see Lajard, Culte dw Cyprés, 
› 231. 
dux IL 7,5. "Еубет) viv áxpomróNec Тбутз ісрбу ёстіу 

Axpalas, peta 8 айтд Алоскофроу. Ебауа ё офто тє 
kai тб йуаћиа tis Téxns doré 
TYCHE AKRAIA, standing, with patera and cornucopiae. 


Æ J. Domna. М. S. тү. 170, 1127. 
Plautilla. B. M. (H nı.) 
Geta. M. 8. гу. 173, 1146. Imh. (With altar.) 


3.—Paus. П, 7, 5. Мета 82 rò бёатроу Ашоийсоу vads ёстг 
хрусоб uày кай éXébavros 6 беде, mapa ё abróv Báxyat 
ALBou Хеухоф. 
Dionysus standing, holds kantharos and thyrsus, panther at 
his feet. 
JE Domitian. M. S. 1v. 169, 1122. 
Tus. H Iv. 


Damna. B. A v.) 
Caracalla, M.S ‚ IY. 170, 1193. Wiczay. 
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ВАССНА or Maenad in attitude of ecstasy, holds knife. 

Æ J. Domna. В. М. (Hvr) Imh. (H vir) 

4—Paus. п. 7, 8. Oi $ё тайбас ёттд xal loas тарӣёроиѕ 
ётї тӛу Уйбау morapòv ácocréXMovsiw ікетейоутаз 
(yearly ceremony). 

SuPPLIANT BOY (2) with raised hands, holding stemma. 

Ж Autonomous. В. M. At Alexander the Great. В. M. 


J. Domna. Turin. (H viu.) 
Plautia. В. М. (H 1x.) 


This figure, the attribution of which is doubtful, has greatly 
perplexed numismatists. It has been called hitherto a bird- 
catcher, or, аз by Müller (Alex. le Gr. p. 219), Apollo in dancing 
attitude, holding up taenia. In numismatics the type is 
peculiar to Sicyon: and as it recurs without variation from 
the time of Alexander the Great to that of Plautilla, it must 
almost certainly repeat a Sicyonian work of art. 

5.--Рапв. п. 7, 9. Тф Awéd\vow...... tov 8 ет” euod 
уаду ка тд &yaXua Побок\ѕ дуебткеу (cf. 9, 7, ruined 
temple of Apollo Lycius: 10, 2, adytum of Apollo 
Carneius). 

APOLLO in citharoedic dress, holding lyre. 


Æ Domna. Leake, A 145. 
Plautilla. M. и. 
Caracalla. М. S. 1v. n. "1135. Theup. and Sestini. 


It seems not improbable that the Pythocles here mentioned, 
who is evidently regarded by Pausanias as a well-known man, 
is the same as the Pythocles mentioned by Pliny (N. H. XXXIV. 
51) as а famous artist of the period after Ol. 156. "This clue 
would be of value if we could be sure that the coin reproduced 
а statue of Pythocles: but this cannot be proved. 

6.—Paus. п. 9, 6. Tis бё ауораѕ ёттї» èv тф Фта(бро 2 гі 
хаћкоўѕ, réyyn Лисіттоу. Of. ёст: бё Zeds MeiMyios 
2... тўу Téyvy mremovynéva оўёерй. 

ZEUS standing, undraped; holds thunderbolt and sceptre. 

JE Caracalla, В. М. (Н x.) 

Zeus seated, holding patera and sceptre. 

Æ Geta. М. S. 1v. 172, 1143. Vaillant. 

The standing figure of Zeus would certainly well suit the 
school of Lysippus: it belongs to group 11 of Overbeck's 
arrangement (Kunsimyth., п. p. 151). Zeus is entirely undraped, 
and of а scheme which especially befits bronze. If the Sicyonian 
statue of Zeus Meilichius was a copy of that of Argos, it must 
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have been seated, like the second type here cited. See below 
under Argos. 
7.—Paus. I. 10, 1. "Еу 8 ^j yupvacig rìs àyopâs övre ой 
paxpav “НракХд айке та Мбоу, Экбта nolnpa. "Есті 
бе кай Етеробь ієрду 'HpakAéovs. 
HERAKLES standing, holds apples (1) and club ; lion's skin over 
left arm. 
# Geta. B. M. (H xr.) 
The figure of Herakles on the coin is unfortunately indistinct : 
but the deity seems to be unbearded, and of somewhat slight build. 


8.—Paus. IL 10,2. "Es & то Аск\ртієіоу stoot . . . . . . 
т) uiv Ilavós каёз}деуоу äyaħpá ёсть (cf. 11, 1, — 
TLavis). 


PAN walking, holds goblet, and goat by the horns. 

JE Plantilla, Imh. (H хи.) 

9,--Рапв. п. 10,9. Tò Ackrnmeiov...... ёсє\бодс: $ 
6 беде ёстіу ойк Éyav үбуаа, wpvao0 xal ё\фарто, 
Karduidos $ Épyow: Éyei 8 kal акйттроу, kal еті тў 
érépas xeipós тітиов картду Tis 7иром. СЁ. 11, 6, Statue 
of Hygieia (archaic). 

ASKLEPIOS standing, with usual attributes. 


JE Caracalla. МЇ. S. rv. 170, 1181. (VailL) 
Domna. (H xir) 


Hygieia standing 
Æ Geta. M. п. 201, 882. В. М. (Н xiv.) 
10.—Paus. п. 10, 4. Merà тодто #2) тб ris Афробітт< deriv 

пре... тд utv бі) dyaMua кабймеуо/ Kávaxos 
Xuxvóvios émoígoev ..... тетойуутаы 8 ёк re ypvaot 
kal €hégavros, фёроџса ёт) т) repari тбХоу тӛу үшрду 
бе Eyer т) меу шјкора т) ё ётёра uijXov. 

APHRODITE standing, іп attitude of Venus de' Medici. 


Ж S. Severus. Bologna. Beside her Eros оп basis, —— о . (Hxv.) 
Domna. Arch. 2. 1869. pl. ххїп. 7. Imh. Beside her dolphin. (H xvL) - 


Dove. 
А Auton. В. М. 
11.—Paus. п. 10, 7. "Еу бе Depaias iepdv Артёшд05° кош- 

с@ђуаг ё тӛ Eóavov Xéyovauv ёк Фербу. СІ. 9, 6, Artemis 
Patroa; 7, 6, Artemis Limnaea; 10, 2, т) 8 "Apreuts 
ёстткєр.. 

ARTEMIS, clad in long chiton and mantle, with torches in her 
raised hands. 

JE Geta, Dresden. (Н ху.) Imh. (H xv) 
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Similar figuré, in temple. 
JE Caracalla. Paris. (H xix.) 

There can be little doubt that we have in this figure a copy 
of the statue which stood in the temple of Artemis Pheraea. 
We are told that it was brought from Pherae. The coins of 
Pherae, from the fourth century onwards, present us with а 
female figure holding two torches or one torch, which may be 
meant for Artemis, but more probably represents Hecate, a 
deity greatly worshipped in the south of Thessaly. But the 
distinction is not important, as the torch-bearing Artemis and 
Hecate are closely allied. 
12.—Paus. п. 11,2. Катафайуоуав 9? as Еті тд тебіоу iepov 

Фотау/ Футадда Arjpnrpos’ ібрбааа Bé daciw айтд 
TIAnpvaior. 

DEMETER seated on throne, wears polos, holds ears of corn in 
each hand. 

# Sep. Severus. Imh. (H xx.) 

The throned figure of the coins has much of the air of the 
cultus statue of a temple. 

18.—Paus. п. 11,1. Naós erv "AOnvas (cf. 12, 1, Temple of 

Athene at Titane). 


PALLAS standing ; holds lance and buckler. 
JE Caracalla. М. S. 1v. 170, 1130. Vaill. 
14.—OTHRER TYPES: 


Serapis and Cerberus. 
Eros with torch. 
Nike. 
PHLIUS. 
l.—Paus. rt. 12, 4. "Aowrds .... ёЁєйрє той тотадойў тё 


Фёдор. 

Butting BULL (type of river or of Dionysus, see below). 

R Auton. B.M. (Hr) 2 

2.—Paus. п. 13, 3. Thy 22 деду js ёст) тд іерду оі uiv 
ápxaióraro, Drcaciov Tavuphõav, of 88 ёстєроу "Hv 

. dvopdfoucw. 

Head of НЕВЕ (?), hair rolled. 

` RaAuton. В. М. (Hr) 

This attribution is not certain, but highly probable. The 
character of Hebe’s head is not unlike that of Hera, but younger 
and less dignified. She wears no ornaments, but her hair i is 
simply rolled at the back, 
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3,— Paus. Ц. 13, 5. “Ести yàp ка) Артерабов évrabOa уаћкоду 
dyahpa, 5 ébaírero ápyatov «раі pot. 


` ARTEMIS hunting, with dog. 


JE Geta, Rev. Belge, 1860, рі. п. 9. 

4.—Paus, п. 18, 5. Катибутшу 6% ёк ris áxporóXeds ести 
"Аскћ\тіо? уаде еу бе 42, xal ФуаХша ойк ёуоу то yévera. 

ASKLEPIOS standing, bearded, with attributes. 


Е S. Severus. M. S. rv. 159, 1044. Journ, of Hell. Stud, iv. 50. 
Caracalla. M. п. 198, 368. 


5.—Paus. rr. 18,7. Ашюиуйсоу осфісіу ієрбу ётту ápyalov. 

Bull butting (Dionysus 1). Ivy: grapes. 

Ж Auton. В.М. 

Head of Dionysos. Rev., Bull butting and thyrsos. 

JE Auton. Imh. 

6.—OTHER TYPE. Tyche sacrificing at altar: holds patera and 

cornucopiae. 

JE Plantilla. B. M. Sept. Sev. Geta. 

CLEONAE. 

l.—Paus. IL 15, 1. "Еутайба éoriv ерду 'A0qvüs, тд бе 
dyahpa EkóXNu80s Téyvn kal Avrotvov. 

ATHENE standing, holds lance and shield (archaic), 

Ж Geta, M. п. 237, 58. B. М. (Hi) Cf. Caved. Spic. 105. 

The Athene of the coin seems an interesting record of the 
archaic statue of Dipoenus and Scyllis, whom Pliny gives to the 
50th Olympiad, and who were among the first to produce 
national Greek types of various divinities. The present coin- 


type represents a figure of Athene retaining the pose of the still 


older Palladia, but far more refined in detail The helmet is 
larger, the aegis on the breast worked out; folds appear in the 
chiton, and the feet are articulate. 
2.— OTHER TYPES: 
Eagle on altar. (See Argos.) 
Asklepios seated with dog (cf. Epidaurus). 
Isis, holds sistrum and vase. 
Plantilla. B. M. 
Isis Pharia. 
Carac. St. Flor. рі. ш. 19. 
Tyche, holds patera and cornucopiae, at altar. 
Plautilla.” B. M. (Н п.) 
Artemis accompanied by hound. 
Horse ridden by human head. 
Domna. В.М. 
H.S.—VOL, VI. G 
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NEMEA. (Coins of Argos.) 
1—Paus. п. 15, 2. "Еу тойтою той; дрес TÒ отч\аюу ёт 
Selevuras тод Xéovros. 
HERAKLES strangling the Nemean lion. 
Æ Trajan. М. S. rv. 240, 27. 
Sept. Severus. M. 11. 235, 48. 
Domna. Leake, p. 20. (1 1.) 
2,—Paus. п. 15, 2. Тду "ОфӘтту Футайба iwd rìs трофод 
TeÜÉvra és tiv тбау біафбарйуаг réyovow ітб той 
8рікортоѕ ...... évraiba Есті piv "ОфӘллоу tápos. 
OPHELTES, the serpent, and Hypsipyle. 
nimm ана 1869, pl xxii 12. Hypsipyle, and serpent twined 


Anton. Pius. Imh. Opheltes іп coils of serpent. (I 1. 
Er — No. 15. Жом, кы MA Ouidio Hus бай also 


8. Severas M. — Т pL m Hero fighting snake, Opheltes on 


the ground. BT 
J. Domna. B. M. Н flying, snake twined around О — a ды 
Plautilla. А. Z. 1869, seh Serpent coiled over dead 


: — Эме, Naked male figure, facing; at his feet Opheltes, to 
right, snake. (I vr.) 
Also JE of Совіхтн. Domitian. Mill An. б. C. pl ту. 14. Hero fighting 
serpent, who holds Opheltes іл mouth, Imh. үп.) 
В, Severus. Mill An, G. C. pl. тү. 16. Similar Imh. (I уш.) 
Caracalla. Fox. Hero fighting snake, beneath whom Opheltes, Hypsipyle 
flecing. (I tx.) 

The variety in the types representing the fate of Opheltes 
is remarkable, and seems to prove that at Argos the subject was 
a favourite one with artists. For illustrations of the subject 
from vases, &c., see Overbeck’s Heroische Bildwerke. Some of 
the above-described coins are published by Dr, Friedlander in 
the Archdol. Zeitung for 1869. 

3.—Paus. п. 15, 8. Kal 8) al Bpónov тротібеасау dryüva 
dvipacw фФтисибов — Neue(ov талтудра тфу 
Xxeusepuyv. 
Symbols of NEMEAN GAMES (also Heraea, cf. Paus. п. 24, 2). 
Æ Anton. Pius. M. п. 234, 44, Imh. МЕМЕІА HPAIA. Table,- 
peacock, and eagle. 
Anton. Pius. Leake, Suppl. 114. N€MEI А, in parsley crown. 


M. Aurelius. Verus, Commodus. 8, Severus. Domna. Аз last. 
Domna. Table, on which eagle, wreath, and owl. 


4.—Paus, П. 15, 3. “Opos "Amécas ёттї» ӛтер thv Nepéav, 
ëvôa Перофа трфтоу Ad isai Xéyovatw `Атесартір. 
Symbol of Zeus on Mount A»PEsAs. (Coins of CLEONAE.) 


Æ S. Severus. Hill, on which a ci; or altar, — i eagle. 
Mus. Sanclem. N. S, —— No. 2 T 


тышл = с” 
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Domna. Mus. Arig. 1. Impp. virt. 18. Similar. 
Geta, Mus. Arig. I. Impp. 1X. 187. Similar. 
Herakles clad in lion’s skin, resting at the foot of Mount A pesas, 
on the summit of which із an eagle. (Coin of AnGos.) 
Æ Sept Sev. Berlin. (Ix) 


HERAEUM near Árgos. (Argive coins.) 


5.— Paus. п. 17,9. "Ev è тф троуар т) uv Харте$ дүйА- 
дата естшу apyaia, 

The three CHARITES, naked, embracing one another (сопуеп- 
tional group). 

JE Sept. Severus. Imh. (Ixr) 

6.—Paus. п. 17, % Td 22 dyadpa rijs "Hpas еті Ópóvov 
KdOnrar деүёбєє péya, ypvooð niv xai Әлбфартов, 
Полик\єітоу 8à épyou eects бе of стёфароѕ Xdpitas 
éyov kal "Ораѕ éretpyacpévas, каў тфу уєрду т) pev 
картду ферег pois, т) 62 скўттроу . .... кӧккиүа 68 
ёті TO скфттро кабйсба pact, к.т.Х. | 

HERA SITTING, holds pomegranate and sceptre, turreted. 


Æ Anton. Pius. В. М. Mion. S. rv. 242, 43. (I хп.) 
L. Verus. B. M. Also Sept. Severus and Caracalla. 
Domna., Overbeck, К. M. Hera, pl ти. 8. Паһ. (Ixu) 


Head of Hera, wearing stephanos adorned with flowers. 
XR Æ Autonomous. B. M, Imh. (Ixiv.) 
Paus. IL 17,5. Абуетав 68 mapea Tr kévas т) “Нра тёуутл 
Navxvdous йуаћиа "Hs. 
Hera and HEBE, peacock between them (cf. below). 
Ж Anton. Pius. Overbeck, Hera, pl п. 1. Imh. (I xv.) 

The coins reproduce faithfully the details of the statue of 
Polycleitus, even, in some instances, to the cuckoo on her sceptre 
(Ixir) They are fully discussed in Overbeck's Kunstmythologie 
(п. p. 43). It is elsewhere suggested (Gardner, Coins of Elis, 
р. 19) that the flowers with which the stephanos of Hera is 
adorned on I ХІУ. are an abridged symbol of the Horae and 
Charites whose figures were introduced in the same place by 
Polycleitus. 

The statue of Naucydes is also repeated on the coin, a 
standing figure with one hand advanced, clad in long chiton. 

7.—Paus, П, 17, 6. Хрисо? 8ё ка} Mbor Xayrróvrov' Adpiavds 
Bactreds тафу 4убӨикеу. 
РЕАСОСК (see above). 


JE Hadrian. В. M. Peacock facing, tail spread. (I хут. 
Gordian rr Salonina. В. M. Imh. end d. 
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The peacock on Hadrian's coin is probably a copy of his 
anathema: that on the later coin may be a merely conventional 
representation. 

ARGOS, 
8.—Paus. п. 18, 1, "Ек Миктуду 8 és “Apyos épyopuévois èv 
арвтері Персеш rapa rhv ó0óv ёстіу ђрфоу. 
PERSEUS standing, holding Gorgoneion in right, harpa and 
chlamys in left. 


Æ Hadrian. Jmh. (I хуп.) 
L. Verus. B.M. (Ixvir.) Also Mion. S. 1v. 246, 66, 
Sept. Severus, В.М, Also Mion, 8, ту. 249, 86. 
Valerianus. M. 8. Iv. 255, 124. 


Perseus facing, holds in right harpa, in left Gorgoneion, above 
shield, which rests on cippus. 


S. Severus. Imh. (1 хіх.) 
S. Severus. Imh. Chois, pl. п. 67. To right, Pallas turniug away. (I xx.) 


Head of Perseus, winged ; in front, harpa. 
JE Ant. Pius. Venice. (I xxi.) 

The type of Perseus (I хуп. ХУШ.), which is repeated with- 
out variation from the time of Hadrian to that of Severus, 
should be copied from a statue. 

9.—Paus. 19, 3. 'Apyelors 8` тӛу Еу т) wore тд ётіфарќ- 
статду stiv 'АтбММшуо$ íepüy Алкіо; тд pév ойу 
dyahpa тд ёф иду 'ArráXov rompa ў» ’A@nvaiov 
(cf. Brunn, Gr. Künstler, 1. p. 558; Attalus date is 
unknown). 

APOLLO, naked, left arm resting on pillar, in right, twig 

` (Lycius 7) 
Ж Verus. М. 8, ту, 245, 63. 
Cf. Paus. п. 19,8. "Еті roórois dorir ' AmóNXov ' Aquiebs. 


24, 1. Nads 'AsóXXMevos .... тд 88 (wyaXua тд viv 
хаХкобу ёотір дрбӛу, Aetpadiarns АтФААоу kaXoU- 
pevos. 


Apollo advancing, naked, drawing arrow from quiver. 

JE М, Aurel. М. п. 235, 45. 

Apollo in Citharoedic costume. 

JE Verus. ‚В. М. Holds lyre and patera. (I ххи.) 
S. Severus, М. 8, rv. 247, 76. Holds lyre "d plectrum. 
Caracalla. Imh. Holds lyre and plectrum. 
Plautilla. Sest. Мия. Hed. p. 187, 40. —X ү plectrum, 
J. Domna. M. S. tv. 251, -— Holds 1 уге and patera. 
Plautilla. Паһ. Holds lyre and patera. ` (I ххту.) 

Head of Apollo: Wolf: tripod. 

Ж Auton. B. M. 
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10.—Paus. п. 19, 4-7. Вёброѕ, merompéva ev rim тайроу 
рахту Әуөу kal Xóxov, adv 86 abrois тарбЕеуоу ёфієїсау 
тетрау еті тду тадрор. 

Battle of bull and wolf. 

JE Auton. Imh. Béotien u. Argos, p. 55, No. 17. 

11.—Paus. п. 20,1. "АуаХи ести кабіреуоу Aus Meowyíov, 
Allou euro, ILoXvkXe(irov 82 Epyov. 

Cf. 19, 7. Алде Ғдағо». 19, 8. Boyds "Тетіоу Ais. 20, б. 
Abs lepóv Уәтйров. 21, 2. Аг Фи оу Beuós. 22, 2. 
"Ayauya dpyaiov Ards. 24, 3. "Ет акра 86 гот: т) 
Дарісу Ards érixdnow Ларитаіоу vaós .. . . то бе 
dyadpa 6 Әоу, k.N. . . . . ертайба а›аӨўиата xerar 
kai dXXa xal Zeds Éóavov, ёо меу ў ттефікамеу Éyov 
бфбаХшойқ, трітоу $ еті тоў ueravrov. 

ZEUS seated, holds patera and sceptre. 


Ж Anton, Pius. М. 5, ту. 242, 42. 
M. Aurelius, M. S. rv. 244, 55. 
L. Verus, (Kxxv.) 


Zeus seated, holds eagle or Victory. 


JE Sept. Severus. Holds eagle. 
Plantilla. Holds victory. Mion. п. 285, 50. (K xxvi.) 


Zeus striding, naked, holds eagle and thunderbolt. 
JE Plautilla М. S. rv. 258, 112. Sestini, 
Head of Zeus. 
JE Hadrian. М. S. ту. 240, 28. Imh. (Кххуп.) 
L. Verus. М. 8. ту, 245, 58. 
Paus. п. 20, 8. Товйтоу 8” атартикр0 Nepelov Ards éoriv 
берди, ayardpa дрббу yarxodv, тёуут Амайттоу. 

Zeus, naked, standing, sceptre in right hand: eagle at his feet. 


JE Hadrian. B. M. 
M. Aurelius. Imh. (K ххуіп.) 
Sept. Severus. В. M. &c. 
J. Domna. M. S. rv. 251, 99. Plantilla. M. 8. rv. 253, 113. 


The number of statues of Zeus at Argos is so large that it is 
not possible to be sure whether we have copies of any of them 
on coins. It is possible that the type first described (K xxv.) 
may reproduce the figure of the Zeus Meilichius; and the type 
of the head of Zeus is decidedly fine and early ; we may suspect 
it to be a reminiscence of the head of Polycleitus' statue. With 
more confidence we may suppose tbat the standing Zeus of the 
coins (K XXVIIL) is а copy of Lysippus' statue ; for in this case 
the coin-type persists practically unchanged through several 
reigns. 
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But in all these cases the evidence of copying is internal 
rather than external; we therefore prefer to leave the matter 
for future discussion. 
12.—Paus.1r 20,3. Ilépav бе rod Neueiov Avs Túyns ёттї» 

ёк таХаютдтоу vaós, el 8), «с. 


ТуснЕ standing, holds cornucopiae. 


Æ Auton. Third century, в.о. B. M. Holds patera and cornucopiac. (K xxix.) 
M. Aurelius. Паһ. Holds patera and cornucopise. 
L. Verus. М. S. ту. 246, 65. Holds patera and cornucopiae. 
8. — M. п. 236, 47. Holds patera amd cornucopiae. At her feat 


— "Imh. без. M. п. 236, 51. Holds patera and cornucopi 


Domna. Rev. жа 0, pl IL 12. Holds ru and cornucopiae, 
Caracalla, Imh. ted, holding sceptre and cornucopiae. (K xxx.) 
Head of Tyche, — 


JE Ant. Pius. м. ж 234, Du (K xxxi.) 
М. Aurelius. М. S. rv. 244, 57. - 


18.—Paus. п. 19, 6. Ta 82 Ғбауа 'Афродіттѕ kal 'Epuob, то 
pèv Emerod Хбуоуси» Ерүоу elvat, к.тА. Cf. 19, 7. Kal 
“Eppijs ё Xópas тойуса» үӨмфуту )ркоѕ. 
HERMES standing, right arm resting on trunk of tree, in left 
caduceus and chlamys. · 
Æ Sept. Severus. Imh. (K хххп.) Florence. (K ххх.) 
Apparently a copy of a statue. 
14—Paus. п. 20, 3.  IlXgeíov 66 еісш; èmeipyacpévor 
Мёр КәФоЙе xal Bírev, айтой те ÉÜxovres Tv 
Guakay xal ёт° айт} dyovres тї» pntépa és тб 
“Нрафоу. 
CLEOBIS and BITON — € mother in a chariot. 


ЈЕ Domna. Со E 
| Plautilla. Arch. 2. 186 3 р 


Dr. Friedländer has already (Archáol. Zeit, 1869, p. 98) 
brought this numismatic type into connexion with the words of 
Pausanias. But various treatments of the group may, of course, 
have been familiar to the die-sinker, and there is nothing to 
prove that he copied the relief seen by the Traveller. 
15.—Paus. п. 21, 1. “Ести 68 vads "AokAnmod. Cf. 23, 4 
below. 

ASKLEPIOS standing, with usual attributes, 

Æ Sept. Severus, Іші. (K xxxv.) 

16.—Paus. п. 21, 9. Td 62 іербу rtis Anrois Есті uév ov 
ракрӣу ToU Tporaíov, Téyvr 82 тб Gyadpa Праёитёхоу;" 
thy 2 еікбуа тарӣ т) беф is тарбіуоу Xrdpw 
óvouátovun. 
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Lero, right hand raised to: shoulder, the left extended over 
small figure of CHLORIS. 
a — 4 xc (K 


XXXVI.) 
mh. Choise, pl. 11. 68. XXXVI 
J. Dci В. x (K xir(m) mde) Syl. z^ ш. 89. 


Caracalla, Rev. Belge, 1860, pl. їп. 1. 
The same group in a temple. 
JE Anton. Pius. М. S. rv. 243, 48. Wiczay, хуп. 379. 

This is a clear instance of the copying on coins of a statue, 
and very instructive. One coin figured (К xxxvIr.) differently 
represents the action of Leto's right hand, which clearly, on the 
later coins, seems raised to а quiver on her shoulder. On this 
coin also the head of Leto is turned to the left, on the other 
` coins to the right. But it is easy to see that these slight varia- 
tions only arise from the fact that in the case of the first coin the 
artist made an attempt to represent the statue from the front, 
while in the case of the later coins it is depicted in profile. Com- 
bining our representations we can form a fairly complete notion 
of the statue of Praxiteles. Leto stood clad in a long chiton with 
diplois, holding some object (a torch?) in her left hand, and 
raising her right to her shoulder. The small figure of Chloris 
was close to her elbow, clad like the goddess herself. 
17.—Paus, П. 22, 1l. 'Avrixpo 22 той шуўратоѕ тӛу yuvatxdv 

Anpnrpos eotev {єрдї érrixrnow Iexacvy(8os. СЁ 18, 3. 
Азўшлүтро$ Muclas iepdv. 91, 4. Кєїта тоў Пфрроу та 
dora év тф ієрф ths Азјилтроѕ. 

DEMETER standing. 

JE Hadrian. М. 8. rv. 241, 34. Wiezay, pl. хуп. 378. Holds sceptro and 


ears of corn. 
Hadrian. M. 8. rv. 241, 33. Holds sceptre and popp: 
Ant. Erps M. = IV. 243, 49. Paris. Holds in Р head: hands ears of corn 


L. Vi — Po heads 245, 64. Vaillant. Holds in both hands ears of corn 


and 

8. Severus. тегі. ҮЙ. S тү. ur 77. Mus. Font. Holds in both hands сатв ot 
corn an 

J. — Ew nr. 104 .Turin Holds in both hands cars of corn 


d po 
Plantilla. — IY. 4 114. Tia Holds in both hands ears of corn and 


M. жы Паһ. Holds in both hands ears of corn and poppy heads, ` 
18.—Paus. П. 22,5. Мета 8ё табта Авовкодроу vaós, қ 
Тһе Droscurt оп horseback. 
Æ 8. Severus, Mion. 8. rv. 248, 85. Wiczay, pl. хуп. 889, 
19.—Paus. п. 22,6. Плас оу бі TOv ' Aváxrov Einbulas TM 
‘ерду ауабтиа ' EXévgs. (cf. 18, 3.'Iepóv doriw EiXed8vías). 
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EILEITHUIA, holding in each hand a torch, one raised, one lowered. 


JE Commodus, М. 8. 1v. 246, 71. (Arig. п. 81, 210.) 
M. Aurelius. Berlin. Two such figures, each with quiver at back, an altar 
between them. (K xi.) 


Тһе reason for supposing this type to represent Eileithuia 
lies in the fact that there is a type almost identical at Aegium 
in Achaia, which reproduces a statue of Eileithuia accurately 
described by Pausanias (уп. 23, 5), rais xepol т) реу és є000 
éxrératat, т) 8 dvéyes баба. The quiver might seem more 
appropriate to Artemis; but she could scarcely be, like 
Eileithuia, duplicated. 
20.—Paus. п. 22, 7. Ilépav éoriv ‘Exdrns уаде, Укбта 86 тд 

diyarpa ёрүоу тоўто èv XíBov, тй & drravtixpy халха 

'Exárns kal табта йуй\иата, тд uiv ПоМмйк\Мето$ érroince, 

тд 8 dderdds Похукхеїтоу Navevins Móavos. 
НЕСАТЕ triformis. 


Æ Hadrian. Leake, Eur. Gr. p. 2 
Sabina. M. S. rv. 242, 41. (Mas. Font. pL п. 17.) Munich. (K xui) 


21.—Paus. п. 92, 9. "Еу бе тф wvuvac(o rà Ки/ХараВоу 
Катареѓа oriy "A8nvàá. Cf. 21, 8. 'A8gvás de ібри- 
cacbat XáxXrvyyos іербу dacw 'HyéXeov. 
ATHENE standing, holding patera, shield, and imus 
JE Hadrian. М. 8, ту. 240, 27. 
Athene with Perseus. See Perseus. 
22.—Paus, п. 24, 8. "Ет dupa $ ёст: т) Ларіср ...... 
kai "Абтуйс 82 vads dor. Өѓаѕ 4 ое. ОЁ 24, 2. Tob 
Аерабабтоу ёё "АтФААтуов Ғүетаг pèr (ерду Абууйс 
.'Ofv8epkoüs xaroupévns Aiouýðovs ауабира. 93, 5. 
Aéyouot ..... dyahpa кейтӨа тарда alow ' AÓnvás 
тӛ еккорасбеу ёЁ?ТМои. 
Archaic PALLADIUM. 


А Ж Auton. Fourth century. 
JE Verus. M. 8. ту. 245, 60. A IY. 50, 9. 


Palladium in temple on the Larissa. 
Æ Antoninus Pius. Imh. В.М. (K xun.) 
Sept. Severus. B. M. 
Domna. М. 8. іу. 251, 100. Arig. 
DIoMEDEs advancing, holds sword and Palladium. 


J& Auton. Fourth century. B. M. Imh. (Кхип.) 
Auton. Fourth century. B. M. At his feet swan. 
JE Anton. Pius Imh. XLIV.) М. 8. ту, 244, 52, 58. 


Diomedes, sword in hand, standing before statue of Pallas, on 
which he lays hands. 
"JE Sept, Severus. Mus. Font. т. p. 66, 21. 
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Diomedes seated on altar, his leg bent under him, holds.sword 
and Palladium. 
Æ Hadrian. B.M. (K xuv.) 

It would seem from the not very clear language of Pausanias, 
that there was a temple of Athene Oxyderkes on the slope of 
the Acropolis-hill, and another of Athene on the summit. In 
one of these temples would be probably the statue supposed to 
have been brought by Diomedes from Ilium. А priori one 
would naturally suppose this statue to have been in the temple 
first mentioned, said to have been dedicated by Diomedes. But 
the coins appear to prove that this was not the case; but that 
the Ilian Palladium was set up in the temple on the summit of 
the hill For the archaic image of Pallas, which on some coins 
(K хип.) Diomedes carries, is identical in details with the 
image represented on other coins (К XLII.) as occupying the 
temple on the Acropolis. In form it is an ordinary archaic 
Palladium, representing the goddess as stiff and erect, holding 
а spear in her raised right hand, and a shield on her left arm. 
Below, the figure passes into a mere column. 

23.—Paus. п, 28, 1. Naós ётту év бе іі Auovócow тд бе 
Жүадша elvat Xéyovatv é£ Eófloías (ancient). Cf. 23, 7. 
Avovicov vabs Кртсіоџ, and 24, 7. 


Dionysus standing ; holds kantharos and thyrsos. 
JE Hadrian. М. п. 234, 40. (К хіл!.) 
' Hadrian. М. S. rv. 241, 35. With panther. 

Commodus. M. 8. ту. 246, 68. 

Caracalla. М. 8. ту. 252, 107. 


This representation of Dionysus is of a very unusual type. 
The god appears to be beardless, though this is not certain. He 
is enveloped in the folds of an ample himation, and holds an 
upright thyrsos in his left hand. 
24.—Paus. п. 23, 4%. Td & émijavécrarov *Аруеїо тфу 

“Асюдәутивішу dyarpa ёф аду Eyer кабіреуоу Arrin- 
mòv XíÜov Хвикод, Kal тар” айтду бстткеу ‘Tryiesa® 
KáÜnvra, бе xal of тоијсаутеѕ та ФүдХшата, Revodinros 
kai Xrpárov. 


ASKLEPIOS seated on throne; in front of him, snake. 
JE Sept. Severus. B. M. (Kxrvir.) 

Domna, М. S. гу, 251, 108. Wiczay, xvir. 387. 

Valerian. М. S. ту. 255, 125. - 
HYGIEIA standing, her right hand extended over an altar, around 


which twines a snake; in her le: tera. Cf. Tyche above. 
JE Geta. Imh. М. S. ту. 253, 116. (K жр 7 — 


> 
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Xenophilus and Strato lived probably late in the third 
century B.C. if we may judge from a tablet bearing their names 
published by Ross, Jnser. Ined. І. No. 58, in which we find the 
forms A and o. "There seems every probability that the coins 
reproduce their types of the Asklepios and Hygieia. Both are 
very unusual The Asklepios is apparently a copy of the statue 
of Thrasymedes at Epidaurus, and is of thoroughly Pheidian 
type. The Hygieia is an interesting and remarkable type, differ- 
ing, I think, from all known statues of the goddess. She is 
clad in a long chiton, and wears an overdress, of which the end 
hangs over her left arm. 
25.—Paus. п. 23, 7. Катдуеоу оікоббитша, ёт’ abro 58 фу 

ó хаХхкофе Ó&Xapos, бу "Акрісиде more ёт) фроурё Tfj 
боуатрде ётойуте. 

DANAE receiving the golden shower, seated on throne. 

JE Hadrian. В. М. (L xux.) 

Although this is probably the only appearance of Danae on 
coins, the attribution is fairly certain. Папаев face is turned 
upwards; her bosom is bare, her extended hands grasp the ends 
of her garment. Parallel representations on vases and in wall 
paintings may be found іп Overbeck, Kunstmyth. п. p.400.  , 
26.—Paus. I. 24,1. "Avióvrev dé és rjv Акрбтому ётт меу 

tis 'Axpaías "Hpas тд lepóv. 

Head of JuNo Lanuvina in goat-skin (1). 

JE Sept. Severus. Mus. Font. п. pl. v. 14. 

27.—Paus. п. 24, 2. Tò стӣд:ор, еу d тду дудуа T Neuelo 
Ай кай та 'Hpata ayovew. 

Wreath of HERAEA. See also Nemea. 

Ж Sept. Severus. Leake, Add. 157. Arch, 2. 1843, p. 151. (HPAIA, palm.) 
Sept. Severus. Kenner, St. Florian, pl. 1и. 6. (HPAIA, shield.) 
Domna. М. S. ту. 252, 106. НРЄА, 

Geta, М. S. rv. 254, 117. Arigoni (t) 
28.—Paus. п. 24, 2. Tàv Афубттоу raider .... uvíjpa. opis 
pv yap атб тӛу сордтоу ёутаўба ai кефа\а!. 


А DAUGHTER of DANAUS, holding in each hand a head. 
JE Ant. Pius. M. S. rv. 243, 46, 


This description is scarcely to be relied on ; the figure may be 
a Maenad, or Demeter, holding ears of corn in each hand. 
29.—Paus. п. 25, 1. Kara pev 5) тобто "Афробітте кейтай 
Eóavov, трде 88 Alov Oveuàs “Apews. «іш $ rà 
Фү4Ашата YloXvvelkovs Aéyovow dvabijpara. 
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Ares standing to right helmeted; holds in left hand, 


branch (7). 


J£ Hadrian. Leake, Eur. p 
Antinous. жық. IV. 305, Ж. (Gotha. ) 
8. Severus. 


APHRODITE — to left, in long drapery; with right hand 
drawing forward her veil; before her, dolphin. 

Ж Ant. Pius. Verus. Imh. (LLL) 

The dolphin may refer to the river Charadrus which flowed 
close to the temple. Тһе figure of Aphrodite is stiff and 
archaic, and closely draped. 

30.— OTHER TYPES at Argos : 
Isis standing, holds sistrum and vessel. 
Ж een ps 


Isis е еді suckling Horus (7) 
Æ Hadrian. В.М. (Lum) 
Female figure with wheel on hand (Nemesis 7). 


Ж Sep. Severus. M. 8. ту. tu 79/80. 
Caracalla. Wicz. XVII. 


Female figure holding. = on basiss 

Ж Sep. Severus, Imh. (1, ілі.) M. Font. п. 15. 

Shrine; Herakles in it. 

JE S. Severus, Imh. М. S. rv. 249, 91. 

Female figure seated to left, on rock; male figure approaching 
her with hand raised. (Phaedra and Hippolytus ?) 

JE Hadrian. St. Florian. (L LIV.) 

Poet (Homer ?) seated, P аа in his һала.” 


ЈЕ М. Aurel M. S. rv. 244, 
Verus М. 11. 236, 40. УЧ (L rv.) 


Draped male figure holding by the throats two serpents. 
Æ Hadrian. В. М. Imh. (L LVL) 

Terminal figure, male, 

Æ Hadrian. Imh. Cf. Verus. В M. 

Temple key: Symbol B. 

JR JE Auton. В. M. Imh. &c. 

Head of Faustina the Elder, wearing Phrygian cap. 
ЖМ. Aur. Imh. 

Head of Julia Domna, wearing Phrygian cap. 

Ж8. Sev. Turin. 


EPIDAURUS. 


1—Paus. п. 26. *Аекллүтоў 58 (ерір páMiora elvat rv үйу 
еті Ayp жн» товфбе... (Сотопів).... ектібточ 
‚ Tov maha... . еккешеур 62 281800 деу of dia pla тӛу 
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тєрї тд бров тошашорбушу айуду, ёфйХатте 8 б ку 
6 той айтоміоу dpovpós ..... "Аресбауау ебрбута ёті- 
Ouphoas tov maida дуеХес Oat Kal, к.т.№. 

SHEPHERD finding ASKLEPIOS suckled | а goat, among trees. 


Ant. Pius. a (Lr) Panofka, Ask dx. pl. 1. 
Caracalla. Panofka, Lc. 1.1. Vienna. iiss De at т. 789. 


Head of —— 

RÆ Амо. B.M. (Lin) Imh. 

9.—Paus. п. 27, 2. Tod 86 ’AckAnriod то yapa .: 
тєтойута édépavtos kai xpvcoU* wnvier ёё ériypappa 
tov elpyaoudvoy «уал Өратирл}ёт» "Аргууфтоу Параоз” 
кабттаг $2 еті Üpóvov Вакттріау кратфу, тўу бе érépav 
тӛу xeipàv ®тёр reparis Әуе той Ópáxovros, xal oi kal 
kÜov таракатаке(меуо< ттєттойүтал. 


ASKLEPIOS SEATED, with dog and snake. 
At Auton. Fourth century. Berlin, Bl 1866, pl ххх. 8, кс. В. M. 
Munich. (L 10.) Imh. &c. 
JE Auton. Athens, 4431, В. (Dog | woo 
Hadrian. Berlin. Bl. 1870, 5 9. T = 
Ant, Pius, В.М. Imh. t 
M. Aurel. Athens, No. 4481, "Ф 


Asklepios as above, in temple. 
Ж Ant. Pius. B. M. (L у.) Mus. Fontana, т. iii. 2. No dog. 


Dog reclining. 

JE Auton. B. M. Imh. 

Paus. п. 27, 6. “Есті меу) *Атк\Млүтгоў Хоутрди. 
Cupping-vases and thymiaterion. 
Ж Auton. B. M. Imh. 
Cupping-vase on coins of Achaean league. 

These coins, which have been repeatedly published, and are 
discussed in the histories of ancient sculpture, are generally 
allowed to repeat the statue by Thrasymedes. They agree with 
the words of Pausanias, even to the attitude of the dog, тара- 
«araxeljuevos. They thus furnish a strong argument that in 
other cases also we may expect to find on coins fairly exact 
copies of works of sculpture. For the connexion of the dog 
with the Epidaurian worship, see Rev, Arch. 1884, п. pp. 78, 
129, 217. 

3.—Paus. п. 27, 6. "Avravivos . . ётойуте 62 ка} Tyteiq 

уаду kal °Аскћлутид xai рдан етікАлесіу Alyu- 
mío. ОЁ 27, 5. 'Evrós 82 той йМтоуу...... естеу 

. Gyarpa "Нтчбитз. 99, 1. Tépevos 84 ести» 
ур үне xal dyddpara б beds айтбе kal "Нтабу? 
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гуууаіка ё elvai tiv "Нт:бутьи `Аскћ\лутіод paci. rabrá 
Ести» dy ётаіёре Х4боу Maplov. 

Standing figure of Asklepios. 

Æ J. Moesa. Mion. п. 289,72. Mus. Farnese. 

HxarEIA standing in round temple. 

— m М. S. rv. 265, 155. М. Fontana, p. 67, 2 and 3. Munich. 

Hygieia or Eptone standing, feeds serpent from patera, clad 
in long drapery. 

JE Auton. Fourth century. M. Hunter, xxvi. 12. В. M. (L vit) Imh. ke. 

Ant. Pius. Mion. п. 239, 71. Holds sceptre and patera. 


It is unfortunate that the coin which represents Hygieia in 
her temple is so indistinct that the details cannot be with 
certainty recovered. Нег right hand appears to be extended, 
and to hold a patera ; and a serpent is visible to left. 

The figure which I have termed Hygieia or Epione occurs on 
early coins. Epione is the more likely attribution, as that deity 
was from early times acknowledged at Epidaurus as the wife of 
Asklepios, whereas Hygieia does not seem to have been there 
recognised publicly until the times of the Antonines. 

4.—Paus. п. 27, 7. “Opos óvouatóuevov Kuvóprior, МаХейтоу 
Sè AaróNXavos іербу еу айтф. тобто меу б) тӛу ápyalov. 
APOLLO Citharoedus. 


JE Auton. Copenhagen. 
Head of Apollo, laur. 
R Ж Auton. B. M. kc. 
5.— Paus, П, 28, 1. Apáxovre; 8ё of Хото kal Етероу yévos és 
то Ғауббӛтероу pérov Tis хрбав lepol uàv той АскАтлтчо0 
‚ vopitovrat. 
SERPENT. 


Ж Auton. B. M. Imh. M. Hunter, xxxvi. 13. 
Sev. Alexander. М. S. ту. 261, 157. ІУЕппегу. 


6.—OTHER TYPES: 
Poseidon naked, standing to left; holds in right, dolphin ; in 
left trident. 
JE Caracalla. В. M. (L viu.) 
The figure is identical with that of the standing Poseidon on 
the coins of Corinth, which we have shown to be a copy of the 
colossus which stood in the harbour at Cenchreae, 


AEGINA. 
l.—Paus. П. 29, 6. ПАла(оу 8é rob Jiuévos év $ uáMcTa 
ӛррортав vaós есті; "Adpodirns. 
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Semi-circular PORT, within it, ship; above, hexastyle temple 
or colonnade, in the midst of it а door, up to which 
steps lead. 

Æ J. Domna. Sestini, Af, Fontana, p. 49,4. Imh. (Lr) 

APHRODITE draped, holds branch and apple (Venus Victrix). 

Æ Plautilla, Sestini, М. Fontana, p. 50, No. 7. 

Tortoise. 

А Ж Auton. В.М. &. 

There still exist at Aegina remains of two harbours (Leake, 
Morea, 11. 486), both of which are inclosed by two moles, and 
either of which would correspond to the representation on the 
coin. Pausanias mentions both, one as the general harbour, 
near which was the temple of Aphrodite, the other as the secret 
harbour, near which was a large theatre. On the coin the 
building in the background looks less like a temple than a 
theatre, market, or wharf, 

2—Paus. п. 29, 6. “Еу émijavecrárg 88 тўѕ médews тд 

Ailákecov каХобиерои. 
AEACUS seated as judge of the dead. 


JE Imperial of uncertain city. 
nder, Arch. 2. 1871, p. 79. 


3.—Paus. п. 30, 1. *АтбААш› pèr 8)  бауоу wqvuvóv ёстг 
тёуутз TiS émvyeplov. 

Archaic nude figure of APOLLO right, holds bow and branch. 

JE Auton. B.M. (Lr) 

In this case the coins furnish us with a copy of an early 
work of Aeginetan art. It is distinctive that the legs are 
represented one in advance of the other: and the anatomy 
seems to be clearly marked. 

4.—Paus. П. 80, 2. Өєф» 82 Афупфтавг tipdow “Exarny 
#4мста...... Edavov $ё Еруоу Müpovos, боюў Фу. 
трбосөотду те kal тд Ховтду cópa. 

НЕСАТЕ with three bodies. 


JE Sept. Severus. Arch. 2. 1843 23 Паһ. (Lm) 
Plautilla 54. Florian, pl. п. А В. ( 


5.—Paus, п. 30, 3. Прдѕ то бооў 1 тод ПауӨӘтуіоу Ais lota(v 
естеу "Афа/ас ‘ерду. 
APHAIA (Britomartis) standing by Zeus; holds arrow and torch. 
JE Caracalla. Sestini, Mus. Fontana, pl. 11. 7. 
This engraving and the description of Sestini are not to be 
trusted implicitly, especially as Apbaia is represented with a 
turreted crown, and carries an arrow in a very unusual way. 
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6.— Paus. п. 30, 4. Td 2 Пау«ФӘААфмоу, Ste ш) той Ais тд 
iepòv Aho тд брос А бАоуоу «еу о0ббу, тобто 88 тб 
iepòv №ёуоисі» Alaxóv тота» T Aci. 

Zeus standing by Aphaia, holds thunderbolt апа sceptre. 

JE Caracalla, ie. 

Zeus striding, holding eagle and thunderbolt. 

Æ Sept. Severus. М. 8. пі. 600, 52. 


Domna., В. М. (1. 17У. 
Caracalla, Mion. п. 148, 38. 


7.—OTHER TYPES at Aegina: 

Hermes carrying ram, facing. 

Зорі Sev. Athens. (L v.) 

Hermes carrying ram to right. 

Plantilla, Vienna. (L vr.) 

Small temple, tetrastyle, prostyle. 

Sept. Sev. Munich. (L vir) 

Demeter. 

Pallas. (The temple of Athene is mentioned by Herodotus, 
but not by Pausanias.) 

Nike. 

Two female figures standing. 

М. 8. пп. 601, 56. 

Nemesis (7) with cornucopiae. 

Poseidon standing. 

Bearded terminal figure. 

Plautilla. В. М, (L vun) 

Prow of ship. 


B. M. 

The type of Hermes carrying a ram (L V. VI.) must almost cer- 
tainly be a copy of some work of Aeginetan art, such as the statue 
of the same subject by Onatas, preserved at Olympia: the 
Olympian statue, however, wore a chlamys and a chiton, 
whereas the figure on the coins is altogether naked, like that 
on the coins of Tanagra, which represents the Hermes Crio- 
phorus of Calamis. The stretching of arms and legs on the coin 
ҮІ. is quite characteristic of Aeginetan art. 


TROEZEN. 
1.—Paus. п. 30, 6. ’A@nvay тє céBover Помаё$а kal Ўделёёа 
дуонафортес thy айтур, kai Поседдуа Васа ёті- 
kMjsuv* xal $?) кай убшсна abrois тд ápyatov ётїттна 
Еуе tplaway kal "Абцуйе трдтоттоу. 
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Coin, obv. head of ATHENE bound with taenia only ; rev. trident. 


А Auton. В. M. &о. (М L п.) 
Æ with helmeted head of Pallas. В. M. 


The identification of the head on the figured coins as Athene 
may be disputed, and is doubted by Imhoof. But Pausanias in 
his statement as to the coins of Troezen must be repeating 
matter of common notoriety; and he must refer to the coins 
of the autonomous series, before one side was occupied by the 
head of an emperor. Тһе head on the silver, M I. IL, is so bold 
and strong that it has been taken for that of Apollo; but in 
some cases it wears an earring, which seems conclusive as to its 
feminine character. Апа, if it be feminine, it is more likely, 
even apart from Pausanias express statement, to belong to 
Athene, rather than any other goddess. The absence of the 
helmet is not unusual in case of early representations of Athene. 

9,--СІ. 32, 5. "Ev è т) áxpomóXe( Tfjg Әбеуиібов каХоу- 
pérns vaós есті) "Абтуйс. abro бё еіруасато тў$ Өео0 
тд Ебауоу KdXXov Аіуилтт. 

CITADEL surmounted by temple (tetrastyle). 


J£ Commodus. igoni ту. 51, 8. Turin. (M 111.) 
Sept. Severus. В. М, On either side olive and cypress. (M tv.) 
Domna. М. 8. 1v. 271, 208. On either side olive and cypress, 


Тһе olive is spoken of by Pausanias, 31, 10; laurel, 31, 8; 

myrtle, 32, 3: all sacred trees with histories. 
Athene (archaic) resembling a Palladium. 
J& Commodus. B. M. (Mv.) 

This figure of Pallas may be described in the very words 
already used in describing that at Cleonae, which we supposed 
to be copied from the work of Dipoenus and Scyllis. This is 
evidence, so far as it goes, that Callon adhered to the same 
general scheme as the Cretan artists; although, of course, we 
must not press the argument, as the die-sinkers may have 
intended merely to portray the general type of an archaic 
Athene, as in А XI. 

3.—Paus. п. 81, 1. "Еу т) Фуор@ Тро уйш» vaós кай дуаћ- 
шата “Apréudds ёст: Xorelpae. Of. 30, 7. Otros 
(Saron) т) Xapevíót тб iepòv “Артер4б; фкодбртсеєр. 
31, 4. ПАтло(оу de той Фейтроу Аукейас раду Артешабоу 
Етоіңсе» 'IvóXvros. 

ARTEMIS as a huntress. 


Ж ы —— Imh. Holds toreh and bow, dog by her pursuing stag. 
vL 
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t. Severus. М. Б. rv. 268, 200. Holds torch, dog by her, pursuing 
It Severus. M. S. rv. 901. Draws arrow from set * - 
Caracalla. Arig. т. 115, 185. Holds arrow and bow, dog pursuing stag. 


4,—Paus, п. 81,6. Tò uév іерду тоў АтдАХоуос Tod Oeaplov 
катаскєойса: pèv Пит@ёа ébacav. Cf. 32, 2. "Еутде 
тод теру80Хоу vaós ёстір "AmóAXovos 'Eriffarnpíov, 
Atopndous ava@nua. 

APOLLO holding an arrow and leaning on a tripod, around which 
is twined a serpent. . 

Æ Sept. Severus. M. S. гү. 268, 199. 


| 5.—Paus. п, 81, 6. Tod 5% “Ерпоуов тобтоу xai та Tv 


Д:оскоїроу Ебауд ёстг. 
Archaic figures of the Droscuni facing, altar between them. 
Æ Commodus, Imh. (М vu.) 

This coin-type is valuable as furnishing evidence— probably 
the only extant evidence—of the style and date of the artist 
Hermon of Troezen. The Dioscuri stand naked, with long hair, 
both arms extended before them, not unlike, in attitude, to the 
Apollo of Canachus, but more primitive. Their proportions 


seem to be decidedly slight. 
6.—Paus. п. 31, 10. “Ест, 82 kal Ards (ерду mixio 
Xoríjpos. ; 


ZEUS standing, holds eagle and sceptre. 

Ж Sept. Severus. М. S. rv. 268, 198. Vaillant. 

T.—Paus. п, 32, 1. “ІттоХйто бё тф Omoéog Téuevés тє 
ётіфауёстатоу дуеітай, кай vacs èv дитф kal dyadpa 
естіу ápxatov. 

HIPPOLYTUS as а hunter, on foot, holding spear, and leaning on 
tree; dog beside him. | 

Ж Commodus. Fox, Uned. Coins, rx. 100; Leake, Eur. Gr. add. 165. (М уш.) 

Hippolytus leading a horse, accompanied by a dog. 

ЈЕ Commodus, М. 8. rv. 268,195.  Arigoni, 11. 32, 228. 

Hippolytus with spear and sword before Phaedra (or her nurse), 
who approaches him in attitude of supplication. 

JE Sept. Severus. М. S. rv. 269, 204. Milling. 1831, pl. rv. 22 (who regards 


the pair as Theseus and Aethra). 
8.—Paus. п. 32, 3. Kal уаде ©тёр афтод "Афробітуб Kara- 
скотіаѕ. Cf. 89, 6. М№аду..... Афробітте Axpalas. 


32, 7. "Афробітте écriv iepdv Nvudías. 
APHRODITE standing, holds apple in left hand, and lifts her 
veil with right. 
Æ Commodus. Imh. (М 1x.) 
Domna. М. 8. rv. 270, 209. Theup. 
Н.8.--ҮСІ. VI. H 
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This type, the idea of which is taken from statues of Roman 
times, perhaps that of Arcesilaus, seems to represent Aphrodite 
Nympbia. 

9.—Paus. п. 32, 4. Tod 02 'Аск\тіоб тд йуа\ша éroince 
реу Тиидбеоб, Тров2)улов 88 ойк Аскдортіду àXXÀ eixóva 
“ІттоХфтоу фасіу elvai. 

ASKLEPIOS standing at altar, snake-entwined staff in left hand. 

JE Commodus. М. S. тү. 268, 196. Arig. п. 18, 227. 

The figure of Asklepios seems, so far as can be judged from 
the unsatisfactory engraving, to be of the ordinary conventional 
type; and, therefore, to offer no explanation of Pausanias’ 
curious statement. 
10.—Paus. п. 32, 4. Kai оікѓау i8àv ola “ІттоХфтоу" трд 

8 abrfjs dorty “Нрак\его$ kaXovuévy крип. 

FOUNTAIN, a pillar with lion sitting thereon, water flowing into 
basin from between his feet. 

Ж Commodus. M. Athens, 4475.5. (Mx) 

11.— Paus. п. 32, 7. Пётра Өңсеақ óvouatouévg, ретаВаћодта 
xal айт?) тд Üvoua àveXouévov Өтсеш im’ афтӣ крутїдаѕ 
тас 'Avyéos kal Eipos. C£. 31,1. Өңсеіз..... jvika 
"Астерішуа тду Mivo катаудуштдиеуов дибстреүгеу. 

ТНЕЗЕй8, naked, lifting the rock. 


m pu B.M. (Mx) 
Sept. Severus. М. 8. 1v. 269, 205. Wiczay, хххі. 698. 
Geta. B. M. 
Philippus, Jun. В. M. 


The identity of this type through several reigns may indicate 
for it an origin in sculpture. 
Theseus slaying the Minotaur. 
Ж Commodus. М. п. 249, 87. Turin, 
12.—OTHER TYPES : 
Tyche at altar: holds patera and cornucopiae. 
Ж Commodus В. M. (M хи.) 


METHANA. 


l.—Paus. п. 34, 1. Tod 22 тоМётдато$ rpiákovrá mov стай 
drréyet Xovrpà Oepuá. paci 8ё "Avrvyóvou той Азшлтрісу 
Макеббушу Вас Хейоутов, тӛте трбтоу тд 0бор avivar. 
Head of HEPHAESTUS in pileus. 
JE Auton. Third century. В. M. Imh. 
The connexion of Hephaestus with voleanic phenomena such 
as that recorded in the text is well known. 


NY VER 


METHANA: HERMIONE. 99 


OTHER TYPES: 

Artemis to left, hunting. 

Geta. B.M. (Mri) 

Artemis about to discharge an arrow. 

Sept. Sev. В.М. (М п.) 

Poseidon. — 

Pallas standing, holds Victory and sceptre; at her feet, altar. 
M. Aurel. Imh. (M 111.) 

Zeus. 


Tyche. 
Aphrodite, facing, naked to waist, holds tresses with both 
hands. 


Caracalla, Paris. (М 1v.) 

N.B.—It is curious that Isis was worshipped at Methana, 
and appears on coins of Mothone ; Artemis was worshipped at 
Mothone, and appears commonly on coins of Methana, 


HERMIONE, 

1.—Paus. п. 34, 10. "Ест: 8 oct ка} viv ёт. lepà а0т90і, 
Посє:ддуоѕ меу еті rijs йктӣѕ т) аруӯ, троє\бодог 86, 
KTA. Cf. 35, 1. Kal Посе/бФу yarxods тди Érepov 
móða éywv еті Serdivos. 

PosEIDon standing, holds trident, his foot on a dolphin. 

ÆJ. Domna, М. 8. rv, 262, 159, 160, (М. Fontana, 69, 2, 3.) 

2.—Paus. п. 34,11. "Афробітте уаде doriw érlxrAnow Iovrías 
kai Awmevlas rijs adtijs, йуа\ша бе Хеукод 24боу, pe- 
Үббе те péya kal ёті т) тёҳур Өѓаѕ üfiov. ка} vads 
érepós есте) 'Adpobirns. 

APHRODITE standing, with Eros. 

JE Caracalla, М. S. rv. 269, 162. М. Fontana, 68, 1. 

3.—Paus. п. 35, 1. IIXge(ov 22 айтоў Acovicov vais Me- 
Хауайуһбос. 

DroNYSvSs standing, holds kantharos and sceptre. 


JE Plantilla. В. M. Dionysus naked. 
Geta. В.М. Dionysos drapd. (Mr) 


4—Paus. п. 35, 8. Tò 82 (іердр тй% Téyns veórarov uiv 

Хеуоусау "Ершоуєїѕ тӛу тара сфісв) elvan Мбоу 8 
Паріоу koXocaós ёстткєу. 

ТҮСНЕ standing, holds rudder and cornucopiae. 

JE Plautill, B. M. (М п.) Imh. М. 8. rv. 268, 167. 

Tyche standing, holding patera and cornucopiae, at an altar. 

JE Plautilla, M. 6. rv. 264, 168. (Arigoni.) 

н? 
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Tyche (?) seated, crowned by male figure, who holds lance. 


JE Caracalla. M. 8. 1v. 262, 161. . 
Plautilla. М. S. rv. 263, 165. Sest. Molt. med. gr. хи. 18, 


5.—Paus. п. 35, 4 Tò 8à Aóyov páMora fiv iepóv 
Arjunrpds eoriy Еті rod Проубе. Cf. also 35, 6, 8, 11. 

Head of DEMETER crowned with corn. 

JR Ж Auton. В.М. 

Also ears of corn, and torch. 

6.—Paus. п. 35, 6. Tots 8 тў» тортфу mréurovew Srovrat 
terelav ёЁ àyérns Body dyovres бе лшшеут)) дес шої тє 
xai vBpitovcav ёте iad йурібтттоѕ, к.т... (Description 
of the Chthonia.) 

Cow led by attendant with a rope. 

Æ Plantilla, B. M. (M m1) 

OTHER TYPES: 

Hermes standing. 

ÆJ. Domna. Mion. п. 239, 74. 

Zeus Nikephoros ? 

Æ Plautila, М. S. rv. 268, 163. 

Cybele. 

JE Plantilla. 

ASINE. 

1—Paus. п. 86, 5. Пибаебос те "Amdéd\Xwvos йтёМмтоу TO 
lepdv, xal viv Еті &ўМд> ёсті. 

APOLLO PYTHAEUS clad in himation, a laurel twig in his right 
hand, leaning on pillar. 

Æ Бері. Severus. Munich. (М 1.) 

Plautila. Mion. 11. 224, 75. 


2,—OTHER TYPES: 

Asklepios. 

Snake. 

Hermes (7). 

Draped female figure ? 

Fortuna, holds rudder and cornucopiae. 

EImh (Mir) 

LERNA and NAUPLIA, Coins of Argos. 

l.—Paus. п. 37,2. 'Aópobírgs дуадша ёт! Ваћісср Моо. 
Of. п. 19, 6; 19, 7; 20, 8; 23, 8; 25,1; 38, 1. 

APHRODITE standing, holds in right hand afold of her garment; 
before м а dolphin. 


JE Anton. Pius. 
L. Verus. imb. X: LL) (Above cited under Argos.) 
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2.—Paus. п. 37,4. Tis 08% "Apupayns тефикеу еті TÀ ттүү 
TAáravos: ӛт таўту Thv й$ра» трафӯраг Tf) тХатдур 
$aaív, к.т.Х. 

HERAKLES slaying the Lernaean hydra. 

JE Hadrian. Imh. (Mr) 

3.—Paus. п. 38, 2. Оѓистђѕ 22 byévero abris (of Nauplia) 
NaúrMos Посеббуос Xeyópevos каў "Ашушфут elvat 
‚.. кай Посед дро (epóv kal Mpéves єѓсіу еу) Navrhla. 
Of. above, also 37, 1. 

AMYMONE pursued by Poseidon. 

JE Anton. Pius. Imh. (М п.) Choix, pl п. 6. Overbeck, Poseidon, vi. 82. 
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THE PERGAMENE FRIEZE. 
(Concluded from Vol. iv. p. 135.) 


In the reconstruction of the Pergamene frieze from the 
fragments which have come to the Berlin Museum much 
progress has been recently made, and it is now possible to 
follow—in respect of some of the slabs—a tolerably clear order 
to which certain mechanical or external signs in the stones 
themselves would appear to point. And this is a clue more 
helpful than that which the affinity of style or the natural 
relations of the figures can afford. It is partly on such grounds 
as these that the slab on which Dionysos appears has been 
assigned to the south-east corner of the staircase, and it has 
been conjectured? that near to this, perhaps immediately on 
its right, was one on which was seen the form of a winged god 
whose left arm holds a shield, and whose right arm, wielding a 
sword, is swung over his head against a fallen antagonist. 

The giant has sunk on his knee, and is raising in supplication 
or defence his left arm that dimly appears through the shaggy 
fell that envelopes it. A right hand grasping a stone, the 
fragments of a knee just lifted from the ground, are placed 
beneath, and probably belong to him. The drapery of the god 
is arranged for dramatic effect, as the exomis leaves the right 
side bare, so that the action gains force and clearness of expres- 
sion. The composition can make no claim to originality, its 
forms are highly sculpturesque, and had long been a tradition 
of sculpture: a metope on the east front of the Parthenon 
(Michaelis, No. xiii), on which a scene from the gigantomachy 
is represented, is the earliest source to which we can directly 
trace this motive. The grouping of the two figures is clear and 
simple; in a single detail іп the rendering of the sword-hilt 


1 A more recent discovery makes this improbable. 
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of the god, we can illustrate the leaning of the Pergamene 
school to the picturesque. However we are to name the god, 
his features are remarkable, for his wild hair, deep eye-sockets, 
and swollen forehead are the traits that properly belong to his 
antagonists, being here presented somewhat more faintly, but 
giving an impression very different from that of the impassive 
reserve of the Olympians. 

It is plain that we see here a god of the wilder elements, a 
god of the winds with wings lightly and beautifully wrought at 
his shoulders, who, though in some ways akin to the forces of 
the giant-world,’ was by a necessity of the myth regarded as 
warring against the evil powers of his own domain. The fea- 
tures the wings and the warlike action speak decisively of 
Boreas who is seen also, according to the most probable inter- 
pretation, on the crater of Nikosthenes in the British Museum 
with wings attached to his side, combating with the gods against ` 
the giants. Once more the Pergamene sculptor is using 
inherited forms: for the type of Boreas had appeared on vases 
that belong or go back to the fifth century, had appeared on 
the bronze-relief brought from Rhodes, showing the capture of 
Oreithyia, a work of the Alexandrine period, but probably 
earlier than the altar-frieze ; and the type survives in a later 
age, for instance, on a Roman sarcophagus, where two youths 
are seen at the corners personifying the winds. In stating the 
relation between the figure of Boreas and the other personages 
of the scene, we can find in mythology no certain clue to guide 
us, for he has no necessary and well-marked affinities with other 
deities: and as early probably as the sixth century he enjoyed 
an independent cult in various localities; in Arcadia, a land 
where the particular legend of the gigantomachy, together with 
а certain simple nature-worship had taken root, we hear of the 
sacred precincts and cult of Boreas near Megalopolis* Nowa 


54, Tas dppis üvarelvas, riravades 


! Such affinity may explain the re- 
presentation of Boreas on the chest of 
Cypselus as serpent-footed, for the ser- 
pent is the symbol of the powers of the 
nether world. Compare with this the 
vase from Palermo (Arch. Zeit. 1872, 
taf. 45), where a winged youth with 
sword in hand, following a maiden, 
appears to be Boreas ; vide Lucian, Tim. 


BAéxov, abroBopéas. 

? Jahn, Vasensammlung, No. 876; 
Gerhard, Auserlesenc Vasenbilder, iii, 
152, 

3 4nnali dell’ Instituto, 1854, pl. 

n, 

4 Paus. 8, 36, б. 
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common store of myth brings Pergamon into contact with 
Arcadia. But it would be hazardous thus to decide whence 
originated the religious idea, if there was any, by which the 
Pergamene sculptor was moved who gave to Boreas this inde- 
pendent place in the representation. At his right we see the 
mutilated form of a goddess rushing towards the right on a giant 
whose back is shown us—whose neck seems bent forward, and 
arm uplifted to shield his head or in sign of submission. Аз 
the goddess presents no characteristic mark, she must remain 
unknown; we might suggest that she is Thyia, though the 
proof that Thyia is a wind-goddess! is by no means 
complete. 

There is far less doubt attaching to the character of the 
groups that are placed in the Museum in juxtaposition to the last. 
On each side of a corner we see deities combating with giants, of 
whom some are apparently powers of the water. The action, so 
far as it is preserved in this part of the monument, is broken up 
into four groups, one more manifold than another, but each 
with a certain completeness in itself. The fragments are suffi- 
cient to disclose the scene on the left of the corner. А goddess 
is brandishing a torch against a naked giant who is winged, but 
otherwise of human figure, and who is threatening her with his 
right arm. Beneath him is a fallen comrade, who in expression is 
one of the most remarkable in the whole brotherhood, for in the 
face which is sinking downward over his arm to the earth, there 
is some trace of the beauty of the more youthful type, and the 
features resemble those of him who has fallen before Athene 
—but the beauty is distorted and the countenance disfigured 
with the rage and hatred that is expressed very powerfully in 
the corners of the mouth, and in the swollen forehead and 
eyebrow. The serpent-nature is not yet dead in him; as 
one coil is threatening an enemy on the left.* 

In the person of the giant who stands above him, slightly 

! Vide Paus. x. vi 4; Herod. 7, 3 Claudian’s description (Gigantom. 
178; Preller, Өтісел, Myth. 2, 150. 89) may have been borrowed from such 

? Trendelenburg compares the head а scene. 3 


of the Ludovisi Medusa; the structure of Ille viro toto moriens, serpentibus 
the heads, the cast of features is to some imis 

extent the same, but the expression of Vivit adhuc stridore ferox et parte 
the Ludovisi work is of an altogether rebelli 


different sentiment. Victorem post fata petit. 
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retreating, but threatening his approaching enemy with a weapon 
(probably a stone) in his right hand, there are hints that speak 
of his nature; at the outer edge of his wings appears a prickly 
growth, and something of the same on his ears : two small horns 
rise above his forehead, and by these marks the sculptor bas 
personified the force of water or the sea-storms. It has already 
been mentioned that such personifications can be illustrated by 
Tzetzes’ list of names, and on many other monuments besides 1 
the Pergamene, the giants' forms or parts of their forms disclose 
the same thought; on a vase from Volci,now in the British 
Museum, the work of a time when the distinction between 
Typhon and the giants was — — a fishy growth is seen 
on his snake-limbs. 

Whoever the goddess may be who is confronting him, 
the idea of the group is plainly the contest of natural forces: 
for the goddess herself is brandishing a torch, the natural weapon 
of Hekate and her company, and is therefore one of the powers 
of the nether world, who play a proper part in the myth as the 
beneficent deities of fertility. But is she one of the chief figures 
in this circle of divinities, or a subordinate minister only? Her 
form and her position in the frieze can partly decide. Her 
finely-shaped limbs are ample, and in her movement, as she 
sways the torch in her right hand, there is confident power but 
no violence. And in the expression of her face there is a 

‘striking reserve ‘and purity; her forehead is encircled with a 
stephane, and the hair falls from a knot luxuriantly upon her 
shoulders. The bracelet on her right wrist is one among many 
marks of the elaborate elegance of the work—an elegance which 
appears also in the soft rendering of the silken drapery. Her 
main garment is a single chiton that falls to her feet, its flowing 
lines are broken and its weight supported by a mantle that 
passes over her shoulders, and is bound round beneath her 
breasts for a girdle. The quality of the stuff is very distinctly 
shown in the delicate lines that appear within the main folds 
which the movement produces in the drapery. The treatment 
is dramatic, in accordance with the older tradition derived from 


1M. d. І, v. 12, the figure of a theatre of Catania, The later ideal of 
snake-footed giant, with fins about his — Triton recalls many features of the Per- 
waist. Overbeck, Kunst-Mythologice, — gamene giants 
p.395. Compare alsoa relief from the 
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the style of the fifth century, and at the same time naturalistic, 
in accordance with the style of the later Greek art. Throughout 
all parts of the frieze, we see in the rendering of the drapery 
these two principles combined. Nor is there anything very 
distinctive in its arrangement upon the person of the goddess 
in Group 4; it is rather the richness and detail that is remark- 
able. Now the character of the face, the ornaments around the 
head and wrists, the torch which she carries, the rich drapery? 
—all these are proper to Demeter or Proserpine, between 
whom the works of later art find difficulty in distinguishing. 
Either the mother or daughter may be represented by the figure 
which we are considering :* for if they were brought into the 
action at all, they must have been in the neighbourhood of 
Hekate and Artemis, to whom they are closely related in 
earlier, and still more in later mythology. Now the figure of 
Hekate is the centre of eleven frieze-slabs which decorate this 
corner. Of the goddesses in her company one is unmistakably 
Artemis, and there are but two others that come into question 
—the one that we are considering (А), and her neighbour (В), 
both placed on the left of the corner, in immediate vicinity to 
Hekate who is on the right. That these are not lesser goddesses 
subordinate to Hekate, the elaborateness of the work, the large 
treatment of their forms, their position on the frieze, would seem 
to testify. Might they be regarded as certain symbolical* 
figures proper to the lower world? But not only are all the 
ordinary marks of such beings wanting here, but it would also 
be surprising if the less necessary and less dramatic personages 
were presented, and the great goddesses were absent from this 
company. 

By elimination we are brought to conclude that no other 
of the Olympians belong to this place but Demeter and 


Proserpine. 
1 This would seem to be an essential nor are his arguments very satisfactory. 
mark both of the mother and daughter, 5 The letters are those attached to 


except on some sarcophagi showing the 
rape of Proserpine, when her body is 
half uncovered. Vide Claudian's poeti- 
cal embellishments of Proserpine’s 
dress.— Rapt. Pros. 41—54. 

* Trendelenburg would see in these 
two figures the Genetyllides, but we 
know very little of their characteristics, 


the figures in the Besereibung der per- 
ischen Bildwerke. 

* Apollodorus (i. 6) mentions the 
Moerae amongthe combatants, and they 
may have been scen on our frieze ; but 
the goddess (А) who is armed with the 
torch, or (В) who is followed by the 
hound, cannot at least be one of them. 


1 
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According to an opinion expressed by Stark; the presence 
of Demeter in the combat is unknown, and because of her close 
connection with Gaea would be unsuitable. But this theory, 
however natural it may seem, is disproved almost conclusively 
by the instance of the Louvre amphora and its group of 
deities, among whom the goddess wielding a torch and sceptre, 
and crowned with vine-leaves, and wearing a stephane like 
figure .4, can scarcely be other than Demeter* No doubt the 
identity of Demeter with the earth is an ancient conception, by 
which the myths that attach to her can be explained; and this 
conception is clearly expressed in Euripides? and carried still 
further by a late writer, who mentioned Ceres as the mother 
of the giants and as prompting them to rebellion. But as the 
mother of Persephone, as a goddess of the nether world, as 
Demeter Thesmophoros, whose cult was so closely fostered by 
the mysteries, she has become detached from Gaea, as Apollo 
has become detached from Helios, in spite of the common 
underlying idea. 

The character of Gaea is mainly physical, and she belongs 
io an older cycle of theology; the personality of Demeter 
is more vivid, the part she plays in the drama of mythology 
more distinct, and so close are her relations in legend and in 
cult with the rest of Olympians, that her participation in the 
action of the frieze is not surprising. Тһе same objections that 
Stark urges might be urged against Hera, yet in some acoounts 
and in some representations of the battle Hera appears. In 
fact, in face of the magnitude of the work and the multitude of 
the figures required, the Pergamene sculptors could not afford 
to forego any part of their material and they might bring 
many personages into the scene, with whom the ordinary myth 
did not deal. 

If the suggestion that figure 4 is Demeter be correct, 
one may explain the absence of the veil as due to the necessities 
of the action, and that she confronts a giant of the sea may 
remind us of the tradition in Pausanias ° that connects Demeter 


1 Gigantomachie auf antiken reliefs. Tà трбт” dv àyüpámoiri, Алабттр bed, 
2 This is М. Ravaisson’s explanation. y5 $' ёсті. 
Monuments grecs, 1875. 4 Myth, Vatic i. fab. 2. Thé whole 
з Bacch. 276:— account is confused mythology. 
5 Paus. 8, 25, 42, 
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with Poseidon. It may further be asked, in what character is 
the goddess doing battle with the giants? For at this stage in 
the development of the myth some moral or physical idea was 
probably present to the minds of the artists who treated it. As 
Thesmophoros, she might be maintaining the law and order of 
the Olympian régime, but her companionship with Hekate, the 
torch which she bears as her weapon and emblem, show her 
rather as one of the goddesses of the lower world, whose realm is 
endangered by the uprising of the giant powers of the sea. 
What special tradition of artistic fornís the sculptor was here 
following is not easy to decide. The accepted ideal of Demeter 
is probably the creation of Praxiteles; but one cannot discover 
in the work before us any marks of Praxitelean style: the face 
in some of its forms is peculiar: its contour is full and large, 
the throat is comparatively short, and the lips are hardly so 
protruding as we see them in the heads of many other of the 
goddesses. 

On the next slab (В) !, a goddess who resembles in her ample 
drapery the former goddess is hurrying forward to give the 
death-stroke to a giant who has sunk helplessly before her. She 
appears to be clutching bim by the hair, and to be wresting his 
whole body backwards in order to plunge her weapon into his 
breast This would seem to be a sword, as the fragment of a 
female hand holding a sword-hilt seems to fit aptly to this 
place. Нег foot is bearing down upon his thigh, and the action 
of the foot and the band is a very common arrangement in 
earlier and later works? especially in representations of this 
subject. If there is reason for naming the goddess in figure A, 
Demeter, then the goddess who comes between her and Hekate 
can be none other than Persephone, whose relations with Hekate 
are so intimate. The mere appropriateness of arrangement 
could not tell us which of the two on slabs А and В is the 
daughter: but, assuming that the two goddesses were brought 
into this part of the frieze, I think that slab В, more probably 
than slab А contains the figure of Proserpine. For though 
little difference can be discerned in the size and fulness of the 
limbs, yet in the second figure there is less sedateness in the 

1 This is proved to be a corner slab * It is seen on the peplos of the 


by the marks of the mechanical con- Dresden Pallas; the instances from 
nection between В and C. coins are fairly numerous. 
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drapery, and more violence in the action than in the first; the 
mantle in large folds streams behind her, and her right shoulder 
and part of her right side and chest are left bare, this freer and 
looser system of drapery being often used to distinguish the 
daughter from the mother. Again she is assisted by the hound 
who is fastening upon the serpent limb of the giant: the hound 
is the animal sacred to Hekate, and thus more appropriate to 
Persephone, who may, so to speak, be regarded as her double, 
than to Demeter. Lastly, if, as seems almost certain, she is here 
armed with the sword, we can illustrate this once more from the 
vase of the Louvre, where the figure for whom the rich dress 
and vine-crown and vicinity to Demeter recommend the name 
of Persephone is wielding a sword against an enemy whom she 
is clutching by the hair and attacking so as to recall the 
action of the Pergamene goddess. If this then is Persephone, 
she is combating a giant who belongs to the same element as 
the enemy of Demeter. His lower limbs are best preserved, 
and on the serpent-limb which the hound is attacking, is seen 
a scaly growth which speaks of his origin from the sea. His 
upper parts are in a very fragmentary condition, but have been 
skilfully reconstructed. And it can now be seen that his right 
arm is stretched forward so as to bring his right hand a little 
above his head, perhaps to show submission or to check the 
sword, while his left arm is stretched behind him, and endeavour- 
ing to thrust away the hound The fragment of the head that is 
preserved with the hair and ear proves that his countenance was 
turned away from her. Between Group A and Group В there is 
a striking break in the continuity of the composition, as the 
goddesses turn their backs on each other and pass in opposite 
directions to the fight. Does such arrangement touch on the 
old tradition of single combats? This explanation would clash 
with the purpose of the whole frieze, in which by more or less 
subtle devices the single combat is joined with the whole. The 
intention is rather to connect in a striking and visible way the 
groups on each side of the corner, which are plainly connected 
in idea? Somewhere in this company must have appeared the 


1 The ingenuity of this arrangement, — gamenischen Altars, р. 65. 
which thus presents the greater part of 2 The same principle of composition 
his back en face, is noted by Tren- іѕ seen on the Parthenon frieze. 
delenburg, Die Gigantomachie des per- 
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figure of Asterie, the mother of Hekate, whose presence is 
attested by an inscription. But no surviving fragment gives us 
any clue, nor could we say precisely what the attributes are by 
which we could know Asterie, whose name proclaims her to be 
one of the powers of light, but who rarely, if ever, has been the 
theme of art. 

There is no group in the whole frieze which for mythologic 
interest and workmanship deserves more attention than Group 
C. Тһе triple-shaped Hekate is here in dangerous conflict with 
one of the most striking of the giants. Her back is turned to 
the spectator, but her outside head as well as her middle head 
is seen in profile : of the farthest head only the back part is seen 
as though her third form were intended to be facing some other 
combatant. Each of her three right hands has its special weapon 
—the one holding а torch—the others a spear and a sword; of 
her left arms only two are seen, upon one is her shield, іп the 
hand of the other is the hilt of the sheath. . Facing her, and 
raising a rock over his head! against her, is a bearded giant 
whose serpent-thigh is seized by her hound, while the head of 
the reptile is clutching fiercely at the shield-rim. The dexterity 
is remarkable with which all the various elements are gathered 
into а concentrated whole—and the skill shown in the composi- 
tion is equalled by the skill in the details: the serpent's head 
is a masterpiece for the expression of animal rage, shown chiefly 
in the prominent eye, which gives to this and to many of the 
reptile heads on the frieze the distinctness of a separate type. 
Perhaps there is no group on the frieze which contains an idea 
во difficult to render as that which is the leading idea here; for 
the problem of showing on a frieze relief a three-bodied shape in 
clear outlines, and in free dramatic movement is almost hopeless. 
The figure of the triple Geryon* caused the same perplexity to 


the earlier vase-painters, who represented him at first as of: 


three distinct forms, failing to give to them any unity more 

than a merely external one; the bodies act and are posed 

independently each of the other. In the more advanced art, 

we find him triple-formed only so far as the waist. But in such 

combinations the task of the painter was simpler than that of 
1 The lower arms are lost, but there probably belonging to him. 


are fragments of hands grasping a large ? Vide Duc de Luynes, Descr, de 
stone, placed above his head, and very | Vases peintes, pl. 8. 
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the sculptor; and the sculptor himself was freer when the 
goddess was to be wrought for temple-worship, or as a motion- 
less object. In the triple image of Hekate by Alcamenes, who 
probably arranged the three forms back to back,’ there was 
nothing strikingly incongruous. 

But if one tries to conceive such an image in energetic 
movement and action, the incongruity becomes ludicrous. 
Yet after the time of Alcamenes, this type remained pre- 
dominant for Hekate, and was treated without difficulty, 
for the forms were generally given in repose. On the Vatican 
sarcophagus, which in many details is a copy of the Pergamene 
work, the goddess is of single shape, but the sculptor of the 
altar-frieze, in his love of variety or of accepted tradition, has 
failed to express his conception clearly. Are we to understand 
that there are here three whole bodies, the one shown allusively 
behind the other, or that the triplicity is partial only, three 
trunks with three pairs of arms being united at the waist? 
This latter treatment is possible enough, and certain epithets, 
and at least one work of art, would seem to suggest and 
illustrate it. | 

More difficult and more important than the question of form 
is the question of the religious idea here embodied. It is not 
mere chance or the necessity of filling a large surface with a 
multitude of figures that has brought Hekate into the frieze. 
She is on occasions a goddess of battle, and in the description 
of the combat by Apollodorus she is mentioned—perbaps with 
design—in the same context as Dionysos. There is no proof 
that a special cult of Hekate existed in Pergamon,’ but coins 
and inscriptions prove her divinity to have been in high repute 
in Phrygia, Galatia, and Pamphylia : and she could hardly have 
been absent here from the company of the gods. In what aspect 


! Paus, 2, 30, 2: rpla dxolnoe xporexs- 
pira &АХАйАоц. These words might 


sidering this as an unique instance of 
such a rendering. Vide Gerhard, An- 


` indeed describe three shapes, arranged 
as in Geryon front-wise ; but the com- 
mon later tradition, and the significance 
of such figures at the three cross-roads, 
bears out the other interpretation. 

2 Overbeck, Geschichte d. griech. 
Plast. ii. p. 236, adopts this view with- 
out question ; but he is wrong in con- 


tike Bildwerke, cccvii. 34 and 36. 

3 In Arcadia, connected so closely 
with Pergamon in religion and legend, 
the worship of Despoina was supreme 
(Paus. 8, 37, 6); Koppen, Die dreige- 
staltete Hckate identifies Despoina with 
Hekate (page 6). 
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then is she shown us on the frieze? Whatever character or 
power she possessed besides, her character as a deity of the 
nether world was naturally prominent at this time, and is 
expressed here though without undue emphasis, and without 
the terrifying traits with which conventional literary tradition 
had invested the figure) Нег head has many features in 
common with the heads of the other goddesses, and the outlines 
of the face remind us of the goddess in group 4; but the fore- 
head protruding in the centre, the forward fall of the hair, the 
earnest and fixed expression, and the solemnity given by the 
shadows into which the profiles are cast—these are marks 
peculiar and appropriate to the chthonian goddess. 

According to Welcker, in the later tradition, she is nothing 
more: the superstition, the ghostly legend, the magic rites that 
had become attached to her name, had obscured the earlier 
Hesiodic conception, of a Hekate all powerful on earth, sea, and 
in the sky, and beneficent to men in the various relations of 
` life (Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, i. 567). But it is a question 
whether this idea, which was current at least as early as the 
early part of the sixth century, has disappeared so completely as 
Welcker supposes. Though her cult was perhaps at no age so 
extended or so supreme as in the passage of the Theogony it 
is represented to be, yet there are hints in the later tradition 
that Hekate continued to be, or came again to be something 
more than a goddess of the lower world. The hound and the 
torch which are her constant attributes belong to the moon- 
goddess: the former is the dyaXua of “Exdrn wcd$ópos—and 
the torch is the ‘spear of the wayfaring Hekate’—rò? ôe 
"Oxjpzrov тоХобса фёре. In fact, both the literary tradition 
from Sophocles onward, as well as the art of the Alexandrine 
and later ages, is prone to combine the person of Hekate with 
Artemis, Selene, and Persephone. i 

This is seen in the fragment of the Р. отбдоь, in Ton (1049), 
where the chorus appeal to the Ейоб/а @uyarnp Arjuntpos, who 
appears identical here. with Hekate and Selene; and the 


1 Generally speaking such traits are 2 Sophocles, 'Pi(oróuo: fr. 490 ed. 
found more in literature than in art; Nauck. In the Pergamene frieze, the 
on a vase from Ruvo (Bullet. Napol. hound by her side is not at all the 
1853, tav. 6), serpents are seen on her aAvoodms oxvaden (Orph. Argon. 975) 
forehead. of the infernal goddess. 
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scholiast on Theocritus, 2, 12, describes Hekate as triple-formed, 
with golden sandals and white mantle, a poppy in her hands and 
kindled torches, and а calathos (the emblem of fruitfulness), on 
her head. Occasionally also the names of Artemis and Hekate 
are indifferently used,’ and although little can be based on the 
authority of Scholia or Orphic hymns that reveal the intention 
of artificial unification, yet the testimony of the classical ago, 
as we have seen, serves to show that there is no such gulf as 
Welcker supposes between the Hesiodic and the later idea of 
the goddess; her significance in literature, and the prevalence 
of her worship in Aegina, Sicily, Phrygia and Galatia, may be 
due to the influence of the mysteries, and to her close connection 
with Persephone. The titles in the inscription found on the 
basis of the Capitoline statue designate a being essentially the 
same as the Titan-born Hekate of the Theogony; and by a 
Gallic tribe of Galatia prayers were offered to her, as all- 
powerful, úrèp баутбу xal TOv картфду. In another respect too 
the later tradition harmonises with the Hesiodie account, in 
which Hekate is said to hold power on sea as on land. In the 
passage from the Jon above referred to, the Nereids are given 
her as companions, and the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
4. 826, speaks of her and Phorbas as the mother of Scylla? 
Now the action in the Pergamene frieze is a curious illustration 
of this obscure affinity of Hekate with the element of the sea: 
the head of the giant whom she is attacking has been mistaken 
—it has already been remarked—for the head of Poseidon; and 
the forms of the face, and the expression, are such as to leave 
no doubt that the sculptor wished to represent a giant of the 
water, while he was able to omit the more special and conven- 
tional marks, because beings of this clement were unmistakably 
presented on the neighbouring slabs. 

Throughout the whole frieze one may notice that the serpent- 
footed giants, whose forms symbolise their origin from some one 
of the elements, are generally armed with natural weapons only, 
the stone or the trunk, and not with the spear or sword. If we 
may assume that it is design” and not caprice which has led 

1 Kal vür"Apreuis кале?та ка) Фулакф Paus. 8, 87, 6. 
ка) Aabodxos ка) Фетффроз ка) x8ovía. * In another part of the frieze a sea 
Schol. Theocr. 2, 12, deity is designedly opposed to а giant of 
3 The Despoina of Arcadia is the —thesca;anotherinstance, which mayap- 
daughter of Poseidon and Demeter.— pear capricious, will be noticed later on, 
H.$,—VOL. VI. I 
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the sculptor to confront Hekate with this distinct group of 
antagonists, and to combine her with Artemis, Boreas, Demeter, 
and Persephone, we might say that some part of the Hesiodic 
idea, which perhaps had never been entirely lost, reappears in 
this Pergamene work. And surely the triple shape can only be 
explained in reference to this idea of a goddess whose divinity 
is of many elements. It may perhaps be believed that this 
shape which Alcamenes made the canonical type for art, was 
due merely to her position at the cross-roads, and the exigencies 
of such a situation; but it is certain tbat she had guarded 
the cross-roads long before such а shape had been assigned her, 
and it is incredible that Alcamenes, a pupil and master of 
the most ideal school, should have been influenced by such 
considerations in creating the type of a divinity. Another view 
has been adopted by Welcker on the authority of Cornutus and 
Cleomedes, that the triplicity symbolises the three phases of the 
moon—but such authority is not very trustworthy in questions 
of mythological symbolism ; and the well-known bronze statuette 
of the Capitoline Museum has some attributes that do not 
belong at all to a moon-goddess. If we look at the other 
instances, where a single divinity appears with a multiplicity 
of, or duality of, parts, it is surely the right explanation which 
refers these to a double or manifold nature belonging to more 
than one sphere: this is certainly the explanation of the double- 
headed Zeus, of the Zeus трибфбадшов, and probably of the 
double-headed Boreas. 

So also in the Orphic hymn quoted by Eusebius! the 
three forms of Hekate are regarded as signs of her power 
over three elements: TpicTo/yov $Vcews cvvÜÓsuara Tpwocà 
$épovca. And in this instance the theory of the Orphic 
systematizer may accord with a genuine belief of the fifth 
century, B.C. It is possible of course that the tradition in the 
Theogony, lingering perhaps in obscure allusions, had faded, as 
Welcker and Bergk? suppose, from the general popular belief: 
but it may well have revived under the influence of the mys- 
teries, to which Stark ascribes the later prominence of the 
goddess, and which disclose a tendency to widen the sphere and 
nature of the beings of the Dionysiac circle. But the impulse 
seen in literature to unify the various figures in the religious 

1 Pracp, Ev. 4, 23. 2 Gr, Litteratur geschichte, i, n. 984. 
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belief, though it reacted on art, was checked by the artistic 
craving for a variety of types; and figures which are regarded 
as kindred or even identical remain distinct in sculpture. So 
that we find a triple-shaped Hekate by the side of Artemis and 
Persephone—and the tautology is natural. 

It is difficult to say how far the Pergamene work reproduced 
the style of earlier representations or influeneed the later. For 
until the discovery of our frieze, the form of the triple-shaped 
Hekate existed only in statuettes, coins, and reliefs. It may at 
least be said with certainty, that the Pergamene sculptor has 
borrowed nothing from Alcamenes but the main conception 
which the latter had made traditional; for neither the disposition 
of the drapery,nor the youth of the forms, nor the rendering of the 
flesh, recalls the style of the Pheidian age. And the motives of 
the figure are probably original, inasmuch as for the first time 
the goddess was presented in violent movement. We see her 
on the Vatican relief energetically engaged in the same scene 
brandishing two torches against a giant; but though the Per- 
gamene frieze has supplied many motives to the carver of the 
relief, the two works do not agree in the figure of Hekate; on 
the smaller monument, not only is she of single shape and 
veiled, but the forms are fuller, and the whole effect is less 
fantastic anid more solemn. Under the Roman empire the cult 
of Hekate grew in importance; we are not able to ascribe to 
the Pergamene figure any direct influence upon later religious 
belief, but what is discerned in Graeco-Roman art is seen in 
this part of the frieze, а loss of the purer and clearer forms of 
sculpture. 

The next scene on the right (slab D), is the combat of Artemis, 
connected skilfully with the former, as the skirts of Hekate’s 
dress are seized from behind by a serpent belonging to a giant 
who has already fallen before Artemis. Тһе goddess, whose 
body is now almost restored by a skilful combination of the 
&mall fragments, is standing bow in hand above the dying and 
the dead ; the bow is missing, but from the tension in the crooked 
fingers of the right hand, we see that the string was at full 
stretch. She is confronting a naked giant of perfect human 
shape, who is armed in Homeric fashion with helmet, shield, 

1 One might conjecture that the work of Scopas (Paus. 2, 22, 7) has influenced 


the Pergamene sculptor. 
I2 
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and the spear which he levels against her. Perhaps іп no other 
group of the frieze are the forms so sculpturesque, or of such high 
interest as these ; for the shape and movement of the giant are 
conspicuous for symmetry, lithe strength, and freedom ; and in 
the body of Artemis a rare delicacy and suppleness appear. 

It has been said that the action appears to be for the moment 
arrested, as though both were pausing in admiration of each 
other, If this motive, which the remarkable beauty of the giant 
may have suggested, were really intended here, the sculptor 
would have had in his mind the tradition of the enamoured 
Orion, who is, as it is thought, represented here facing the 
goddess. It is true that romantic episodes are frequently found 
in the later literary and artistic representations of the’ giganto- 
machy, and such a treatment of the subject might be expected in 
Alexandrine art. The cylix of Aristophanes shows us a young 
giant sinking down unarmed and unresisting before Artemis, and 
there is а pathetic, perhaps an amorous, expression in his face. 
On the Louvre amphora we see a child Eros seated on the horses 
of Ares and drawing a tiny bow. Such motives would appeal 
to later Roman art and literature; in the Greek fragment 
attributed to Claudian, the only weapons which Aphrodite brings 
to the contest are her smiles and other charms; and the spirit 
of the scene described by Themistius is the same, in which a 
giant is represented sinking before the first glance of Love. 
But in this respect the Pergamene work is superior to the pre- 
valent taste: for the action is serious throughout. I have failed 
to discover any trace of the suggested sentiment, or any hint . 
of arrested movement in the goddess or in the young warrior, 
who seems on the alert for the contest, and in the middle of 
his stride. 

The fixed regard which each casts on the other serves 
only to heighten the impression of the momentous contest, 
and is а. special mark of faces rendered in the Lysippean style 
The whole form of Orion—to accept this name for convenience! 
—recalls the style of Lysippus in the slimness of the proportions, 
in the naturalistic treatment of the flesh, the tension of the 
muscles, and especially in the comparatively small head and the 

1 There is no real reason for so tomachy, nor have the legends con- 


calling him ; the name of Orionis not cerning him anything to do with this 
found in any account of the gigan- tradition. 
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clearly-marked cheek-bones. His limbs show а certain fineness 
of athletic training, and the only marks which he possesses of 
the type to which he belongs are the thick wavy hair, the rather 
deep eye-sockets, and the rather mobile features. Artemis 
appears in the character of a huntress, wearing a short woollen 
chiton which leaves the left shoulder bare, and is bound around 
her waist by a scarf that is drawn across the breast! Оп the 
vase of Ruvo her equipment is almost the same ; on the cylix 
of Aristophanes and on the Louvre amphora, she is armed with 
the torch, the proper weapon of the Artemis Phosphorus, though 
at the same time she carries the bow on her shoulders, and her 
guise is on the whole that of the huntress. The result is that 
on both these latter works, her person is somewhat overloaded 
with attributes; on the Pergamene frieze her character is simply 
marked—and as she is opposed to an antagonist armed in the 
ordinary fashion of the hoplite, she also bears a weapon of 
real war. 

Her features are fresh and delicate, and do not conform so 
nearly to the Pergamene typo, as those of the other goddesses : 
they have not the ordinary fulness, nor does the forehead pro- 
trude much in the middle above the eyes. Тһе whole contour 
rather approaches the oval; the lines about the mouth remind 
us slightly of the treatment of Praxiteles. Тһе hair is drawn 
back so as fully to reveal the face, and is bound up in a high 
knot behind; two small locks fall upon the forehead crescent- 
wise. Her presence on the frieze requires no comment or 
explanation, for before and after this date she is commonly found 
in representations of this myth, and we can see directly a close 
connection between this Pergamene figure and the Artemis on 
the Mattei relief, though in the later work her form has less 
movement, and her feet ате more firmly set to bear the strain 
of the aetion. The three vases to which I have already referred, 
on which she is found, are considerably earlier than the altar; 
but in the literature or art of the fifth or sixth century, Artemis 
is rarely? or never assigned any share in the action, nor at any 
time is her presence prominent. But in kindred myths, such 


1 Claudian (Rapt, Proscrp. 234) speak- ? Trendelenburg gives the name of 
ing of the ‘geminus cinctus’ of Dinna, Artemis to the figure called Hera by 
may refer to some such arrangement. Heydemann on tho vase from Alta- 

mura, 
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as the slaying of Tityos, and the death of the Aloades, and in 
one tradition of the Titanomachy, if we can accept the statement 
of Hyginus, fab. 150, she plays a leading part. Touching the 
question as to the school which created this type of Artemis 
little can be said. There is of course nothing original in the 
main design of the Pergamene figure; the action and pose of 
the goddess here is seen also in some representations of the 
death of the Niobids and of Tityos, and is so natural and obvious 
ihat it must have frequently occurred where she was shown in 
combat with an enemy. It is repeated with much resemblance 
even of details in the small bronze in Naples; though there the 
arrow has left the string, and the.action is nearly over. But 
there is no representation of the Gigantomachy which serves to 
illustrate the Pergamene Artemis: and it would be idle to try 
to find the prototype in a supposed group at Delphi of Athene, 
Apollo, and Artemis. It will be sufficient to say here that if 
the Artemis of Versailles is rightly regarded as a copy of the 
Delphic statue, then the Delphic statue was no model for the 
eyes of the Pergamene sculptor; for the Artemis of our frieze 
resembles the Louvre work only in the dress and in such 
characteristics of form and expression as belong to the nature 
of the goddess; they differ in the movement, in the aim of the 
representation, and in the workmanship. Тһе influence of 
Lysippus is not to be supposed as present here, for he is not 
known to have done anything for the creation of the type of 
Artemis, it was Praxiteles who fixed the younger ideal of Leto, 
and the children of Leto. And even before his generation, 
Strongylion, the pupil of Myron, had carved a statue which 
represented the goddess—perhaps for the first time in sculpture 
—moving rapidly forward with hostile purpose. 

On slab D of the frieze between the figures of Artemis and 
the opposing giant, which give the limits of the scene, there is 
much interesting detail. With the right foot of the goddess 
upon his breast lies a fallen giant of human form, raising his 
left arm to his head in the manner of the dying Niobid at 
Munich; his hand wrought with exquisite softness and truth 
appears just beneath her foot, and the loosening fingers tell 
pathetically of the last moments of consciousness. And again 
by the feet of ‘Orion,’ and half-covered by his shield, is a 

* Müller, D. d, a. К. 2, 158.; 
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conquered giant, older than the other and serpent-footed, who 
may have been mortally wounded by the arrows of Artemis, and 
whose neck is being mangled by the teeth of her hound. Не 
has fallen sideways upon his left arm so as to front the spectator, 
while his right hand is raised over his head, and is convulsively 
tearing out the eye of the animal which torments him. There 
is more here than an interesting episode: for this is the giant 
whose serpent-head is attacking Hekate on the left, and we are 
able better to feel the connection between the different parts of 
the frieze. 

А. concentration of interest on the central figures, the 
careful preservation of the continuity of the action,’ repletion of 
details along the basement and in the background, are marks 
of Pergamene relief style, and clearly illustrated on these 
slabs. ; 

On the right of Artemis is another goddess whose weapon 
is the torch, and who therefore belongs to the family of deities 
that are grouped at one of the corners of the frieze. She is 
striding against an antagonist of whom no intelligible fragments 
remain, and as the form of the goddess herself is not perfectly 
preserved, it is hard to gain a clear conception of the manner of 
the contest. Her torch is aimed low, and it is probable that 
her enemy has sunk down before her. We might believe that 
she is none other than Leto, who—as I have mentioned— was 
present on the frieze, and who would be appropriately placed 
here; but fragments, of which a drawing has been sent to 
Berlin, have been found recently at Pergamon, showing a figure 
of a goddess who is said to be Leto and who is armed with 
& spear. 

The upper torso of a very slim goddess equipped with the 
bow, and girt round the waist with a scarf, may be supposed to 
belong to a nymph in the following of Artemis. 

There can be little doubt that the figure of. Apollo appeared 
іп the vicinity of this scene. But it has been suggested that 
immediately on the right of Artemis and her kindred goddesses 
another group found its place, composed of three combatants— 
а winged goddess, and a young god who is wrestling with a lion- 


1 Another principle is seen in the smaller reliefs discovered at Pergamon, which 
will be described later, 
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headed giant (Fig. 1). The only reason for believing that the 
two latter are to be placed near Apollo is the similarity 
of workmanship which suggests that the two groups are the 
work of the same hand. And on the back of the giant the 
doubtful fragments of a wing are seen which certainly does not 
spring from his shoulders, but which might naturally belong to 





the goddess, whose head and upper body has been skilfully 
constructed out of eighteen pieces, and who would then be 
standing close behind him, and leaning forward to deliver a blow 
with a sword or spear. It is difficult to decide the personality 
of this winged figure. Тһе face is large and oval—and the 
head shows faint traces ofa diadem, but is too mutilated to 
afford a clue. It would be easy to name her Nike; we havo 
already seen а winged Nike in attendance on Athene, and the 
broken torso of a female charioteer is probably part of another, 
whose charge was the chariot of Zeus. It is certainly not 
uncommon to find many Nikae in the same scene; but there 
is no precedent for the representation of one in active combat 
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by the sidé;of Apollo. The winged goddess may of course be 
Tris, and her presence in this place would be explicable enough, 
if the god who is grasping the head of the giant in his arms, 
and whose naked form and skilful movements speak of the 
training of the palaestra, were Hermes: Iris, Hermes, and 
Apollo would be a natural combination. But there are 
other allegorical beings besides Nike that were brought into 
the frieze, 

Among the names of the gods which have been found in- 
scribed on fragments of the Cornice that of Themis occurs ; and 
though we cannot recognise her in any of the fragments, there 
is no doubt that she was taking an active part in the combat. 
Now the presence in vehement action of a figure that has come 
in later belief, according to Welcker, merely to be an imper- 
sonation of an abstract moral idea is strange enough. Isolated 
examples may be quoted, but as a rule, figures such as "Арет?), 
Aden, Ilírr:, are not used for dramatic purposes. A very 
remarkable exception may be quoted: on a fragment of a vase 
belonging probably to the fourth century,’ a figure appears, which 
according to the inscription is Пасдеѓа, wielding a thyrsos in 
one of the battles of Dionysos, not improbably the Gigantomachy 
itself. But this sort of allegorical drama which recalls the con- 
test of Dike and Adikia on the chest of Cypselus is alien to the 
spirit of Greek sculpture, and it has yet to be shown that it is 
admitted in the Pergamene frieze. In fact the presence of 


` Themis was appropriate in such a scene, because she was both 


in earlier and later belief a real agent, as personal as the 
Erinyes, and no mere moral abstraction such as Dike or Paideia. 
There seems no ground for separating so rigidly as Welcker * 
would an earlier Themis, a Titan goddess of prophetic power 
identical with Ge and Demeter, of whom Aeschylus and Pindar 
knew, and the goddess of the moral order—the Themis of the 
later system. The progress in the conception seems rather to 
be this, that the moral idea which was combined with the 
physical in the Ge-Themis, becomes detached from the physical. 
Yet the later Themis remains real and personal, as the Titan- 
Themis from whom she is developed. She is mentioned among 
such goddesses as Dione, Rhea, and Amphitrite at the birth of 
ei Overbeck, Kunst-Mythologic, i. p. 2 Welcker, Gricch. Gülterlehre, i. p. 
. 326. 
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АроПо:1 and if it were true that she is present there as the 
primeval Titan-goddess, as Welcker, without amy expressed 
reason, supposes, then, as the poet names her 'Lyva/a? the tracker 
of crime, the older and later conceptions meet. In short, an 
examination of the legends and cults in various parts of Greece 
suggests that the more recent character of Themis was influenced 
by the recollection of the earlier myths? 

Her appearance on the Pergamene frieze among the deities 
shows of course that her personality is entirely independent of 
that of Ge, else the inappropriateness would be glaring; but it 
corroborates the conclusion that she is a real existence, available 
for dramatic representation.‘ Unfortunately there is nothing 
to determine her exact place in the frieze, and there are no 
intrinsic reasons that can decide. Prima facie, she would be 
looked for near the group of Zeus, but in tradition and cult she 
is as closely related to Apollo.’ And if she were really placed 
near Apollo on the frieze, à new suggestion might be offered in 
explanation of the fragmentary winged figure, referred to already 
as a possible Jris. We have seen and shall see how the Per- 
gamene sculptors have been prone to surround a prominent 
deity with a group of kindred or subordinate beings, and we 
might thus suppose that the daughters of Themis, the Hours, 
were in her company. Then if the place of the winged goddess 
and the place of Themis have been rightly indicated as near 
Apollo, the former might be interpreted to be Eunomia,’ for the 
representation of one of the Hours as winged can be illustrated by 
one instance, and by the parallel of the winged figures that 
personify the divisions of the year. But much doubt attaches 
to all these hypotheses ; we are certain of the presence of Themis 
—it is not unlikely that she was in the neighbourhood of Apollo, 
&nd it is perhaps probable that the mutilated winged figure was 


1 Hymn to Apollo, line 94. 

2 This word has more properly an 
ethical than a geographical reference ; 
but víde Strabo, 485. 

* Such combinations as Ge-Themis 
and Athene-Themis, found in inscrip- 
tions from the Athenian theatre, do not 
prove that eé,us is а mere abstract 
epithet. Compare such composite 
figures as Zeus-Poseidon, Zeus-Diony- 
808. 


* Somewhat snalogous ia the part 
which the Moirae play in the action. 
Apollod, i. 6. 

5 Pausanias, 9, 22, 1, and 10, 5, б. 

6 The letters ЕТ have been preserved 
on a fragment giving the name of а 
deity; one of three suggestions will 
probably be accepted, viz. that the 
name is Eurynome, or Euterpe (for the 
Muses probably appeared on the frieze), 
or Eunomia. 
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close behind the lion-headed giant, and that these three were 
also near to Apollo, placed in fact immediately on his left. 

However we are to name them, the figures of the god and 
the giant (given on Plate N in Conze's Bericht) are of interest. 
At first sight one might be tempted to name the former 
Heracles, so exactly does this contest resemble his contest with 
the Nemean lion as represented on many vases and reliefs. But 
this is impossible, as there are signs of Heracles elsewhere, and 
the action here is quite unfitted to the part usually assigned 
him in the Gigantomachy.* The young god whose head and 
most of whose legs are missing, seems to have taken a firm 
stand, while his arms are clasped round the neck of his enemy. 
The latter is of monstrous and fantastic shape; though the 
lower part of his body is missing there are faint indications of 
serpent-legs, and his head and ‚arms very closely resemble the 
head and forepaws of a lion. Аз Conze has remarked, the 
Milesian legend of the giant Leon,* said-to have been conquered 
by Heracles, may have given the hint for such a representation 
which recalls some of the grotesque figures of Oriental art. The 
combination, however it may violate the spirit of Greek sculp- 
ture, is full of skill and subtlety. Though the expression in the 
features is purely animal, some traces of the human features yet 
remain. The nose and the eye are distorted certainly, but 
recognisably human, and the wild mane is so arranged that a 
lock falls over the forehead resembling human hair. Again, the 
nails with which he is lacerating the left arm of the god belong 
neither to а human hand nor to a lion's paw, but to a limb 
which resembles partly one, partly the other. We have the 
testimony of Pausanias? to the excellence of certain represen- 
tations of animals which he saw wrought in iron at Pergamon. 
But this fusion of the human and animal natures is rare, and 
is the one quality of the work which is original. I know of no 
instance of such a combination, except a small bronze at Vienna* 


1 Traces of а long lock of hair appear 
on his back between the shoulders ; a 
long-haired god will scarcely be Hermes, 
and certainly not Heracles. The Orien- 
tal character of the other figure in the 
group suggests that it belongs to the 
company of Cybele, and that the young 
god is akin to her. 


2 Are we to give this name to the 
curious lion-headed and winged figure 
found on a Cyzicene stater, of which a 
cast is in the British Museum? 

з Paus. x. 18, 5: байдатоҙ ox da- 
xlevov ка) èv Перубшр Adovrís те kal 
tds &yplov кефалаї, 

* Annali dell. Inst. xiii. p. 170, 260, 
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of later origin,.showing the lion-headed Mithras—whose head 
seems closely to resemble that of the Pergamene giant in its 
admixture of human expression. We see in the group of 
Hekate the same skill in rendering animal forms, but this 
supplies us with no additional argument for placing group N in 
proximity to Apollo. There is a detail in the arrangement of 
these bodies which illustrates the special character of Pergamene 
work, the profusion of effect; the right hand or paw of the 
monster is burying its nails in the left arm of the god near his 
shoulder: the other paw, if as would be natural in such an 
attitude it had been lacerating the corresponding limb, would 
have been hidden from our sight by the body of the god. But 
in order to show as much of the action as was possible, the 
sculptor has brought the left arm of the giant obliquely across 
the body of his antagonist, and it is clutching with its claws his 
left thigh which i is nearest to the spectator. Such an arrange- 
ment does not at first glance appear strained, but on reflection 
it strikes one as neither obvious nor natural; and the aim at 
fuller display of the figure is much more skilfully attained by 
the composition of the group on the coin of Heraclea : (Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, v. 32.) But the execution is masterly; 
the marble becomes sensitive flesh yielding to the pressure, 
as it seemed to Pliny in a work exhibited at Pergamon by 
Cephissodotus, a pupil of Praxiteles.! 

For beauty of sculpture and for importance in the history 
of sculpture, the slabs on which the form and combat of 
Apollo are represented stand very high (Fig. 2); and the 
best traditions of the great schools are followed here. Тһе 
archer-god, whose quiver is made fast by a band that passes 
round his shoulders and waist, stands above a fallen giant 
of human limbs who lies before his feet. On the right is 
another giant whose torso and fragments of the lower body are 
preserved, and who stands so that his back is facing the 


1 Pergami symplegma nobile digitis 
corpori verius quam marmori impressis. 
Pliny, 86, 24. 

It is interesting to compare the Per- 
gamene group with the bronze of He- 
racles and the lion; Furtwüngler, 
Sabouro ff, ix. cxlviii. The type of the 
action is the same, but the head of 


Heracles is bent much further forward, 
and his body has more of the * діз- 
tortum et elaboratum,' but the bronze 
shows a glaring defect in the position 
of the left arm of Heracles,:which is 


avoided on the corresponding figure of 
the frieze. 
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spectator, and though the right arm is lost, the muscles of the 
right side and shoulder suggest that he is lifting the heavy 
weight of a rock against his enemy. Ву his left side are the 
fragments of a wild beast’s fell, which his left arm was holding 
out in the usual fashion. He and Apollo are the chief figures 


Fic. 2. 





of а scene which is far less profusely crowded than is usual 
in the frieze; for the space between the two combatants is 
comparatively wide, and would admit a minor episode such as 
the combat of an eagle and serpent. But enough is preserved 
to show us that the upper part of the frieze was not thus filled, 
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and could have displayed nothing but the fell of the giant and 
the bow of Apollo. The middle and lower parts of the field 
were relieved by the himaiion that falls from the latter's out- 
stretched arm, and covers the background like a curtain! Іп 
fact there are fewer picturesque elements in this group than 
in most others, and a very bigh effect is achieved within the 
proper style of sculpture. 

As the figure of the so-called Orion is distinct among the 
giants, Apollo is distinct among the gods, and nowhere else in 
the frieze can be found proportions so ideal, or such fineness of 
execution, or such lightness and studied balance in the attitude. 
The whole form is instinct with life and with the assured con- 
sciousness of victory, and the impression of slim and elastic 
strength is given in accord with the Lysippean method, by the 
soft and fluent treatment of the muscles, which are never massed 
together, but pass from the one course over into the other with. 
facile gradations. 

The best traditions of an older style have guided the sculptor 
in choosing the action which the forms were to express. This 
has been misinterpreted by Dr. Furtwiingler,? who considers that 
Apollo is marching to the left. On the contrary, there is a 
momentary pause, as the muscular tension in the legs shows 
that they are firmly planted on the ground ; otherwise the quiet 
downward sweep of the drapery, possible and effective when 
the movement is for the moment arrested, as we see in one of 
the Lapith combats of the Parthenon's metopes, and on the 
metope of the Theseum, would be altogether inappropriate. 
Apollo is not аб this moment discharging the arrow; if so, the 
shot would have been ineffective, for his enemy is erect and as 
yet unconquered; but we see the instant preceding the dis- 
charge when the right arm is being lightly lifted towards the 
quiver which appears behind his neck. A small fragment of 
the biceps of this arm has been recently fitted on, and as it is 
not perceptibly rounded, the movement can only be just 
beginning, and the fingers are not yet closing on the arrow as 
in the representation on the vase of the British Museum which 


1 On the frieze of the Theseum we against him recalls the figure of the 
sce this motive effectively employed for giant that confronts Apollo. 
the figure of the so-called Theseus, and 2 Arch, Zeit. 1882, 3, p. 251, note. 
the Pallantid that hurls the stone 
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shows Apollo rescuing Leto from Tityos. But the intention is 
still the same; the chief action is not given, but the eager pre- 
paration, and by this happy choice of motive the scene gains in 
dramatic fulness, and the highest effect of sculpture is secured, 
the effect of collectedness. The sculptor then has followed the 
older generation in his adherence to this principle; has he also 
borrowed from some earlier work the details of the action, and 
the special rendering of the forms ? 

There is certainly no known representation of the Giganto- 
machy in which we can find the original or any hint of the 
original of the Pergamene figure. His form scarcely occurs in 
the earliest vase-paintings that deal with the myth; and on the 
vases of the? second period his weapon is not the bow, but the 
sword, though he sometimes bears the quiver on his shoulders 
as an emblem. Even on the amphora of the Louvre, which 
belongs to the third period, and which shows an excessive pro- 
fusion of detail, he fights with the torch, though he holds the 
bow in his left hand. In fact, neither these nor any existing 
works present us with the original of which we are in quest. 
That the Pergamene Apollo is itself a derived work we may 
assume, first because of its affinity with contemporary or nearly 
contemporary works, and again because there is no known type 
of a purely Hellenic deity which can be ascribed to the creative- 
ness of the second century. Its connection with the Belvedere 
and Stroganoff Apollos has been much noticed,’ and by 
Furtwüngler perhaps exaggerated. 

The pointsof agreement between the Belvedere and Pergamene 
works are such as these : the outstretched left arm, which is less 
rigid in the former, the garment which hangs down from it, the 
quiver-belt around the chest, and the slight leftward inclination 
ofthe body. But the motion of the right arm is very different, 
the legs of the Apollo on the frieze are far more firmly placed, 
. and the poise of the head—of which a faint print remains on 
the back of the frieze—seems much simpler and more direct, 
showing, or rather suggesting, none of the elegant curvature 

1 Published by Lenormant, Élite ? E.g. on the vase from Altamura, 
Ceram., vol. 2, pl. lv. Vory similaris published by Heydemann. 
the action of Apollo on the relief from 3 Vide Overheck, Geschichte d. griech. 
Termessus (of late date, Arch. Zeit. — Plastik.9, p. 937; Conze, Dic Ergebnisse 


1881, p. 158). d. Ausgrabungen... 1880, p. 61; Furt- 
wüngler, Arch. Zeit. 1882, p. 251. 
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which is essential to the main effect of the Belvedere Apollo. 
And the difference in the treatment of the flesh is too obvious 
to need much comment: the surface of the body is made warm, 
fresh, and articulate by the Pergamene sculptor: while the chief 
fault of the Vatican work is the uninteresting inarticulate 
surface. We cannot compare them in respect of the countenance 
and expression, because only a small fragment of the Pergamene 
head has been preserved: but a certain number of heads of 
deities belonging to the frieze and to separate works have been 
discovered at Pergamon, sufficient to establish a certain distinct 
type which will afterwards be described, and to which the 
Belvedere head, with its mobile Alexandrine cast of features, its 
sudden depression from the cheeks to the centre, does not at all 
closely conform, It is probable that the head of the Pergamene 
Apollo reproduced the main features which Kekule! has illus- 
trated from a series of coins that may go back to the beginning 
of the fifth century ; but its expression may yet have remained 
native and distinct. 

But if we suppose that the Pergamene and Vatican statues 
with the kindred Stroganoff bronze are free replicas of some 
common original, no one has been successful in discovering 
where or when or under what circumstances this was created. 
A suggestion made by Preller has been laboriously worked up 
by Overbeck ? into the theory that the Belvedere Apollo (regarded 
as closely related to the Pergamene), the Artemis of Versailles, 
the Capitoline Athene, are copies of a group of the three deities 
dedicated at Delphi by the Aetolians after the great repulse of 
the Gauls from the temple, that Apollo was represented as the 
shaker of the aegis, and that the group itself was no original 
conception, but derived from a supposed group produced in the 
fifth century, and commemorating at Delphi the similar repulse 
of the Persians. But this argument is a valueless accumulation 
of hypotheses; we do not know that the figures seen by Pau- 
sanias at Delphi formed a group engaged in a common action at 
all: indeed his words suggest a number of single? and separate 
statues : still less do we know the significance or motive of these 


2 Kekule, Apollo-kipfe, Arch. Zeit. з Paus. x. 15, 2: orparnyol 8% of 
1878, p. 7; vide silver coin from Epi- ^ AlreAol xal Apréjubos, 7d 8% Абууй;, 
dauros, Arch. Zeit, 1869, taf. 23, 8. bio те 'AvóAXeros üyiAuara forw 

3 Gesch. 4. griech. Plast. 2,320—828, Аталар. 
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figures—and we are not certain that the Belvedere Apollo is 
shaking the aegis, and the supposed original group of the fifth 
century is a pure figment. It is a theory at least as plausible 
that the representation at Delphi of Apollo and Artemis dis- 
charging their arrows at Tityos, the violator of Latona, and 
himself an earth-born giant, suggested or reproduced the type 
of the Apollo Gigantophonos ; and certain points of resemblance 
have been noticed between the figure on the fifth-century vase, 
published by Lenormant, and the Pergamene Apollo. If indeed 
there had been а group of statues at Delphi clearly presenting 
the deities in the act of warding off the Gauls, it is probable 
that this would have supplied some motives for the Pergamene 
frieze, for the event commemorated was very similar in both 
cases, and we have seen that the giants were the mythic counter- 
part of the Gauls. Positive evidence is wanting; but there is 
this negative evidence against the supposed derivation of certain 
Pergamene figures from the work at Delphi. The Athene on 
the frieze could have borne no likeness to the Athene which 
Pausanias saw in the temple, as the pose and action would be 
quite unsuitable for a single statue, or for a statue in such а 
group as Overbeck conceives. 

Leaving the question of origins, we may ask whether the 
fragments of the Pergamene Apollo serve to clear up the diffi- 
culties concerning the Belvedere and Stroganoff works, with 
which we may admit its affinity. The main questions touching 
the Belvedere, its correct restoration and its dramatic meaning, 
will still remain undecided. The discovery at Pergamon does 
not even increase the probability that Apollo Belvedere is 
combating the giants or the Gauls; for replicas of the same 
original might be used for the purposes of very different 
`~ representations, 

But the question whether the thing held in his hand is an 
aegis or a bow is now on a slightly altered footing. As long as 
· the Stroganoff bronze was the only work which could supply a 
parallel, and no doubt existed that the fragment in its left 
. hand was part of an aegis, it seemed natural to describe Apollo 
Belvedere as Alyioyos. But if we allow that the Stroganoff 
Apollo holds the aegis, yet the value of the illustration is lost ; for 
it is met by the counter-illustration from Pergamon of an Apollo 
admitted to be of kindred work and conception who holds out 

H.S,—VOL. ҮІ K 
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the bow. Of course no other argument would avail at all, if 
the attribute of the bow were unsuitable to the Belvedere statue, 
if, as'has been said, its pose did not conform to the action of the 
archer. But this is surely not the сазе: the actual discharge of 
the arrow, or the fitting of the arrow to the string, could not be 
the motive of the figure, but the movement of the limbs, the pose 
of both arms, the eyes fixed upon the distance, might suggest 
that the arrow has just been sent, and that the muscles are just 
relaxing from the tension of the effort, and that, though the 
change has begun, the limbs still preserve something of the 
forms into which the action of the instant preceding had set 
them. Ifhe is holding the aegis, the outstretched fingers of 
the left hand, the quiver belt round his chest, the direction of 
the eyes, have much less appropriateness and meaning. 

At present the task of rearrangement deals rather with proba- 
bilities than proofs. It is probable that Apollo was not far from 
the chief Olympians ; and it is a reasonable conjecture that in the 
centre of one of the fronts were seen the groups of Athene 
and Zeus already described. Аз these deities are the leaders 
in the action, a conspicuous place must have been assigned to 
them, and this could not have been the centres of the small 
facades on each side of the staircase. For a fragment which 
has fortunately been discovered proves clearly that the two scenes 
are continuous, and that the figure of Athene was seen on the 
right of Zeus, separated by only a small interval from him. Тһе 
fragment is part of the slab which completes the group of Athene 
on the 10%, on which we can discern the mutilated upper parts 
of the giant's body who lies below Typhon. Above is preserved a 
small portion of Athene’s serpent and a fragment of Typhon's 
wing, and on the extreme left of the recently found slab appear 
remains of aserpent’s body which exactly fit the broken surfaces 
of the serpent-limb which belongs to the giant who confronts 
Zeus. 

Near the centre of this front came in all probability the four- - 
horsed chariot which a winged Nike was driving over a heap of 
the slain; and the figure of Hera, who though never a personage 
conspicuous in the action was almost indispensable for the Per- 
gamene artists, must have been placed in this part of the frieze. 

She is found on the amphora of Caere, clothed in a long 
chiton, and grasping her enemy by the shoulder while she strikes 
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with her sword. She is found on the cylix of Aristophanes, 
which in conception and style comes near to the Pergamene 
work, and her form has there the softness and elegance of the 
later type. The stephane rises above her forehead, her veil falls 
down behind her head, but this time her weapon is the spear 
which she levels at the fallen Rhoetus whose uplifted arm she 
clutches. This type may have become fixed for the armed and 
combating Hera,? but it does not enable us to discover the 
goddess in any of the Pergamene figures; for the action of 
grasping the arm or shoulder of the enemy is too natural and 
common to serve asaclue.* It is probible that the Hera of 
our frieze did not differ essentially from the goddess represented 
on the cylix. 

Near to the group of the more prominent Olympian deities 
we should expect to find Ares. He cannot be identified in any 
of the combatants, but a fragment which has been found with 
his name upon it proves his presence on the frieze, and shows 
also that he was placed on the left of one of the corners. As 
he had appeared very frequently both in earlier and later 
representations of this action, the Pergamene sculptor was 
under no necessity of creating any new type for the sake of 
his theme. 

But Ares himself seems to have been one of a group of re- 
lated deities ; for among the inscriptions are found the names of 
Enyo and Aphrodite. Both goddesses must have been seen 
near Ares; but the only artistic record of Enyo? that has been 
preserved does not help us to discover her with certainty in any 
of the existing figures. Neither in Homer nor in other source of 
religious legend does she possess any independent existence or 
cult, nor is she employed by poetry or art as a dramatic agent. 
Butit is not surprising that her figure should have been used by 
the sculptors of the frieze whose task demanded a multitude of 


1 On the fifth-century vase, published 
by Heydemann, Hera, according to his 
explanation, is seen fighting with the 
spindle. The same figure is explained 
by Trendelenburg as Artemis with the 
plectron. 

2 One might conjecture that the 
figure from the Gigantomachy ofthe 
frieze of Priene, whose left arm seizes 
her antagonists head, is Пега (Over- 


beck, Gesch. d. griech. Plast, vol ii, 
p. 102, fig. 5. 

$ She is found in coins of Bruttii 
hurrying forward in long chiton, with 
helmet on head, and holding shield in 
both hands, The conjecture that the 
sons of Praxiteles who carved a statue 
of Enyo fixed for sculpture the type of 
the goddess has some plausibility, 
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deities, and whose age was not offended if beings who had little 
hold on the popular mythology were brought into action. 

The place of Aphrodite on the frieze is easy to fix, though 
there are not many works to which we can appeal for direct 
illustration. She could not have been far from Ares; as she 
is placed by his side in the only other representation of the 
Gigantomachy in which she occurs, namely, in the painting 
on the Louvre amphora, where she is guiding the chariot of 
the god. 

It has been thought by many that the goddess under Р 
(according to the enumeration in the Beschreibung der 
pergamenischen Bildwerke) can be recognised as Aphrodite. 
But the only reason for this belief is the beauty of the light 
and half-transparent drapery ; and that this figure is proved by 
the marks of the joining of the stones to be the corner slab on 
left of the north-east corner is a fatal objection, because the stone 
on which the name Aphrodite is inscribed is no corner-stone. It 
is a misfortune that the Aphrodite of the Pergamene frieze has 
been lost, for it would have been interesting to have compared 
her form with the Melian statue, and to have seen if the 
Pergamene school had done anything for the creation of the 
type of the Venus Victrix. 

It is noteworthy that the participation of Aphrodite in the 
action dates from the Alexandrine era. It was as unsuitable! 
to the spirit of earlier tradition, as it was suitable to the Alex- 
andrine treatment of tradition, and later poetry, as well as later 
art, gave as has been seen, an erotic colour to certain passages of 
the myth. Ваё considering the epic dignity preserved in nearly 
all the representations on this frieze, we should expect to find 
the action of Aphrodite free of any erotic sentiments, and the 
-type of the armed Aphrodite had long been known to temple- 
worship (e.g. Paus. 3, 15, 10). 

There is still another goddess who must have been placed 
near this group, for the evidence of inscriptions again supplies 
tle gaps on the monument and proves the presence of Dione. 
The Pergamene sculptor would hardly have placed her in the 
vicinity of Zeus, for it is only the Dodonean cult that maintains 

? The myth of the destruction of the - early local legend, is possibly non- 
giants at Phanagorin (Strabo, 495) Hellenic. 
through the guile of Aphrodite, if ап 
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her close relation with bim. Whatever may have been the 
original conception of her as Titan-goddess akin to Ge, she is of 
importance in later times merely as the mother of Aphrodite. 1 
Once more we are left to conjecture to discover the form under 
which she appeared on the frieze ; she cannot be the thinly-robed 
and youthful goddess on slab F, for we must expect more august 
drapery and more matronly forms. Scarcely known in sculpture, 
she is clearly defined in the numismatic record alone. It is 
possible that the ample and austerely clad figure in the Parthenon 
west pediment on whose lap Aphrodite is sitting is Dione, re- 
presented by Pheidias’s school, if we may trust Carrey’s drawing, 
as without the veil which she always wears on the coins of Epirus 
and Thessaly. On these she appears sometimes by the side of 
Zeus, sometimes alone, always veiled and wearing at times the 
polos and the crown of laurel or oak-leaves. Her face has 
something of the features and expression of Ceres, to whom 
her personality i is rather akin. As these coins belong to the be- 
ginning of the second or end of the third century, it is probable 
that the Dione at Pergamon was not materially different from 
the type of these, 

The row of figures immediately on the right of the north-east 
corner are preserved, if it is certain that here was seen the 
goddess on slab F whose chiton is transparent enough to reveal 
the beauty of her limbs, and who is treading with her left foot 
on the face of a fallen giant. On her left arm is а shield, and 
near it are traces which seem to indicate the butt-end of a spear 
which she will then be holding in her left hand as a weapon in 
reserve, Her head, and most of her right arm and the lower 
part of her right leg are gone, but enough remains of the 
whole figure to show the nature of the action. Her enemy, 
who is youthful, and as he bears a shield is probably of human 
form throughout, has fallen hopelessly before her, in such a 
way as to suggest that a few instants previously he was fleeing 
before her and that she had dragged him back by the hair. 
She is now bending forward, and her whole force is directed 


1 Theocritus, 17, 36. Hyginus, ed. lished by Welcker, Alle Denkmäler, 8, 
Schmidt, p. 12. p. 136, does not serve as an analogy. 

з B. М, Cat, Greek Coins, Epirus, pl. Dione is there in the cortage of Bacchus, 
17. 5, 12; рі. 18, 1. The vase pub- - and wears a vine-crown. 
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downwards, as though she were about to give him the coup de 
grace with the sword, which though not seen we may believe to 
be her weapon, because of the sword-belt round her breast and 
the sheath that hangs at her side. 

We may perhaps regard her as a goddess subordinate to 
Aphrodite, if the latter actually appeared on the left of the 
corner. The head of the young giant whom she has overthrown 
is wrought with sharp lines and smooth surfaces, and the ex- 
pression is concentrated in the middle of the face about the 
mouth and in the lines of the forehead where the pain is 
shown. 

As for the pose of the figures, it seems to be an invention 
either of the Pergamene school itself or of the later Alexandrine 
era, and testifies to the effort of the sculptor to win a strong 
effect of pathos; it is not employed elsewhere in the frieze. 

Pathos is also the intention of another trait in the same 
scene. Beneath the first giant is seen another, who is lying 
with his head resting on his arms and his face buried in the 
earth, so that nothing more of him is visible than the back part 
of his head, his arms and shoulders, and the matted hair 
streaming downwards. The attitude betokens the shame of 
defeat, the quiet of death amidst the tumult, and is found in 
another place of the frieze where the winged horses of Zeus are 
represented, and beneath the chariot an armed giant is lying 
prone. 

But the motive—a prostrate combatant with the head sunk 
and the hair falling over—was a tradition of frieze-sculpture 
both early and late, and seems proper to a wild type; thus we see 
it in a representation of a dead Centaur on the Phigaleian frieze 
and of another on a Roman sarcophagus. 

Few parts of the frieze are more intentionally pathetic than 
these picturesque details which show the ruin and confusion of 
the battle-field ; and it is with these that the lower part of the 
ground is chiefly filled. We have here a principle of frieze- 
composition which had never been so conspicuons before; for 
while the tendency of the larger relief-works belonging to the 
fifth and fourth century, where a multitude of figures is given, 
is to concentrate the interest rather on the centre ef the slab, the 


2 Mon, inediti dell, Inst. 1854, pl. xix, 
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base of the Pergamene frieze is filled up with so rich a store 
of accessory themes that it appears as a decorated architectural 
support of the upper parts. This principle is stil further 
carried out in the Roman sarcophagus reliefs. 

On the next connected slab (G) a goddess is again in combat, 
but here the victory is by no means certain. А youthful winged 
giant with serpent's feet is dangerously threatening her with a 
stone which he appears to be raising in his right hand, though 
only fragments of his arms remain ; and by the manner in which 
he faces his antagonist we are reminded of the giant confronting 
Hekate. The goddess is turning partially in the opposite direction, 
and at first sight her movement recalls the movement of Athene, 
but is due to an altogether different reason, for she is not merely 
drawing her body back for the blow, but we see something of 
fear displayed in the retreating motion of the left limbs. Нег 
right hand is lost, but from signs that remain it is judged that 
she must have been holding a weapon across her breast, ready 
for defence or for a stroke. Neither her position on the frieze 
nor her form tell us anything of her personality ; but at most 
the suggestion may be made.that it is a subordinate goddess 
whose action has not the boldness or promise of victory which 
suits the action of the deities. The wild nature and animal 
characteristics of her opponent are combined with a youthful 
beauty of countenance, of which the features belong on the 
whole to the first type, but yet produce a new effect on account 
of the short flattened chin, the sharply-marked cheek-bones, and 
bow-shaped curve of the lips. Тһе expression is of determination 
rather than rage. 

At the top of the frieze on the left is a combat between his 
serpent-limb and an eagle, the arrangement being the same 
almost by necessity as a similar combat in the group of Zeus. 
We may take this example to show that a mere correspondence in 
motive is no sufficient criterion for asserting correspondence in 
position. 

The composition of the next group (H) shows nothing original, 
A giant of human form has fallen before his foe, and while sup- 
porting himself on his left knee is raising his right arm against 
the god who has thrown him down. The main outlines of the 
action have become almost stereotyped in reliefs of battle-scenes, 
and may be seen at least three times in the Pergamene altar, 
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The god who is here in combat is apparently youthful and long- 
haired and almost naked, wearing nothing but a chlamys that 
flutters behind him. On his left arm is a round shield and in his 
right hand probably a spear, which he draws back for a thrust. 
The question how to name him will be discussed in connection 
with the next scene. 

The composition of group I has more originality. А giant 
has raised a young god off the ground, and has encircled his 
chest with both arms, at the same time fastening his teeth into 
his left arm, while the serpent-limbs are entangling his lower 
parts, and the serpent’s head towering on high threatens him from 
above. The god is making a furious effort to free himself, his left 
foot is pressed hard upon the serpents thigh, but his other foot can 
find no hold on the slippery coils, and he has no weapon free for 
offence except the right arm that is levelling a blow at the 
giant’s head with a weapon which is shown by the pose of the 
mutilated hand to be a spear. What is most striking in the 
whole is the skill with which the different parts of the two com- 
batants are welded together, the involution of the human and 
animal limbs. The gigantic hands that meet and are interlaced 
under the breast of the god look like the seal of a heavy chain, 
and the giant’s head, which belongs to the most ferocious type 
of these, is so placed as to coincide compactly with the small 
shield and left arm of the god that appears over it. 

The group of Heracles and Antaeus in Milton house, which 
recalls and yet essentially differs from this group, has been already 
mentioned; and no one would see Heracles in the god on this 
slab. He has been regarded as one of the Cabiri, only because 
no other but a subordinate deity could be represented as so 
hard pressed. But as other subordinate deities might be men- 
tioned the weakness of such reasoning is plain, and the theory 
is confronted by the probability that the Cabiri, if present on 
the frieze, were in the vicinity of Cybele, and that her place 
was on the right of one of the corners, and was therefore re- 
moved from the position of group J. 

We come somewhat nearer to the interpretation of the 
figures when we see that the god who is entangled by the 
serpent-limbs and he who is striking down the giant on the 
left are of kindred nature. Both are naked, both carry the 
shield and probably the spear. Such accoutrements and the 
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long hair! of the one tbat is still visible behind his neck suggest 
the belief that these are the Dioscuri. And it is not surprising 
that the contest of one of the Dioscuri should be more doubtful 
and desperate than the contest of the Olympians. 

It is true that there is no literary record of their presence in 
the Gigantomachy, but the Louvre amphora, with its rich 
illustration of the myth, supplies monumental testimony ; the 
two riders who there appear fighting with spears can be none 
other than the Twin Bretbren ; and they appear there as deities, 
just as on the Pergamene friese, if these Pergamene figures 
are they, they are given as deities. 

А new and remarkable illustration, or partial illustration of 
the myth is given by the vessel found at Tanagra (see next page) 
and published in the Ephemeris Archaiologike ;* its painting, 
according to M. Tsounta, who describes it, has no mythological 
meaning at all. But when we compare the action and move- 
ment of the figures with those of the combatants on the 
Louvre amphora and the crater of Ruvo, there can be little 
doubt that here also is a Gigantomachy; that the mounted youth? 
on the left wearing the Thessalian hat and the long chlamys, and 
striking downwards at his enemy with his spear, is one of the 
Dioscuri and that the other is the warrior on the right who 
fights on foot, armed with the shield and spear, wearing a 
cone-shaped hat, and a flowing chlamys around his arm. The 
deity between them is almost certainly Ares. "The character 
of their antagonists is attested by the wild beasts' skins which 
some of them carry* Now the likeness is striking between 
that one of the Dioscuri who is seen here on the right and the 
Pergamene god under Н; the weapons being the same and the 
flowing chlamys being common to both. If I have rightly 
interpreted the Tanagrean work, it supports the conjecture that 
the figures now in question of the Pergamene frieze are the 
Dioscuri, and as the painters of the Louvre amphora and the 
Tanagrean vessel place them near to Ares, so if we admit the 


1 Cf. the representation of the twin- 
brethren on the of the 
Lateran Die antike Bildworke des later. 
Museums, Benndorf u. Schöne, 250. 

2 Year 1883, p. 196. 

3 The resemblance of this figure to 
one of the Dioscuri on the Louvre 


amphora is most striking and almost 
conclusive. 

* They cannot be barbarian warriors, 
for they carry Hellenic arms, and the 
figures of some of the giants on the 
Ruvo vase strangely recall these, 


ы част» it лаке UEM ^ -—'*4 
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conjecture, it is probable, according to the arrangement mentioned 
above, that the sculptors of the frieze brought the three deities 
together, 

Now if the great group of the deities that personify the 
lights of heaven, Selene, Eos and Helios, is to be placed as has 
been suggested near to the north-east corner, they will be con- 
tiguous to the deitiesin Hand J. Ifthese latter are the Dioscuri 
we can give reasons why they should be in this vicinity, There 
seems little doubt, as Welcker has pointed out, that the character 
of the Dioscuri was originally not heroic but divine; and 
although Homer knows of them only as mortal yet their worship 
at Sparta goes back to the aniconic age; in the myths and 
beliefs that attach to them they appear as half disguised celestial 
powers of the light. The greater number of vase-paintings 
present them indeed simply as heroes; but neither in art nor 
in literature does their divine nature entirely pass from view, 
and it emerges clearly again, perhaps through the growing 
strength of hero-worship, in the fourth century and survives 
the fall of Greece. On several of the latter vases they appear 
associated with beings of light and darkness; and the theory 
that if the Dioscuri were on the Pergamene frieze they were 
near the group of Helios and his kindred, could be well illustrated 
by the inscription found on a block from Ancyra, probably the 
base of two statues of the twins in which the Dioscuri are ad- 
dressed as of cvvvac: Geol of Zeùs” Hos Ўйратіѕл The theory 
can only be put forward as a perhaps plausible hypothesis; but . 
at present much of thearrangement and mostof theinterpretation 
is nothing more than hypothetical. 

The right side of the frieze shows us the fragments of a figure 
armed with a club and clothed with a lion’s fell, striding forward 
towards the last-mentioned giant, and looking back as upon 
some enemy against whom he is raising his club. It has been 
but is probably no longer maintained that this is Heracles; the 
action does not suit such an interpretation, since the fragments 
seem to speak of a combatant who is defending himself while 
still retreating. 

We may say with certainty that this is a giant, whose costume 
is arranged so as to remind us of Heracles, just аз on a vase 
published by Millin ê the fallen giant has a wild beast's fell drawn 

1 Corp. Ins. Graec. 4042, 2 Galerie Mythologigue, 2, охх. 
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over his head in something of the same way as it appears on 
the head of the Pergamene giant in question. Against what 
god or goddess is he advancing? Different answers might no 
doubt be given : a combination that is suitable enough and has 
been suggested by Signor Freres is that which would place him 
opposite to the spear-bearing god who is set up in the rotunda 
of the Museum. But this conjecture is all the more uncertain, 
as it is not proved that the combatant who bears the spear is a 
god; his massive flesh and his violent stride suggest that he 
may be a giant, and it seems certain that however we are 
to name him, he was advancing before the mule of Selene, 
since a fragment of a hoof! is seen on the right close to his 
right атта; and itis stated that evidence of the,same fact is 
given by a fragment not long discovered of the head of the 
mule with the guiding hand of Selene nearit.* Other fragments 
belonging, or probably belonging, to the group of Helios have 
been found, the most important being a serpent's head which 
was fastening upon his right arm that held the torch. But 
nothing has as yet been discovered to prove the place of the 
group, which we might more naturally assign to the east than 
to the north side, as tradition speaks of the battle beginning at 
sunrise. 


NorE.—Since the above was written, a discovery has been 
made at Berlin which is of the utmost importance in the 
reconstruction of the frieze-work of the altar, but which at 
present has led to little more than a destruction of a forraer theory 
hitherto undisputed. 1% was officially stated that the group of 
Hekate occupied the south-east corner, and at the corresponding 
corner of the south-west Cybele and her nymphs with а crowd 
of maritime divinities were to be placed in such an order that 
Cybele appeared at the extreme left of the south side, and 
Triton and Nereus a little removed from her on the right. 
Certain gaps in the sequence of the slabs and the lack of any 
mythological propriety were made of little account in this 
arrangement of the figures, At the same time it was given out 


1 I had wrongly conjectured thatthis туіпд а torch, of which the traces 
belonged to the horse of Eos. appear on her breast, and who will 

* There is a fragment, of very fine ‘belong to the company of Helios or 
workmanship, of a goddess who is car- Hekate, 
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that the staircase leading up to the interior of the great altar 
was on the south side; and it was supposed that the breadth of 
the steps was about a third of the whole front. Now a small 
fragment has been found which belongs to the sea-centaur or 
Triton (fig. X in the Beschreibung der pergamenischen Bild- 
werke) and which proves conclusively that Triton as well as 
Cybele was placed on the right of a corner. But the slabs from 
Triton onwards towards the right form an uninterrupted series 
of reliefs which covered both the left wing of the side broken 
by the staircase, and the left wall of the staircase itself on 
wbich the length of the frieze figures diminishes as the steps 
rise, Now as Cybele is not among those figures, and she like 
Triton is on the right of a corner, it follows that, wherever else on 
the frieze she is to be placed, she is far removed from the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea-divinities. But more than this follows from 
the new discovery : we already knew the figure that stood at the 
right corner of the left wing of this broken front, the figure of 
Amphitrite (slab У), and as the figure of Triton is now found 
to be at the left corner of this same wing we have now an exact 
measurement of the length of this wing, and as the girth of the 
square altar has already been almost exactly fixed, we can esti- 
mate now the breadth of the staircase, which is considerably 
broader than was believed. Тһе wing onitsright must have 
been of the same length as the left; and as regards the figures 
upon it one thing is almost certain—that the figure at the ex- 
treme left of this right wing was Bacchus; but are we able to 
place in his vicinity, as the theory before maintained would 
place, the numerous goddesses in the following of Hekate? It 
is a question of measurement which to be precise must be made 
on the spot. Buta very rough calculation of the slabs will 
show that when we have made room for the antagonist of 
Dionysos, we shall have exceeded the limited space of this 
wing if we join to this group the goddesses in А and В. The 
deities therefore of the lower world have no connection with 
Dionysos on the frieze. But the question with whom he is to 
be grouped is nevertheless not quite an open question, for until 
it can be shown that the Pergamene sculptors in grouping the 
deities abandoned the long-established principle of mythological 
or religious affinity, and as long as the various sets of slabs 
where the sequence is certain display this principle clearly, we 
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are obliged to follow it in snggesting a restoration, and we may 
even hold it to be a securer criterion than is the place where 
the fragments were actually found. Now we can fall back on 
the only alternative suggestion that he should be placed with 
Cybele, in such a way that while he is at the left extremity .of 
this wing the latter, who we know to be on a corner-slab, shall 
be round the adjoining corner. 





S pranane i 2 
Dionysos қ Кушун 
with ul 
8 Cybele. 


This is indeed impossible, if the cortége of nymphs on the 
left of Cybele is as long as it appears to be on the sequence 
of slabs (7 to U 3) assumed by the official Beschreibung (1883, 
page 18). But this sequence admits of no proof and is not 
now defended. 

If the figures under 7 and T} are brought round the corner 
and set on the right of Cybele (for they seem to belong to her 
following), then there is room on the wing for Dionysos and his 
missing opponent and the goddess with the lion and the fallen 
giant (U, and U,). We know that her figure was placed at the 
left of a corner, and according to the present arrangement she 
is at the right extremity of this right wing; and now if we 
allow for а slab on which her antagonist was placed, this 
sequence of figures will fill a length of frieze-work almost the 
same as the given length of the left wing, and certainly not 
exceeding it. Dionysos will be assisted in the combat by the 
lions of the great goddess, the cognate character of the two 
deities will be marked as it is marked on a terra-cotta relief! 
on which the forms of Maenads are placed round the throne 
of Cybele, and this part of the frieze will show the influence 
and some of the forms of oriental Greek worship. 


L. В. FARNELL, 


1 Furtwängler, Sabouroff Coll. v. exxxvũ. 
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I HAVE been requested to examine a MS. collection, bound 
in two volumes, and entitled J£S. Inscriptions collected in Greece 
by C. R. Cockerell, 1810-142 А fuller description of the con- 
tents is added on the title page, apparently by the hand of the 
collector himself— "Inscriptions collected in various parts of Greece 
by C. В. Cockerell, from the year 1810-14; they were copied 
тот, the original manuscripts in this form by Signor Amati, in 
Rome, in 1815, and examined by Mr. Akerhlad, who made all 
the notes and corrections in red ink, Mr. Walpole has made 
copies of those marked "Cd." and has noted those already in 
print? It is evident, therefore, that we have here documents 
of considerable importance, especially as all trace of the original 
manuscripts referred to has been lost. Signor Amati, the tran- 
scriber, seems to have done his work with great care and 
accuracy, even the forms of letters being, in most cases, faithfully 
preserved. А comparison with other independent transcriptions 
from the same originals will soon show that we may rely on his 
copying; where mistakes occur, they are almost always such 
as would arise from indistinctness on the stone itself. This 
statement is of importance, for other transcribers, whether 


1 [On the occasion of one of his 
lectures at University College, Mr. 
Newton asked his auditors to let him 
see any MS. collections of inscriptions 
lying in private possession of which 
they might be aware, such collections 
having been commonly made by English 
travellers in past times, and often 
merely laid aside, Аз à result of this 
request, Mrs, Frederick Cockerell sent 


to Mr. Newton the collection here 
described of inscriptions copied by her 
father-in-law, Mr. C. R. Cockerell. 
The laborions and somewhat unat- 
tractive task of investigating whether 
these inscriptions were unpublished, or 
whether they smended existing texts, 
was undertaken, on behalf of the editors 
of this journal, by Mr. E. A. Gardner- 
Ed.) қ 
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independent or immediately deriving their material from this 
book, often show a carelessness which can easily be corrected 
by a reference to it, and which has, in many cases, affected 
the copies preserved in the Corpus itself. 

The book contains 240 inscriptions in all, of which some fifty, 
probably, are as yet unpublished. This computation may have 
to be modified, but is confirmed by a more careful search for 
the earlier ones. The rest afford considerable material for 
correction of the copies preserved in the Corpus and elsewhere, 
but are hardly, in most cases, worth separate publication.! 
They enable us, also, to check the accuracy of copies derived 
immediately from this book, especially those of Walpole; 
and such a check is by no means superfluous. For instance, in 
0.1.6. 391, derived from Walpole, common forms are given 
throughout; in this book we find AA, А, ^, Z, C ; again, in 
C.I.G. 464, the distinctive forms A, €, ^, С, W, are completely 
lost. One more instance under this head may suffice. In 0.7.6. 
1593, Walpole represents Cockerell as giving ВОІОТОМТА ... 
ОДАМ; he really has BOIOTONTA... ]OAAAN, thus 
being nearer to the true reading Воготої тд» трйтоба åvéĝeixav ; 
here, іп ОМ, Walpole has given as resting on good authority а 
false and misleading emendation, which is written in red ink 
above the line in Cockerell's book. It is therefore clear that a 
careful collation is advisable in the case of all inscriptions in 
the Corpus derived from this source. 

Another question arises which cannot be fully answered until 
more of our material has been published. Many English 
travellers of the beginning of the present century seem to һауе 
examined this book of Cockerell’s; Akerblad, Walpole, and 
Leake, have all left traces of their revision in it; and some of 
these drew from it the inscriptions which they published. How 
far others may have done the same is not yet clear; but in 
C.I.G. 1707, for instance, a transcription quoted in the Corpus 
ав made directly by Hughes from the stone, shows too many 
correspondences, even in mistakes, with Cockerell's version for 
us to believe the two versions are independent. In |. 6, for 
instance, Hughes gives АМЕІАНПТОМ for АМЕФАПТОМ : now 
Cockerell has ANEI ANTON, differing only from the true reading 


! A collation with published copies has been mado in the case of all not here 
reproduced. 
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by the omission of part of the ф : but over the line is written 
the very emended form given by Hughes in his copy. This 
fact, which is not isolated, tends to throw serious doubts on the 
independent value of such copies. Perhaps it wil be worth 
while later to return to this question; for the present, this 
indication will suffice. 

Specimens follow of such inscriptions as are new, and, there- 
fore, worthy of reproduction ; some are included which materially 
increase already published inscriptions. These specimens com- 


` prise all that were found upon the mainland of Greece, and are 


taken from the first sixty examples in Cockerell's book. А 
complete list of these follows. Ап asterisk is placed against 
those reproduced below. 


1 = С.1.9. 836 23 = Le Bas and Wad.| 40 = Le Bas and Wad, 
iz y ЕВЕ II. 12 1I. 806 
З= , 471 (24 = 0.1.0, 2139) 41 = C.J.G. 1620 
*4 Unpublished 1 25 = Le Bas and Wad.| 42= „ 1608 
*5 = С.Г.С, 300 П. 453 43 = „ 1689 
6= , 464 *26 Unpublished 44= „ 1715 
= » 177 °27 » 45= , 1721 
*8 Unpublished *28 = 0.1.6. 1632 46 = „ 1694 
9 = CLG. 830 29 = ,, 1579 412 , 1716 
*10 Unpublished 80 = ,, 1668 48 = „ 1707 
11 = 6.1.6. 917 91m „ 10% 492 ,, 1764 
19 = , 69 $2 = ,, 1598 50 = , 1297 
13 = ,, 660 83 Rang. Ant. Hell,1315. | *51 Unpublished 
14 = Kumanudes, 3251 | 34 = 0.1.6. 1574 *52 4 
15 = C.LG. 958 35 = Le Bas and Wad. | *58 » 
16 = „ 808 11, 603 54 = C.I.G. 1501 
17 = „ 610 36 = Le Bas and Май. | 55 = , 1504 
*18 Unpublished П, 601 66 = , 1187 
19 = C.LG. 438 87 = (.1.6. 1628 57 = „ 1186 
*20 Unpublished 882 , 1595 58 = „ 1184 
21 = C.I.G. 386 39 = ,, 1406 59= „ 1184 
$2z „ 6991 60 = „ 1186 


Before proceeding to the inscriptions themselves, I need 
only add that a few marks, both in pencil and red ink, are 


1 Inscriptions not to be found in the to periodicals, where I had any clew 
new or old Corpus, іп Le Bas and to guide mn; but a complete and 
Waddington, in Kumanudes' Sepul- systematic search through all these 
chral Inscriptions, in Rangabé's An- would have been laborious and almost 
tiguités Helléniques, ko., areheretreated impracticable. 
^s unpublished. I have also referred 
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found in the book as well as Amati's copies: but these are, 
seldom, if ever, more than obvious restorations, and do not seem 
to have any authority from the original manuscripts, or other 
sources. Signor Amati has sometimes recorded in Italian both 
the place of finding and other details; these have been, in every 
case, reproduced below. Inconsistencies in his copies, especially 
when two forms of a letter occur in the same inscription, have 
also been as far as possible preserved. 


4. ZQEIMHKAAAINIKOYMIAHEIA 
PAKIQNOSOTPYNEQEEYNH 


Zocíug КаМм»ёкоу Manola 
Фожкіороѕ "Orpuvéas [y]uvý 


The name Лоса seems to have been common among 
Milesians ; cf. C.1.G. 711, 712, 714. For the question whether 
Miletus ranked as a deme of Athens, and the Milesians as 
Athenian citizens, cf. Boeckh, ibid. 692. А discussion of more 
recent opinions upon the subject is given by Mr. Hicks (Brit. 
Mus. Inscriptions, I. p. 150). It seems that Milesians, though 
very numerous at Athens, had no peculiar rights of citizenship; 
even the form of the inscription, with the local name in the 
fem. nom. instead of the masc. gen., to agree with the father's 
name, would be unusual for an Attic deme. Intermarriages 
such as that here recorded have been adduced as evidence for 
the Athenian citizenship of Milesians, but the balance of 
authority seems to be on the other side. 

5. This is identical with C.I.G. 300, but preserves so much 
more of the original tbat it seems worth while to add a new 
transcription. Е 

In tre corone :— 


АӨО:  'A:.:Z \YMIE 
© AÀ 
no/ ІХ па” ^1ANOX 
АХЛ . NEYZ AXAPHOTE 
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OZENOZ | BAKXIOX AIOZ 
DAAQNIOE | ОЛҮМПІОХ. ХІНІ: OF 
ІПАТРОХ | АНМОЕС-Һ:с:: KAZIAIZ 
AQNIAE | AONYEIOZ . AIOKAHE 
VEHE Í En FPsOr X: AOPAN . 
oz { grEiii:: ANOAAQNOE 
AQNOE i| ФИЛАН: OF ЕГІКТА: 
MENOZ | <ЕРАПІС.. ATIOAAQNIOZ 
т i [ZAF AMAPANTOZ 
ЛАХ i DAPAMONOZ AYKOZ 
2N i AMOAAONIAHE HAIOAQPOE 
ZIOZ i AZIOX HPAKAZ NIKQN . 


“Orr. { PEIKOKPATOY. 


Nel giardino della кўра Kourpixod. 
(Sic; altered in pencil to xupà Кот—.) 

The dotted line indicates the amount extant in the 0.7.6. 
copy. It will be observed that in one case A, in two A is given, 
probably by mistake. 

If the inscriptions іп the three wreaths belong to the text 
below them, they may help to explain these mere catalogues, 
of which several occur in the Corpus. In the second wreath 
we have A......¢ Tof...Js 'Axapveóc; in the third, 
Moravos 'Axapv[e]([s]. In the new columns are clear 
the names 


не) ] devos, 'Алт]оХАФшо$, Xoc ]érarpos, *АлтоМ]\Фъ [о]. 


The rest are too fragmentary for probable restoration. Turning 
next to the part preserved also in the Corpus, we find, in the left 
column 1. 1, the conjecture Béxycos confirmed ; in 1. 5 the -os con- 
firms again Boeckh'semendation. Inl 9 we find 'Icás for Ielas. 
In 1.7 Cockerell's transcript suggests ФА4беАфос ; this is con- 
firmed by 'A8eXós in 1. 6 of C.I.G., if one may assume a confusion 
of the two lines. 

In the right column we find, 1. 6, the form 'AzoXXówos, and 
іп 10, Аўко$ quite clear, thus confirming Boeckh's emendation 


in both cases. 
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8. IEMOBOYAOE : AFOAAOAQPOY 
КААТОМЕМІОЕ 
Ge]euóBovXos ГАт|оАХобфроу 
KXatopévtos. 

The form of £, I, indicates an earlier period ; also, probably, 
D, which has often, in other cases, been mistaken for Г by the 
transcriber. 

10. TOBOYAH 
ЕЕГІКН 
"Apia roon 
Өг]2(2)стік) 

-If the second word be rightly restored, we have here a 
peculiar form of the adjective. For the xz, on the accuracy of 
which, however, too much stress must not be laid, cf. Boeckh 
on C.L.G. 95, Such doubling is found both in Attic and 
Bovotian inscriptions. 

18. IEPOKAHZ 
ПОРІОЕ 
*IepokMfjs 
IIóptos. 

Poros is a deme of the tribe Akamantis. 

Above this is written ‘Vaso,’ by the original copyist. This 
probably means that the inscription was on one of the marble 
lekythi often found on tombs in Attika. 

This, and all that precede it, seem to come from Athens. 

20. Apparently from Eleusis; those before and after it 
certainly are во; and geographical order is usually preserved. 

IOYAIANAOLENAN 
ZEBAZTHNA:TElITIMIOY 
ZEOYHPOYEYZEBOYZ 
DnEPTINAKOZZEBAZTOY 
APABIKOYAAS ABHNIKOY 
ГҮМАІКАМНТЕРАКАЕТРОМ 


HIToAIX 


ПЛо/Мау Абруау 
5єВастђу A[e.] Зеттішіоу 





"^ ee 
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Leourjpou EvceBois 

Ileprívaxos ЎеВастоў 

*ApaBixod *А&[Да@тикоў 

yvvaika Mnrépa Кістроу 
5) mons. 


This string of titles of Septimius Severus is found pretty 
frequently repeated. Julia Domna’s last title is found both in 
this merely transliterated form, and also in the translated one, 
Mijtnp eTparorébov. 

26. ‘In Platea,’ written over 25, but probably applies to this 
also, which is transcribed immediately underneath. э and A, 
A and А, occur with strange inconsistency in the copy. 


TICNAATAIANCYAHCENTIE’’AECENOP MON . ANANTWN 
CKEMTIANHNTT.WFEYCHIAOZEINONI .. PIANO X PICTON 
ОҮМЕКЕМЕМПАРАДІСШСҮ . AOANATOICA . XEKAHPON 
AYTHKAINOCEICO! . ОМАЕЛІМІТОТАфОМ 

ECAOCNP .. P. TONYCOAQPOLQI^ OTITOAIC 


Т5 ПАйташау сЎ\асе, 7i[s Ә естеу бриоу йлтйут®р 
Zxemriávov YI[p]ó[7]evs diXóÉeiwor [xal] ФАбүрісто» 
ойуєкєу dv Парабісо cv[v] à&avárow X[á]ye кАйрор 
“афт) kal тӛте сой [7]óv8. e[Géne]ro тафоу. 


А. оууадборов фАбттодав 





‘Who robbed Platea, who destroyed that refuge of all Skep- 
tiane, daughter of Protes, friend to strangers and to Christ? 
Since she hath won a portion with the immortals in Paradise, 
for herself, and thee, husband, she built this tomb.' 

If the restoration édéuéro in 1. 4 is right, it is scarcely harsher 
than ПАйтайау, фАФЕвлоу. We might read ёторёїто, or some 
such word, but this would depart further from our copy. The 
pentameter following three hexameters is hardly unusual. | 
Other obvious irregularities of scansion bardly call for remark 
in such an inscription. 

27. Perhaps still Platea; at any rate Boeotia, as the next is 
‘in Tebe: 
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ГАМфіІЛОҮ 
АС) 
IKIANOCZWITYPOY 
AAKOMENEIC 
b. AYKOC) 
oc 
I€LAITI ММ 
АРКОҮМТОСАЕНМАГОМОӨЕТС 
POAEICOYEPHBEYCANMETAQI* 
10. MOP * FMAMAENOIKPATEIN 
OY... TOIAOKPATHCKAIOC. 


Not much seems intelligible beyond the words, 1. 8, 88 фу 
åyovobér[n]s; 1. 9, édvjBeveav ; 1. 4, 'AX]aX«oueveis, and the 
proper names; 1. 1, П)адф2оу; 1. 3, ?штфроу; 1. 5, Айко; 
1. 9, (?) "Аф)робео(Доу; 1. 11, ФАократт<. 

In 1.7, one is reminded of the formula “т ду дуабод á]ei 
airiov[yevouévev;' but this has not otherwise the appearance 
of a complimentary inscription. 

98. C.I.G. 1632. 

Cockerell gives a line, wanting to the sense which is absent in 
the О.1.©. ; 1.1, | inserted after second A ; 1. 3, the | supplied after 
the first T in C.I.G.is given by Cockerell ; between І. 4, and 1. 5. 


АНМОҮАРІЕТАП 
'Thus we read the whole 


...ӘХ Умов Фау 
ateivos ёбуша 

ті Во кай тоў 
бфшоу piora To 
Хегтеусдие 

vov. 


The fourth line seems to have been dropped from the letter 
A apparently beginning both it aud 1. 5. 

51. This and also 52, are — beneath an inscription 
found “іп Messene,’ 


ТРЕ...” л ашалы 
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YZINIKOZ 
KINNI AA 


Na]voévixos 


eai Б Kum (Oa, 


52. See 51. 
ZOZIKPATHZ 
APIXTOKAHZ 
Хосчкратте 
"Аристокћѕ 
53. : 
1. МІКОДА 
22 
ZOZIKI 
APIZTOME 
5. ПҮРІЛАМПО 
EIQIAINOXXE 


JEIKPATHE EZOZIITATPOZ 
ZTK 
ABHTOZ 
10. XIMENHZ 
IZQNAAMINOZ 
QN 
KAAAIZ'I,A 
IZOAAMOZQIA 
15. K 
РАТОКАНЕ 
MENIQN КАЛА 
EIAAZ. 
learly a mere catalogue of names. 
Хикбба(ров. 
Lworx[parns. 
"Аристор атз. 
Порћашто[. 


с 
1. 
1. 
1. 
Т. 
1. Pivos, 


опро 


KAOY 
ААМАРІ 
О>!К1А> 
IKAYO 
AY 
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L 7. Kr]pwpárgs, Хоайтатров. 

L10. 'Ax«]aévgs. 

1.11. Aapivos 

118. Kaaais, 

L14 "Ieddapos. · 

1.16. 'EparoxMjs. 

118. Крә]с а. 

This, probably, also belongs to Messene, as it follows im- 
mediately on 51 and 52. 54 was found “іп Sparta.’ 


ERNEST A, GARDNER. 
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THE AESCHYLEAN TREATMENT OF MYTH AND 
. LEGEND. 


A SKETCH IN OUTLINE. 


Іт is the part of sound criticism to beware of rashly assuming 
tendencies of any kind in dramatic poetry. The imaginative 
act of realising situation and character requires no end beyond 
itself. The faculty is satisfied with its own mere exercise ; 
which may be as widely varied as the fables on which it works, 
or as human experience itself. If in single dramatists we find 
certain limitations, or an apparent preference for a particular 
class of subjects, we must not rush to hasty conclusions, but 
should distinguish as far as possible between accidental and 
essential differences, the former depending on the subject-matter 
which either chance or popularity threw in the artist’s way, as 
jealousy for example in the Spanish drama, the latter resulting 
from the colour of his own thoughts, and his individual attitude 
(as an artist) towards the universe and towards mankind. 

The power of Aeschylus as a mere dramatist is so great, that 
the neglect of such precautions is, if possible, more than usually 
disastrous to the study of him; while on the other hand, they 
are more than ever necessary in his case, because certain im- 
portant tendencies, both of the man and of the age, are so 
apparent in him. In attempting, therefore, to characterise some 
of these underlying motives, it is necessary to warn the reader at 
the outset against expecting anything like a complete description 
or survey. Such motives are very far from accounting for that 
complex phenomenon, the Aeschylean drama, At most they 
do but constitute one of several factors that have worked to- 
gether with the supreme dramatic instinct in the creation of it. 
Nor shall we be tempted by any theory into the error of sup- 
posing that the same motives are to be traced everywhere. 
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Variety is the chief note of the highest invention, and though 
few chords remain to us of the Aeschylean lyre, they are sug- 
gestive of a widely ranging plectrum.— Readers of the Eume- 
nides or of the Prometheus, however, cannot help surmising an 
intention of the poet standing behind his creation. And 
although such a mode of regarding these two masterpieces has 
often been pressed too far, and has sometimes landed the student 
in barren enough fancies, yet it is an aspect of them which 
cannot be ignored, and when reasonably investigated may throw 
some light even on the poet's other dramas. 


Some obvious facts about Aeschylus may be further 
premised. 

That the victory at Marathon in which his youth took part, 
and that of Salamis, which he has celebrated, had a deep and 
inspiring influence upon his genius, is abundantly clear. Nor 
is it less manifest, that the idea which these triumphs repre- 
sented for him was the glory of Hellas, and of Athens as the 
eye of Hellas. 

Another fact relating to his mental history is sufficiently 
attested by the line of Aristophanes (Ran. 886), Arjunrep, 7) 
piyasa thv éu)v фрёра. 

The Marathonian soldier, the Hellenic and Athenian patriot, 
the Eleusinian devotee—here are three notes of Aeschylean 
inspiration which in general terms we may confidently 
affirm, and from which we may hope for guidance in looking 
deeper. 

Nor is there any doubt about the soldierly and patriotic notes; 
—above all, in the play which Aristophanes justly describes as 
‘full of the spirit of Ares, 1 the ‘Errà еті @7j8as. The character 
and situation of Eteocles in that drama, moving onward to his 
fore-destined doom, yet heroically caring for the good of his 
country; the successive pictures of the seven warriors and 
the chiefs opposed to them, the splendid eulogy on Amphi- 
araus—all this is calculated, as hardly anything could be, to 
make *honours thought reign solely in the breast of every 
man.’ It is where the patriot and the devotee are 
mingled, that the difficulty of understanding Aeschylus 
begins, 


1 Bpitua..."Apéws рестӛ».--Ат, Пан. 1022, 
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I. Let us turn, then, to the Eumenides, where the combined 


‘presence of these two motives is most evident. The religious 


and political significance of the drama has already been amply 
drawn out by K. O. Müller. Without resuming his obser- 
vations, it wil be enough to state simply the leading thought 
which is suggested by the drama itself, or rather by the 
Orestean trilogy (which it concludes) when taken ав a 
whole. 

АП great poetry idealises something, and imagination, especially 
the tragic imagination, ever delights in contrast. Now in most 
periods the contrasted ideal has been imagined as remote either 
in time or place, or both, and the poet has been either visionary 
or reactionary (according as he placed his good either in the 
future or the past), or, thirdly, pessimistic, as in the poetry of 
regret or of despair. Hesiod sings of a lost golden age, and in this 
he represents the most pervading sentiment of ancient culture. 
Dante, on the other hand, had fixed his gaze on ‘one far off 
divine event, towards which the whole Creation moves? But 
there have been two moments, and perhaps only two, when the 
highest imagination found its ideal in the actual present, as seen 
in the light of wonder, joy. and love; the opening of the fifth 
century B.C. in Hellas, and the earlier.years of Elizabeth in 
England. In this respect there is an affinity between poets 
otherwise so different as Aeschylus and Spenser. And for other 
expressions of this feeling in the England of that day, it is 
enough to allude in passing to the Prologue of The 
Misfortunes of Arthur, especially the lines (Gorlois ghost 
is speaking) :— 

‘For you there rests 
A happier age, a thousand years to come; 
An age for peace, religion, wealth, and ease, 
When all the world shall wonder at your bliss, 
That, that is yours ;’ 


and to Shakespeare’s description of ‘this most balmy time’ in 
his one hundred and seventh sonnet :— 
* The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 
And peace proclaims olives of endless аре, 
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But that which to the Elizabethans was a romantic sentiment, 
had for Aeschylus all the depth and force of a religion, and of 
a religion resting on eternal principles of righteousness and 
truth. Ніз fervour is even of a nobler kind than that which 
the Pericles of Thucydides seeks to inculcate. (See especially 
the words тфу rijs médews дбуашу Ерүр Gewpévous xal ёрастӣѕ 
yuyvopévous афтӣ, xal ёта» ий» peyddn 8б6Ё «уай, évOvpov- 
pévovs, к.т.А. Thuc. ii 435.) For the essential glory of Athens 
symbolises for him the secret of all happiness for Hellas, and 
for mankind. 

Where then, it may be asked, is the opportunity for contrast, 
if the present is your ideal? It lies in holding up to view the 
confusions of a remote or of a former world: a world not yet 
reduced to order, in which righteousness is only inchoate and 
often overborne by wrong, in which. wisdom is oppressed 
and not triumphant, in which mercy and reverence are still 
debatable; or again a realm in which the many are enslaved, 
and the latent energies of a great people have not been 
developed by freedom. Hence the scenes of Aeschylus are 
laid in remote ages and remote lands, or even in a pre- 
Olympian heaven. 

And that which most fascinates his imagination in dwelling 
on mythology and legend is the contrast between past evil 
and present good. What gave to Hellas the assurance of 
strength, of blessedness, of the continuance of national well-being 
and of individual life? The glory of free and law-abiding Athens. 
What gave to Athens her true glory ? The principles of reason- 
ableness, equity and mercy, which lay at the foundation of her 
special institutions, and were associated with the worship of 
Zeus, Athena, and Apollo. 

Now itis on this contrast between the glorious present and 
the legendary horrors of a remote past, that much of the 
interest of the great trilogy is made to turn. But Aeschylus is 
not contented with the imagined antithesis: the poet, who is 
also a religious éEmynrys, points further to a positive relation 
between the contrasted terms. For in his philosophy, as in 
that of Heraclitus, order comes out of disorder, peace is fathered 
by war, and equity is preluded by the ‘ wild justice’ of revenge. 
And of course this primeval moral chaos, in which elemental 
passions clash and rave, gives to the tragic muse her proper 
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opportunity, the same of which Shakspeare availed himself in 
Lear and in Macbeth. 

I trust I may not be understood as ignoring or extenuating 
the magnificent dramatic power which constitutes the eternal 
charm of the Oresteia, if I trace in it the inspiration of this 
ground idea. It is because Aeschylus is himself and not 
another, because he is poet, prophet, citizen and soldier in one, 
that I maintain as partially applicable to him, a method which 
has often proved fatal to dramatic criticism. 

The accumulated horrors of the house of Pelops, from the 
трфтарухов йт” of Atreus or of Thyestes onwards, have their 
culmination and coping-stone in the matricide of Orestes. 
Hitherto the law of retribution has prevailed—the триуброу 
иўбо$, брасаута табеїў. All has been ‘action and reaction.’ 
And over this law the ’Eputes have presided. бо Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus justified the murder of Agamemnon. So Orestes 
and Electra justify that of Clytemnestra. And in the vista of 
human memory there is a long train of similar acts, each 
accompanied by a similar plea: the sin of Paris visited on 
Troy, the sin of Atreus horribly avenged by Thyestes, the sin 
of Pelops against Myrtilus atoned by all that followed. But 
now it begins to be revealed that the Erinyes themselves 
may be convicted of transgressing the bound. A vision of 
equity, of regulated and reasoned justice, at length appears, and 
is embodied in Athenian institutions by the act of Athena. 
The Erinyes are transformed to the Eumenides, and remain 
for blessing not for cursing, as guardians of Athenian weal. 
All acts both private and’ public, so long as they are done in 
truth and equity, are henceforth under the protection of the 
Gentle Powers. 

I do not. pause here upon the question whether or not the 
Eumenides was written at a time when the privileges of the Areo- 
pagus were threatened. For it appears to me that in any case the 
poet's eye was fixed on a far simpler and far nobler theme, viz. 
on equity as the corner-stone of civilisation, and therefore as the 
secret of Athenian glory, and the security of all in Hellenic life 
that made it worth living. Thus it is not only the contrast 
between past and present, about which the poet's imagination 
plays, but the illustration, and in some sense the explanation of 
the present by the imagined past on which his speculative 
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genius broods. Nor is the present when so illustrated, the 
present merely, but exemplifies the true condition of all nations 
through all time. 


In the Persae also there is an illustrative contrast, not now 
between past and present, but between East and West. The 
Persae is no doubt a pean of victory, but it is also more. For 
the highest Greek genius of that age could not look upon events 
with mere selfish personal reference, although the self were co- 
extensive with all Hellas, nor without a comprehensive glance 
over all time and all existence. With the same disinterested 
objectivity which is so striking in Herodotus, but with more 
of sympathetic insight, Aeschylus enters within the heart of the 
great empire: so realising the pride of Atossa, incredulous of 
defeat, the devotion of the elders to their Emperor, the holy 
reverence of the faithful for Darius ‘of blessed memory, the 
personal dependence of the whole state upon Xerxes. 

But while thus feasting the Athenian imagination with the 
moving panorama of a world so alien from the Hellenic mind, 
he is all the while pointing to the lesson which Herodotus also 
draws from the triumph of Athens: з) ienyopin бу ori yppa 
oovdaiov.) The magnificent image of paternal despotism was 
sure to endear to his Athenian audience those free institutions 
and that respect for ‘King Law, under which they had con- 
quered the Mede and saved Hellas—while it also enlarged their 
thoughts through the genial and sympathetic contemplation of 
an alien and a hostile world. 


Hitherto, although in the Zwmenides we have dwelt on mys- 
teries, and in the Persae a visitant from Hades comes upon the 
scene, the subjects of the plays considered have belonged to 
the human sphere. But in the Prometheus we are carried 
altogether away from man: except that it is for befriending 
the whole human race that the suffering god is bound with that 
chain. 

And excepting Io, who is the ancestress of Heracles, and is 
no longer altogether human, the persons in the Prometheus are 
all of the celestial mould. This circumstance of itself makes it 
excusable to look for a ‘tendency’ behind the action. Abstrac- 

! Hat, v. 78. 
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tions such as Strength and Force are not brought upon the stage 
except to read some lesson. And after what has been said, 
it wil be easily understood that Aeschylus is not merely 
the dramatist here, but also the prophet. The lesson may now 
be read in the light of the preceding observations.! 

There is again a contrast between that consummate reign of 
right and wisdom in which Aeschylus believes as the actual 
source of all existing good, and a far distant past, which is 
figured as a time ‘of spiritual chaos, in which not only the 
elemental passions of humanity, but the very elements of doity, 
were not yet harmonised, but conflicting and opposed. Rumours 
of change and succession, even in that supreme region, seemed 
{о come down in the cosmogonies and theogonies of early 
mythology, embodied, for example, in the works of Hesiod and 
Pherecydes; and the story of Prometheus was felt to convey 
the echoes of а time, when Zeus himself was not a beneficent 


1 Soc a letter from the present writer 
to the editor of the Academy, printed 
July 14, 1877. The following sentences, 
in which the gist of the Promethcus is 
paraphrased, may be quoted here :— 

‘There was a time when the power 


.of Zeus, which, as all know, is now 


established in righteousness, was not 


“yet finally secure. In accordance with 


the presage of Themis, Goddess of 
Eternal Right, the son of Cronos had 
been victorious over the Anarchs of the 
former time, not by brute violence, but 
by the holp of forethought, which the 


“Titans һай despised. But, having won 
the heavenly throne, he was liable to 


the disease which all experience shows 
to be incident to an irresponsible ruler, 
and began to exercise his power without 
regard to the Wisdom by whose aid he 


, had gained it, or the dictates of Primeval 


Right; and towards mortals in par- 
ticular (as ancient legends show us), 
he manifested am excessive harshness. 


- But to these courses the irrepressible 


spirit of Wisdom was opposed, and 
succeeded in obtaining gifts for men 


sand rescuing them from the destruction 


which the new Sovereign of Olympus 


had designed for them. 

“Во long as this opposition and 
divorce between power, or authority, 
and wisdom was continued, the sove- 
reiguty of Zeus was imperilled. For 
blind foree breeds blind force, and is 
destined to sink beneath the violenco 
to which itself gives birth. So the 
Fates were heard to whisper. 

tOn the other hand, had the con- 
trariety remained, Wisdom must have 
been held in lasting bonds. For Thought 
uuseconded by Energy is ineflectual, 

* But Wisdom knew the secret word 
which solitary Power had failed to ap- 
prehend, and Necessity at last made 
Power submit to Jearn the Truth from 
Wisdom. Thus Zeus was saved from 
fatal error (СІ, Bum. 640—651). 

* Then the long feud was reconciled, 
and an indissoluble league concluded 
between Wisdom and Power, and they 
went forth conquering aud to conquer. 
Thenceforth the reign of Zeus became 
identical with that growth of Justice 
which is destined ultimately to subdue 
all moral discords throughout the 
Universe.’"—The Academy of April 14, 
1877. .. > 
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but a malignant ruler. It was indeed the outcome of an age 
when men's conception of the Higbest was a creature of their 
fear. We know from the story of Mycerinus,! and from the words 
attributed to Solon? (тд бегор--тау фбоуерду кай тарауфдєѕ), 
that such conceptions had been powerful in former ages, and 
had been revived and accentuated afresh by Ionian pessimism. 
The myth of Prometheus, in particular, presented a special 
aspect of this mode of thought, expressing the superstitious 
dread with which a rude conservatism regards the inventor, as 
one who by sheer force of mind transcends the limits appointed 
to the human lot, and makes the divine powers of nature 
subservient to human need ; who is ready in his arrogance to 
give a charge to the lightnings, und expect them to say to him, 
‘Here we are.’ Possibly, but this point I leave to professed 
mythologists, the special form of the myth may have been 
occasioned by the horror of some fire-worshipper at seeing his 
god put to menial use, In any case the myth belonged to a 
mode of thinking which the Athenian imagination had out- 
grown? Now the mind has various modes of dealing with such 
survivals of an outworn creed. Abstract philosophy would have 
said, ‘the story is not true.” A new lawgiver might have ex- 
claimed, ‘Ye shall no longer use this proverb in your land? 
But that is not the method of Aeschylus, the imaginative веет. 
He says, in effect, ‘ This happened under an earlier dispensation, 
But it involved an opposition which could not last. For power 
rejecting wisdom must come to nought, and wisdom rebelling 
against power is fettered and manacled. Omnipotence, to be 
eternal must be at one with wisdom and beneficence, in a 
word must be just. And because power, alone and unaccom- 
panied, is brittle and transient, wisdom and beneficence are 
co-eternal with almighty power. 

We should inquire too curiously if we thought it necessary 
to trace this motive (supposing it assumed) in every feature of 
the extant play, or if we supposed that it must have been 
explicitly set forth even іп the Prometheus Unbound. Indeed, 
it may never have been consciously formulated by the poet 
himself. But it may be maintained nevertheless to have been 
immanent iu the part-dramatic, part-mythological creation, 

1 Hat. ii. 129, ff. 3 See for example, Soph, Ant.. 332, 

з Jd. i. 32, ff. холла тё бей, к.т,\, 
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through which the sublime thought of Aeschylus was com- 
municated to the child-like imagination of his contemporaries 
from a height that was very far above them. We do trace 
a consciousness of the truth that Zeus himself could not rule 
for ever without conforming to the eternal law, which is one 
with the decree of fate;? and at the height of the conflict 
between the untamable spirit of the Titan and his oppressor, 
we are made to know that a reconcilement is to be, that the 
words of Prometheus,? 

els арбибу enol kal ШАбттта 

аттейбоу owedtorrs mob’ HEE, 


are not an empty vaunt. 

The absolute fearlessness with which the — when the 
conception has once been formed, throws himself into a situation 
so abhorrent to the religious associations of the Hellenes, is not 
only characteristic of Aeschylus, but also marks an interesting 
aspect of Greek religion generally? Тһе same people who 
went mad about the mutilation of the Hermz could revel in 
such free handling of mythology as that of the comic poets. 

This is strange until we reflect that while religious custom 
lay upon them with a weight as deep as life, and was inseparably 
associated with their national well-being, the changing clouds 
of mythology lay lightly on their minds, and were, in their very 
nature, to some extent, the sport of fancy and imagination. 

(Themis, in the Prometheus, line 209, is identical with Gaia ; 
in the Zumenides, line 3, she is her daughter, who at Delphi, 
took her mother's seat, &c.) 

Nor would the faith in the everlasting reign of Zeus in 
righteousness be shaken by the imagination of a time when he 
ruled harshly, being young in power. Rather it was the child- 
like certitude of the popular faith, that made it possible for the 
poet thus to inculcate a higher truth. It would be extremely 
interesting, but the fragments of the Lycurgean trilogy do not 
supply materials for the purpose, to inquire whether Aeschylus 
had conceived of a change in the spirit of Dionysus analogous to 
that here attributed to Zeus. It may be imagined, for example, 
that the magnificent fragment of the .Edonians, (55 Dind), 

1 Prom. Р. 516. ? See Мг. E. Myers in. Hellenica, 
, 2 Ib. 191, 192, p. 21, ff. 
HS.—VOL, VI. M 
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descriptive of a super-human revelry in which were heard the 
таурбфбоүуог тобу é£ ddavods фоЙероі pivot, may have been 
part of a representation of an earlier and cruder phase of the 
life of Bacchus, to be succeeded by a сффроу Baxxeía, a sub- 
dued and temperate enthusiasm. 


IL To pass on now from mythology to legend. 

History, no less than mythology, was to some extent the 
sport of imagination. At least the tradition of events which 
through lapse of ages had reached up into the fabulous, as Thu- 
cydides says, offered much plastic material to the poet's hand. 
Versions of the same event as different as those of the Arthurian 
romance in T. Hughes'* tragedy, Sir T. Mallorys prose, and 
Tennyson's Idylls, co-existed and afforded opportunity for choice 
—and also gave an excuse for invention, for if two or three 
ways were permissible, another yet might be equally near the 
truth. In the sphere of history, as elsewhere, invention was 
not yet separated from discovery. 

From the fragmentariness of our knowledge it is impossible 
to say with perfect confidenec in particular instances, ‘the 
poet invented this or that.’ Leaving the question doubtful 
between invention and selection, we must be contented with 
ascertaining the poet’s own version of his fable, and divining, if 
we can, his motive for preferring it to others. 


An obvious example of the free imaginative handling of 
historical tradition is presented in the Supplices. We learn 
from that play, in which, as the first of a trilogy, it is unsafe to 
speculate on the existence of a main underlying motive, that 
there was a time when the whole region, from the northern 
parts of Thessaly and Epirus to Cape Tvenarus, was under one 
king, who had his throne at Argos, and was eponymus and ruler 
of the Pelasgi, the Hellenes being as yet unheard of. And there 
it fell to his hard lot to decide between protecting the suppliant 
Danaides, to the imminent danger of his own people, and deliver- 
ing them, at the risk of some great pollution, into the hands of 
their cousins, the fifty sons of Aegyptus. All this, no doubt, 
led up to the tragedy of Hypermnestra. But in the fable itself 
so far, there are two points especially worthy of notice. 

1 The Misfortunes of Arthur (in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. iv.). 
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1. Can this notion of a Pan-Pelasgic kingdom (alluded to 
later in the Prometheus) be much older than Aeschylus? Must 
it not at least be regarded as the creation of a time, when, in 
consequence of the united efforts against the Mede, Pan- 
Hellenism had made way in advanced minds? In adopting it 
Aeschylus in so far follows the tendency which I have traced 
in him elsewhere, as by going back to pre-Hellenic times he 
can, without offence, imagine an age when respect for the 
suppliant was an open question only to be decided after long 
debate. 

2, Thus, in a period imagined as far back, the plain of Argos 
is the seat of sovereign rule for what was afterwards called Hellas. 
We have now further to observe that the centre of this ' nurse 
of royal kings,’ as conceived by the poet, was in the earliest ages 
the city of Argos itself, and not Mycenae. This is an assumption 
which we know to have been false in fact, but which for some 
reason seems to have been consistently held by Aeschylus, It 
would also appear that the city was imagined by him as un- 
fortified. 

The presumable date of the Supplices, as one of the earliest 
plays, in so far corroborates the doubt which has lately been 
thrown on the connexion which some had suggested between 
the suppression of the name of Mycenae in the dramas of 
Aeschylus, and its alleged actual suppression by the Argives in 
454 B.C. The fact remains that of this time-honoured city, 
so prominently mentioned in the Лай, and іп the plays of 
Sophocles, a city whose ancient supremacy was known to 
Thucydides, no trace remains on the Aeschylean page. 

In repeating this assertion we do not rely on the often 
fallacious argument from silence. Тһе occasions for mentioning 
Mycenae in the Oresteia, if the city were supposed to exist, es- 
pecially if 16 were the seat of government, are too frequent and 
too obvious to admit of any other explanation. Тһе Herald in 
returning salutes Argos and his country's gods—whose temples 
are manifestly there—and not Микфуас тӛс voXvypÜcovs, to 
which the Paedogogus points in the Electra. This is only one 
of many similar proofs, The late Bishop of Lincoln was, so 
far as I know, the first to call attention to this blotting out of 
Mycenae, and it has been adverted to by subsequent writers. 
It has been less observed, however, that in the pre-historic 

M 2 
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imaginings of Aeschylus, Sparta is equally non-existent with 
Mycenae. 

That the legend of Menelaus and Helen should have under- 
gone such an important modification may be a surprising fact, 
but so it is. 

Menelaus is the dear (joint) sovereign of this (Argive) land 
тўс ys díXov xpáros)! Not from Sparta but from 
Argos do Paris and Helen steal away. It is in this 
house—the palace of the Pelopidae, that Helen's remem- 
bered beauty flits amongst other phantoms less beautiful but 
not more sad. For a fuller statement of this point I may 
refer to an article (‘Notes on the Agamemnon’) which I con- 
tributed to an early number of the American Journal of 
Philology. 

The fact, if admitted, affords a very strong illustration, both 
of the unfixed condition of Greek heroic legend, and of the 
boldness with which Aeschylus took advantage of it. I wonder 
that it should have escaped the notice of Mr. F. А, Paley—for 
it must count for much amongst the indications on which he 
relies that ‘our Iliad and Odyssey’ had not yet the position of a 
‘Greek bible, which Plato seems to assign to them. That in 
the imaginative flights in which the poet thinks to get behind 
the Dorian conquest into the pre-Dorian and even the pre- 
Hellenic world, he should have used this liberty of prophesying, 
neéd not surprise us greatly. At all events to have observed 
the fact, is, I think, of some moment, in connexion with the 
task of interpreting him. 

Two other points in the trilogy are often misconceived : the 
position of Aegisthus, and the instrument of Agamemnon's 
murder. That Aegisthus is not installed in the palace at the 
opening, is, I think, clearly shown by 1. 1608 of the Agamemnon, 
xal rovde таубрӛс Трдиу» бурайов dv. І imagine him to have 
returned from exile during the absence of the king, and to have 
lived obscurely in the borders of Argolis, while Clytemnestra in 
the great solitary palace was studiously nursing her revenge. 
The two hatreds coalesce into an adulterous union—but this is 
not avowed until 1. 1436 of the Agamemnon, And the reproach 
of the Chorus in 1. 1625, yivai, с? тобе ўкортаѕ ёк udyns véov, 
к.т.\., is the first outbreak of public indignation on this score.* 

1 4g. 619. з Ag. 409. 427. з See also Choeph. 132, 7. 
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Lastly, it has been the common view, derived from the Electra 
of Sophocles, that Clytemnestra kills Agamemnon with an axe. 
But how cau this be reconciled with Choeph. 1011 Фе ёбалуе» 
Айуісбоу Eidos? — Aegisthus, in the Aeschylean fable, took no 
part in the actual murder. But it appears, from this crucial 
passage, that it was done with his sword. And the incident 
which is thus suggested, viz. that the dastardly assassin should 
have purposely left his sword with Clytemnestra at their last 
secret meeting, is a lurid touch which is admirably in keeping, 
while it accounts for the abnormal circumstance that the princess, 
who affects to be too dainty to know aught of such matters 
(any more than of the craft of the smith), is found to be, after 
'all, possessed of a lethal weapon. 


The limited scope of this article forbids my touching on many 
tempting themes—the attitude of Aeschylus towards women 
(that aspect of the Fiwigweibliche that was revealed to him); 
his estimate of domestic life; his manner of combining strength 
and tenderness; his power of reconciling individuality of 
treatment with pervading dignity and sonorousness; his strong 
conviction of the latent forces of democracy, and of the power- 
lessness of government to crush lastingly the popular will, АП 
such points, however, are secondary to that which it has been 
my chief object to bring into prominence in the present paper, 
the faith of Aeschylus in the ideal which his own age had 
realized, Something kindred to this was at the core of all 
Hellenic art of the greatest period ; but nowhere does it assume 
such depth of religious and ethical conviction, as in the Father 
of Tragedy. And, by imaginative contrast it accounts for much 
of what is gloomiest in him as well as for some things that are 
obscure. For as Keats has sung, 


‘In the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine: 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung.’ 


And the joy of Aeschylus is a prophet’s rejoicing in the triumph 
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of good. One remark of а somewhat practical nature may be 
offered in conclusion. When Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
arefound to differ in respect of the details of a fable, it by no means 
follows that the earliest version is that adopted by the earliest 
poet. Each had his own manner of innovating, and his own 
special motives. While Aeschylus seems, occasionally at least, 
to have profoundly modified the whole spirit and intention of a 
myth or legend, and Euripides would often adopt the more 
fantastic in preference to the accredited version, the novel 
features either invented or preferred by Sophocles, had im- 
mediate reference to the harmonious structure of the drama, 
and to the most effective realisation of the leading human 
motive, 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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NOTES ON (D, THE TRILOGY AND (II, CERTAIN 
FORMAL ARTIFICES OF AESCHYLUS. 


L—ON AESCHYLEAN TRILOGY. 


1. Tur interesting Prolegomena, zw Aeschylus’ Tragódien of 
R. Westphal (1869), which contains the germ of the idea 
worked out in Mezger's recent edition of Pindar, suggested to 
me to inquire why Aeschylus and the other pre-Sophoklean 
tragedians wrote tetralogies,—for this is the form in which 
Westphal's book suggests the question. But it becomes soon 
apparent that the real problem is why it was the habit to write 
& trilogy + а satyric drama; and this question contains two 
distinct parts: (1) why tragedy took the form of a trilogy— 
not a dilogy, tetralogy, or single drama; (2) why a satyric drama 
was also performed. ОҒ these questions the latter has been 
discussed and adequately answered in every treatise оп Greek 
drama. 

Westphal. was seriously misled through not keeping the 
satyric drama separate from the three plays that preceded it. 
These formed a connected whole and were really equivalent to 
one consecutive drama of three acts, from which the satyric 
piece was quite distinct, albeit its subject usually had some 
external connexion with them. Не connected the tetralogical 
form with the fact first noticed by him that every Aeschylean 
play contains four yopwá, so that Aeschylus, һе supposes, used 
a quadruple division as his artistic reOuds, in the same way as 
the Terpandric nomos was based on a seven-fold division. But 
why was the number 4 chosen? Was it a mere accident? 
Did Aeschylus or whoever introduced it toss up to determine 
the number of his re@uds? Or was he a mystic who believed 
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in the hidden virtues of the Pythagorean rerpa«rós? Westphal 
makes no attempt to assign a motive for such a fundamental 
рһазе of Greek dramatic art. 

2. Avoiding the false and superficial comparison which misled 
Westphal, we propose the question: Why was the first artistic 
phase of tragedy trilogical? By ‘artistic’ we would distinguish 
it from its undeveloped stage in the hands of Thespis, &c. 
Thus proposed, the question is not hard to answer. The motive 
for a triple division was the canon that lies at the foundation of 
all Greek art, which is stated for poetry in Aristotle's Poetic (7). 
A work of art must be a whole: бАо» & есті тд Éyov àpy)v 
Kal uécov kal телеутіу. Aristotle states this of ý cteracis 
Tay Tpayuárov; but as the artistic form and the Inhalt 
mutually determine each other, what applies to one applies 
to both. Thus a drama, conforming to this canon of art, 
would fall into three acts, just as а plastic group should have 
а centre and two symmetric sides or wings (cf. pediments of 
temples) It is curious that Aristotle ignores trilogy in dis- 
cussing tragedy, although this canon is so well illustrated by it. 
This principle also underlies the Terpandric nomos, in which the 
number 7 is accidental It really consists of three main parts, 
dpyd, бифаХ6 and cdpayís ; the other four (троошоу, rata- 
трота, &c.) were only parasitical accessories, any of which could 
be omitted (as we find frequently їп the odes of Pindar). 
Similarly of the five parts of the Pythian memos of Sakadas, 
three were especially prominent, veipa, iaufixóv and ката- 
хӛреусіс; and Aristoxenos mentions a nomos of three parts, 
арх?, nécov and ёкВасіѕ. The system of strophe, antistrophe 
and epode (whose invention is attributed to Stesichoros) depends 
on the same principle. 

3. Westphal observed that each of Aeschylus's seven plays 
contains four yopixá. But four yopied imply three epeisodia, 
and this is what he should have insisted on. Each drama of 
the trilogy, as well as the whole trilogy, obeyed the canon of art 
and consisted of three acts. Тһе poet could vary the importance 
of the prologos and exodos: in the Agamemnon the exodos is 
perhaps the most prominent part of the play. 

The canon itself has its foundation in the nature of space and 
time, but it would be 4тросбидууисоу to discuss this here. 

4. From all we kuow of Aeschylus's contemporaries there is 
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every reason to suppose that it was Aeschylus himself who first 
composed artistic trilogies. But the question arises whether it 
was the custom in earlier times to contend with three (or four) 
plays whose subjects might or might not be connected. If it 
was, the supposed innovation of Sophokles (contending with 
unconnected dramas) would have been only a reversion to the 
original pre-Aeschylean habit (compare however the important 
article of Mr. W. Lloyd in last number of this Journal). We 
have little evidence to trace the development of drama from 
Thespis to Aeschylus. The excellence of Aeschylus’ three elder 
contemporaries, Phrunichos, Choirilos and Pratinas, lay either in 
satyric drama or in lyrical composition rather than in drama 
proper. Phrunichos was noted for his máĝos, but chiefly for 
his sweet lyrics (Ат); Choirilos was more famous for his 
satyric dramas than his tragedies; Pratinas, whose high poetic 
power is proved by his extant hyporcheme, is recorded to have 
separated tragedy from satyric drama; he exhibited fifty plays 
and of these no less than thirty-two were satyric.! 

Proceeding upon this slender evidence, and remembering that 
at the festival of Dionusos there must have been a certain order 
of the day, that fixed times must have been allotted to the 
procession, to the tragic and comie representations and all the 
ceremonials connected with the feast, we may suppose that 
each competitor had a certain time given him, and that it was 
left to bis own choice how be should use it—with how many 
and with what sort of plays. Poets whose forte was tragic style 
would naturally fill a relatively large proportion of the time 
with serious representations taken from epic poems; those who, 
like Pratinas and Choirilos, excelled in the satyric style might 
exhibit chiefly plays of that kind. Then the genius of Aeschylus 
appeared and prescribed a law to drama by making it serve an 
idea. He occupied about three quarters of the allotted time 
with an artistic drama of three long acts, and thereby made the 
satyric drama less prominent. He had to adapt the length of 
his plays to a limited time, just as a sculptor had to suit the 
size and number of his pedimental figures to the dimensions of 
the pediment. A new idea like this would necessarily have 
legislative effect, for when he gained a prize by his new method, 


1 Cf. Mahaffy, Hist. Gk. Lit. vol. i. p. 281, of seg. 
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his competitors would see that (to use his own expression) thoy 
must slay him with arrows feathered from his own plumage. 

5. It is true that we have no direct evidence that a definite 
time was prescribed for the dramatic performances. But there 
must have been an order of the day at the Dionusia involving 
fixed hours for its several parts, and I do not see how we can 
avoid supposiug that the time for comic and tragic represen- 
tations must have been limited either by statute or custom. 16 
is not necessary to suppose that the time was measured accu- 
rately трде кХеүғйбрау (and Aristotle, Poet. 7, seems rather to 
make against such a supposition), only that there was at least a 
conventional broad limit, which a dramatist could not exceed 
with impunity, and that each of the three competitors had the 
same amount of time. Now, although we have no direct proofs 
of this, which is @ priori natural and cannot be disproved, there 
are certain indications which are worth mentioning. The 
average length of Sophokles’ seven extant dramas is 1477 
lines; the average length of fourteen plays of Euripides (I omit 
purposely the Jphigeneia in Awl. because it has extensive inter- 
polations which make it impossible to determine exactly its 
original length, the Herakleidai because there is probably a 
lacuna of some extent in it, the K'uklops.as a satyric drama, and 
the Alkestis as a quasi-satyric drama) is 1463. This is a 
remarkable coincidence in numbers, and I think we may 
roughly conclude that the average length of a trilogy of 
Sophokles or Euripides was about 1470 x 3; the satyric drama 
would be larger or shorter according to the variation from this 
average. When we turn to Aeschylus the length of his plays 
seems at first sight to point to an opposite conclusion. The 
actual average of the number of lines in his seven extant plays 
is 1160; but it is probably an accident that the four unconnected 
plays are all short, and, judging from the Oresteia, it is probable 
that in the trilogies to which they belonged the other dramas, 
one or both, were longer. The average length of the three 
plays of the Oresteia is 1265 and, even if we suppose it to have 
been unusually long, we may conclude the average length of the 
Aeschylean trilogies to have been 1200 odd x 3. This does not 
contradict but confirms our hypothesis, for the plays of Aeschylus 
had a larger proportion of music than those of his two successors, 
and consequently a play of his would take on an average a 
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longer time to perform than a play of the same length of either 
of the latter: the Agamemnon, e.g., would take much longer to 
perform than the Orestes. If we really have a trilogy of 
Sophokles in the Туасһілігі, Aias and Philoktetes (as Mr. Lloyd 
has suggested), it is interesting to compare it in this respect 
with the Oresteia, The supposed Sophoklean trilogy is 372 lines 
longer than the Aeschylean, but there is as much music in the 
Agamemnon and Lwmenides alone as there is in the three plays 
of Sophokles together. It is true that the length of the Oresteia 
may be above the average length of Aeschylean trilogies, and 
the length of this triplet of Sophokles probably below his 
average, but this will not invalidate the general indication that 
as the musical element became less the average length of the trilogy 
became greater—an indication in favour of the thesis that the 
time of a tragic representation had approximate, if not accurate, 
limits, whether statutory or conventional. 

This question of the development of the drama at Athens is 
very fascinating, but the evidences are so scant that it is vain 
to attempt to fill in details, and one must be content with such 
general indications. 

6. We may now approach the Oresteia of Aeschylus and see how 
he adapts his trichotomy to the three moments of a deep moral 
doctrine which is the Grundgedanke of this trilogy. The law of 
justice is épfavra табе?» (Agam. 1564, cf. 533, Choeph. 818); 
but there is an object in табо$, namely паӣоѕ, as is twice 
insisted оп in the first choral ode of the Agamemnon, 1. 176: 
тду табе: pálos беута Kupiws Éyeiv, and 250 Діка 82 rois неу 
табофси» рабейу érippéret тд шор ; cf. Lumen. 520 : Evpdépes 
codpoveiy bd oréver. Aeschylus is sounding the law of life, 
ёрЁаута табеї>», retribution, but he explains it in two directions, 
so that it really contains three moments, to which the three 
dramas correspond : (1) А табос or dra implies a crime (ёрура); 
(2) conversely, he who has done must suffer, ёрура implies 
табос; (3) the object of suffering is experience, to teach. The Aga- 
memnon contains the ëpyua, the Choephoroi contains the rd@os, 
the Ewmenides the дабо$. But the épyua of Klutaimnestra and 
Aegisthus is also the т200 of Agamemnon, and all through the 
play a past ёрура, the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, is kept before us. 
In the Choephoroi the second aspect of the lesson is brought 
home tous. But the табос of the guilty pair is also an čpypa 
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of Orestes, which must be followed by another wrd@os. In the 
Eumenides we have the third aspect, wd@os may result in 
páBos ; and so Aeschylus justifies the ways of Zeus with man. 
Agamemnon failed to learn, Klutaimnestra failed to learn, but 
Orestes learned (Zum. 276, ёуф ббаудеік dv какоїѕ етістарай 
то\л\оўў xaÜappo)s, к.т№.), and the troubles of the house 
ceased. Тһе Agamemnon and the Chocphorot balance one 
another, the Zwmenides is the resultant. There is а бесіс in 
the first play which receives а Ади in the second, but this 
very Aócis is a new бесі, which receives a final Або in 
the third. At the beginning of the Agamemnon there glimmers 
a das alvoXagurrés, at the end all is darkness; it is still dark at 
the beginning of the Choephoroi, but at the end тара тд фёѕ 
ібейу; in the Humenides the children of Night are overcome by 
the God of Day. We may add that іп the Agamemnon Пе: 
is the тробоуАбтавв ddeptos dras, instigating to a deed; in 
the Choephoroi she is дома and assists the табос; in the 
Eumenides she helps to soothe the Erinnues. 

The Prometheus trilogy enforced the same doctrine in a 
different form. Ав Firebearer, Bound and Unbound, Prometheus 
represents successively ёруда, табо$ and 406. On the other 
trilogies we shall forbear speculating, as there is so much 
uncertainty in regard to the plots of the lost plays, and shall 
proceed to point out some other characteristics of the form of 
Aeschylean tragedy. 
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7. Тһе scenes in Prometheus Bound respond to one another 
very accurately. In the prologue and erodos Prometheus is in the 
presence of his tormentors. In the first epeisodion the conver- 
sation with Okeanos answers to and contrasts with the scene 
with Io in the third. In the second epeisodion, which is 
as it were the omphalos of the piece, Prometheus is alone on the 
stage. Тһе contrast between Okeanos and Io seems to be that 
while the God can give no assistance to the chained hero, a 
mortal is destined to deliver him by her future progeny. But 
the introduction of Io has another, deeper meaning, which 
commentators have not seen because they have not sufficiently 


«тте 


— — — — 
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attended to Aeschylus's own indications in his choral odes. The 
great doctrine of this play is that abnormal (i. contrary to the 
dppovia Ards) intercourse of mortals and immortals is a sub- 
version of the order of the Universe and must result in pain. 
Prometheus is the example of an immortal lowering himself to 
an undue concern for mortals; Jo is the converse example of a 
mortal raised above a mortal’s rank to approach a God. The 
choral ode 1. 529 sg. insists on the folly and evil consequences 
of the former error; then follows the scene with Io; after 
which the final choral ode of the play (1. 887 sg.) insists with 
equal stress on the misfortune of a mortal marrying an immortal. 
That Aeschylus meant these two odes to be taken in close 


connexion will be plain from the following comparisons :— 


1. 526 (str. a). 
pm8áp! 6 таута vépov 
бет” duâ уудра kpáros ayti- 
mahov Zevs... 
pnd амтоциа Adyors. 


1. 535 (ant. a). 

алла pot т00 eupévos кай 
pror ёктакєй}. 

146) тє дарсаћааѕ 

Tov иакрбу reivew Blov Әлт(сі, 
$avais 

бинду АХбайуоусау dv ейфро- 
cóvaus. 


1. 540 (ant. a). 
фріссо $ё тє Bepkouéva 
Auplots шбубов Óakvatópevov. 


1 This parallelism supports Mr. Ver- 
rall's suggestion that the words 820 r: 


1. 894 (ant. а). 
unrore шўтотё p, à 
métuat Moipat, Хеубоу Ards 
ейудтешрау 1босбетФАоусау" 
ртбе wrabeinv уашќта тай Tey 
ЕЕ odpavod. 


1. 886 (str. a). 
ў софдѕ 4 софдѕ $$ 
трбтов еу yvaua 68 “Вастасвв 
xal yrdoog Stepv0ordyncev, 
Фф TÒ xndedcar каб éavròr 
дривтеде: pakpa 
kal pyre K.T.X. 


1. 898 (ant. a). 
TapBó yap астерүйуора map- 
беуіау 
віторба” Tots péya батто- 
pévav 
8vomXávois “Hpas dXareiais 
Tovey. 


к.т.А. ате a ‘slightly disguised ver- 
sion’ of an elegiac couplet. 
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1. 546. 1. 909, 
о00 éOépyÜns илде кретабуоу 
ӘАгуобрауіау йккуъ, Gedy Ефикто/ бира mpos- 
icóve.pov d 70 hardy Spdxot pe... 
áXaóv yévos éjmerobtwpévov: Ais yap о?у ópà 
ойтоте Üvaráv иті бта фйуүоц йр. 
tay Ais ápuovíav таре аса 
Воућаі. 
1. 555. 1. 901. 
тд білрфібіо» 8 uot uéXos... 
ӛте тау биоттітргоу ёбуо емді & бт. pèv pards 6 yáuos 


dyayes "Ночбтау табфу 84- | od Sébra. 


рарта когубХектроу. 


Finally the ydpis йуар< (1. 545) of тд с6Вегу Өуатоӛқ Фуау 
corresponds to the 4тоХешатов тдХеров йтора тбрцшов (l. 906) 
in which Io was involved with Here. 

8. Having seen from this instance the closeness with which 
Aeschylus attended to formal details and the mode in which he 
utilized correspondences of phraseology to indicate his deeper 
meaning, we may proceed to consider some passages in the 
Agamemnon on which this observation will, we think, throw 
new light. 

It will be noticed how closely the етаруена бғсфата of 
Kassandra (1. 1072—1176) correspond not only in the metre, 
strophe to antistrophe, but also in parallelism of sense. This 
consideration will enable us to establish that the right reading 
in the much-troubled line 1172 is that which involves the very 
slightest change from the MSS.: 


1156 iò уйдо уйдо: Паридоѕ Ф\48ргог piov. str. 7 
іф Xxapávópov татрғоу тотор. 
Tore меу арфі ods didvas таХаш/ фуутбиау трофаїѕ 
viv 8 арфі Кокутду те küyepovalovs 

1161 2убоу Еока Фестирбусешу Taya. 


1167 iò тбуов тдуовг тбХеос óXouévas тб тау, ant. 7 
{ф трӧтирүог дисіаг татрд 
тоћикалєїѕ @отфу morovópwov àros 6” ойбіу етфркесау 
тд uù mów меу стер оўу Exe тадеїу. 

1172 ёуф 62 Üepuóv obs ray’ év пёбф Badd. 
(бериду оў, Canter for MSS. бершбуолх). 


Маза min 


ee ee 
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L. 1156 contains the cause of the effect described in 1167: 
notice yápon móvor; Пардоѕ, móňeos; б\ё@рго‚ ÓXopévas. 
In 1157 márpiov, 1108 zarpós. . 

In str. у Kassandra contrasts the past with the present 
prospect ; she used to dwell by the banks of the river Skamander, 
but she will soon prophesy by the banks of the Acheron and the 
Kékutos. In ant. 7 also she contrasts the past with the present 
prospect. She used to assist at the sacrifices of cattle offered 
by her father, but they availed not; now she will soon—what is 
the contrast? She tells us herself afterwards when she has 
ceased to speak in riddles; 1. 1275 sg.: 


kal уду 6 pdytis uávriw éxmpá£as еме 
àmýyay és roiác 6e Üavaciuovs ríxas. 
Bonoù татрфоу & dvr’ етіЕтуоу névet, 
бери котеісау polo тросфйуратг. 


A block waits her instead of her father's altar. дери here 
seems to me to prove бердд» right in 1172. At first sight I 
was tempted to read £v for méôp,—the simple form of 
ет«Ефур, but not found except in Suidas. But there is no 
necessity. ods is an allusion to the pavrucj : ‘my ear that used 
to listen to the utterances of the victims.’ таҳ” corresponds to 
raya in 1161. 

9. In the Agamemnon there is an implied parallel throughout 
between the destruction that had come upon Troy and the 
destruction about to come upon the house of Agamemnon. 
This parallel is drawn with special clearness in the second 
chorus 1. 403—455, and the poet indicates throughout the 
responsions of thought by responsions of phrase. The grief of 
Menelaos for Helen is contrasted with the grief of the Greeks 
for the warriors slain at Troy: 


Compare 408 -тодда $ Естеуоу 
tor’ еруетортее Séumv трофїүта 
with 445 стеуоусг2 eù Xéyovres йубра кт. „ 


Of Helen there is only left an image of fancy or vain dream- 
visions; of the slain warriors there only return urns of ashes: 
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Compare 414 тӧдр 8” bmeprrovrías 
фасна öter ббшоу йуйттеу 
апа 420 óveipóbav T ов бе теубіроуе 


mapeow ddxat фёроута үйріу ратаіау 
with 434 дутібе o rov 
тейуп kal стоёдс els ёкйттоу ббдақ 4фикуейтав 
and 441 -Piori тёрте Bpayd 
«уфуна дисдікрито» аутфуорое стодод гүеші- 
Lov Х6Вптақ єйӨётоу$. 


(With теубішоуев in 420 compare теубеа тћ№)оікард:оѕ in ` 
430). Aeschylus emphasises his intended parallel by twice 
repeating the same idea. Helen went away to Ilion, 8éSaxev 
ippa Bi тила», and only a passing dream of her came to 
Menelaos zapaXXMdfaca 8:4 wepüv BéBaxev ous. And so 
the Greeks sent away their soldiers to Шоп, ods меу ydp т 
ӛтемәгеу о1беу; but Ares sent back only dust, Фо тертев 


Bpax? piryua. 
To (1. 415 sg.) 


ейшбрфоу бе кохосаду 
Еубетав хары аубрі 
дриатоу 8” év dynviass čpper тас” Афродіта. 


corresponds (1. 452 sg.) 


oi Ò айтоб тері тєїуоѕ 
ёзјкаҳ "Очабов yas 
еброрфов xatéyovow éxO pa $ Éyovras Expuwev. 


ebpoppos коћоссої are statues of Helen. So far from being 
a comfort to Menelaos in her absence, they are hateful to him 
—for they have no eyes to see. To these correspond the comely 
bodies of the fallen heroes; they are no comfort to the mourners 
because they are far off in the land of Ilium, covered by a 
hateful soil. It must be specially noticed that these lines 
correspond strictly in metre although they are not strophic and 
antistrophic (the first three belonging to str. 8, the second three 
to str. y)." éyovras is almost certainly corrupt in 1. 455 ; only a 
strained meaning can be elicited from it. Read 


éyOpa 8' &ppovras Expuwer, 
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‘as they perished’ (imperf. part). This will correspond to 
ёрре& тас” "Афробіта. 
The трофӯтаг 8ópev of Menelaos mourn thus after Helen's 

flight (1. 410) : 

(à iad ббиа kai mpdpor, 

id Xéxos каї стіВоь piravopes. 

таресті сіуаѕ ariuos аХоьбороў$ 

адиттоѕ аферегоу ідеї». 


In dealing with these corrupt words the commentators gener- 
ally start with referring таретт to Menelaos; he is however 
expressly referred to a few lines below (Рубетав ydpis ávópl) in 
а manner which gives the impression that ho was not mentioned 
so directly before. We propose to read with less change than 
any of the readings hitherto put forward '— 


тӣрєсті түй aripous áXoubópovs 
&битт' 4фецбушу ідеї». 

This only involves the assumption that 8 = ov in cursive 
MSS. was corrupted to o in ár(govs and dXoibópow. йот 
was changed by a person without understanding to 4бшттос to 
agree with @тїдо$ 4\оідороѕ. The passage may be paraphrased, 
тарестіу ібейу dtlyous kal аХогббрас cwyüvras той 4биста 
ddetpévovs (middle; = Menelaos). ovyas атішоие would be an 
instance of ‘ interchange of attributive forms.’ 

Corresponding to this lament, the universal grief of Greece 
(in 1. 445 sq.) is thus described : 


arévouct $ ей Néyovres 4убра тӛу шеу ws 
шт pis tov 8” еу povais каХ0< тесбут” 
GXXorpí(as Stal гуугавкде. rade ciyd tis Bai ег 


ciyd tis Batter corresponds plainly to cvyas dXoiBópovs ; 
both expressions mean that there is no open grumbling. · Sato 
and Sa/fe were often equivalent to AoiBopéc, cf. Hesychius, 
ФВаҒав" éXoibópncas (and see Mr. Verrall's interesting note on 
Medea, 1374). It may be noted that Xéyos kal ст/(Во: pidravopes, 
the ‘ harvest-fields' of Aphrodite, correspond to wdyns and еу 
$ovais, the sphere of Ares. Тһе theme of the first part is 
connected with the goddess (mentioned in 1, 419), as the theme 

1 In the antistrophe, read with Dindorf, rb way 8' à$' 'EAAavíbos yas сирор- 


pivots. 
H.S.—VOL. VI, N 
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of the second part is connected with the god (mentioned in 
1. 437). 

10. It may be useful to exhibit the results of our investigation 
of this ode by giving a brief summary of its contents, arranged 
in such a way as to show its peculiar structure, which produces 
the effect of a tide retreating and advancing. 

a. The gods do not fail to punish injustice, and it is unjust to 
tamper with үйр абіктоу. 
b. Paris was guilty of injustice in carrying off Helen, 
o who went to Ilion, bringing destruction upon it 
(and Paris), : 
d. and leaving to the bereaved in Sparta lamen- 
tation and silent complaint—regret for the love 
and beauty that had departed : 
в. for only a phantom of her was left in the 
palace, and her beautiful images became 
hateful to her husband, for they had no 
light in their eyes, and, without that, Aphro- 
dite could give no charm; she could send 
J. naught but empty dreams,—phan- 
toms that came, and departed as Helen 
herself had departed. 
g. Such were the private woes in 
the palace at Lacedaemon. 
7. But there are now universal 
woes throughout all Hellas: 
7. for only the ashes of the warriors 
who were sent to Ilion are sent back 
therefrom : 
с. Ares could send naught but the ashes of 
some; other beautiful bodies are at Ilion, 
buried іп a land that is hateful to Greece. 
a’. To Greece they have left lamentation,—regret 
for the brave that have bravely fallen,—and 
silent complaint 
c. to issue in woes for the sons of Atreus who brought 
them to Ilion, 
V. and were thereby guilty of the slaughter of many 
(тоХуктдио), 
а. a crime which the gods do not fail to punish, 
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11. It will appear no doubt surprising and many will be 
@ priori indisposed to believe that Aeschylus could have 
elaborated his odes on such a subtle plan as this principle of 
antiphony, if we may so call it. On the other hand (as Mr. 
Mahaffy has suggested to me), it will render intelligible Aristo- 
phanes' criticism on him for being over artificial (cf. Mahaffy, 
Hist. Gk. Iit., i. p. 274), and this seems a conclusive answer to 
АП а priori objections. To examine his other choral odes in 
the light of this principle, non est hujus otii, The examples I 
have given are, I think, sufficient to show that he worked (at least 
sometimes) with an artistic elaboration and minuteness of dotail 
that has never been suspected,—a minuteness which, if practised 
by а modern poet, would be scouted as oversubtlety, and con- 
sidered, to use the phrase that Aristophanes applies to the 
musical ‘zigzags and dodges’ of Agathon, pvpynxos атратді. 
We may also learn that no study can be too microscopic to 
bring the ideas of Aeschylus to light. 


Joun B. Bury, 
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IN the history of Greek vase-painting the comparative rarity 
of early examples of undoubtedly Asiatic provenance is a problem 
that has always remained a vexed question. It is difficult to 
account for the fact that, whereas from the islands studding the 
coast of Asia Minor a rich harvest has been gathered, yet the 
examples hitherto recovered from the mainland itself may be 
counted on the fingers—at least, with the exception of a few 
found in the Troad. Since, therefore, anything should be 
valuable which adds to our information, or throws light upon 
the existence of an Asiatic school of black-figured vase-painting, 
I propose to introduce in as few words as possible the vase 
before us (Figs. 1, 2) as a possible product of Asiatic soil, and 
as a commentary upon the examples we already possess. 

It is an amphora of an unusual form, rather more rounded in 
proportion than the customary shape, reminding us perhaps in 
this of the rounded outline of the so-called Oriental oinochoe ; 
unfortunately, only about half of the many fragments into 
which it was broken were found in Mr. Biliotti's excavations in 
. Rhodes, so that the painted panels on each side are sadly 
dilapidated ; still, enough remains to show us the intention of 
the painter, and, what is more important, perhaps, the technical 
conditions under which he worked. Тһе natural colour of the 
clay is a fine deep red, upon which the figures are laid in black, 
which, from inequalities of baking and painting, merges in the 
thinnest parts into a bright vermilion. The details are in 
most cases incised, but in some cases indicated by white and 
purple, over and above the sparse use of these colours as 
accessories. On the side best preserved have been represented 
two satyrs with shaggy hair, full beard, and horse's tail and 
hoofs who seem to be dancing one on either side of a large 


Mr 
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amphora, а handle of which is grasped by each. Оп the other, 
and probably the more important, side, (Fig. 2) we have only the 
remains of a large wing, which may have belonged to a Gorgon, 





ЕТЕ i | 
on either side of whom has stood a bird, only partially preserved, 
and two rosettes above the scene. 





Fre. 2. 
Height 9j inches. 


The scenes which the artist has chosen have, then, as far as 
we can judge in their imperfect condition, no connection with 
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any definite story or myth, but are purely decorative; and for 
this reason, as well as from certain crudities of treatment and 
technique, I should assign it to an early stage of the black- 
figured period. It was found, as I have said, in Rhodes, but 
there is at present no similar Rhodian fabric with which it can 
be properly classed; it belongs rather, I think, to a class of 
paintings of which the examples hitherto forthcoming hail from 
Asia Minor. Considering how few these аге, it would be rash 
at present to state anything definite as to this fabric; I will 
only endeavour to draw attention to the proofs of relationship 
with the remainder of the class. 

We have, first of all, the vase bought by Mr. Ramsay at 
Smyrna, and published by him in this Journal, vol. ii. p. 305. 

This vase, however, though it certainly has little in common 
with any known Greek type, belongs equally little to the black- 
figured style with which we are dealing ; the only instance with 
which it can be compared is a vase published in the Barre 
Catalogue) No. 79, and which seems identical in every respect 
of style with it; this latter is from Cyprus, and it may be that 
both are originally from some part of Asia Minor further south, 
if not from Cyprus itself Next we have the Myrina vase, 
published by Rayet in the Dulletin de Corr. Hell., vol viii. 
pp. 509-14, pl. vii, which is a typical instance of the class I allude 
to; and finally, the numerous fragments of painted sarcophagi, 
published by Dennis in this Journal, vol. iv. pp. 1-22. Before 
the publication of Dennis's instances no similar painted sarco- 
phagus had been known, except the one from Rhodes, now in 
the British Museum; and at first sight both these and the 
Myrina vase seem to class themselves most naturally with the 
fabric of which Rhodes has given us such abundance; but on 
closer inspection, for which I have lately had the advantages of 


1 T cannot аб all agree with M. Rayet ments, Indeed, when we compare it 


in the extremely early date which he 
assigns to Mr. Ramsay's vase ; the wood- 
eut of it given loc. cit. very fairly re- 
presents what is at best а very crude 
production ; it is true, the head painted 
on it resembles a type found on Phrygian 
monuments, but that is no reason why 
it should necessarily date from the 
earliest of this long series of monu- 


with the Barro vase, the style seems 
to represent, not so much genuine 
archaism, as that florid ignorance of 
which we have samples in some late 
ware in the British Museum from South 
Italy, and where we find a similar 
reminiscence of an carlier art very much 
debased, 
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handling воле of the principal fragments quoted by Dennis, it 
is apparent that there are certain decided points of difference ; 
the Rhodian sarcophagus, for example, though it follows in the 
main the same traditions in the disposition and even the choice 
of subjects, and though the technique and treatment are similar, 
yet shows decided evidence of being a later imitation of some 
carly style, like that of the Dennis fragment, copied by an artist 
who could have drawn more skilfully if he had been working 
independently of any model; the animals are freer, the orna- 
ments much more florid, and the warriors’ heads are almost 
grotesque іп tke evident desire of the artist to adapt an early 
original to his own environments. As the vases collected by 
Dennis are from the neighbourhood of Clazomenae, and as no 
other site has produced painted sarcophagi, it would seem as if 
this spot was a centre of production of this fabric. As a 
sarcophagus of terra-cotta would have been too unwieldy to 
be suitable for export, I would suggest that the Rhodian instance 
may perhaps have been a local production on the lines of the 
fabric of Clazomenae, or some such external model; while, for 
the same reason the Clazomenae fragments are valuable, as 
evidence of the fabrics probably of that locality. And there is 
one point in the relative treatment of the two styles of sarcophagi 
which seems to bear upon this possibility ; that in (so far as I can 
make out) all tlie instances from Clazomenae, the inner markings, 
i.e. the features of the faces, the hair, the muscles, ete., are 
marked in white paint on the black ground of the body ; so far as 
I know this peculiarity is confined to the instances from Asia 
Minor. The method of rendering these markings to which we 
are most accustomed in black-figured vases is, of course, the 
incised lines which became universal among black-figured vases ; 
but this invention had not always existed, and in Rbodian vases 
in particular we have the opportunity of studying its develop- 
ment. The successive steps would seem to have been something 
in this order; first we have the rudimentary figure in plain 
silhouette, with no inner markings at all; this is followed by an 
attempt to indicate the eye and other of the more prominent 
characteristics by leaving thin lines in the silhouette unpainted ; 
then we have the entire face left in outline, as well as perhaps 
the hoofs of animals, etc. ; and from this point we branch off in 
two directions, on the one band of figures left entirely in outline, 
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on the other the whole figure is blacked in, and the necessary 
details afterwards scratched out in fiue lines. Now among the 
vases found at Rhodes we have a great number of oinochoai, 
which seem to belong precisely to this stage of development, 
and which illustrate а time when the last two stages of develop- 
ment must have existed temporarily side by side. Of exactly 
the same form and general system of decoration, they divide 
themselves naturally into two distinct styles. These oinochoai 
are ornamented with horizontal bands of animals in a field 
thickly semé with flowers and other patterns; but whereas one 
series have the inner markings indicated by the unpainted line, 
and most of the patterns in the field are such as belonged to 
the geometric style, in the other the inner markings are incised, 
the figures are more conventional and more highly coloured with 
purple, and the more crowded patterns in the field consist almost 
universally of the round rosette. Now it is obvious that this 


general style must have been borrowed more or less directly ` 


from an Oriental source, for which reason, indeed, the name 
‘Oriental’ has been specially applied to it; and since the 
peculiar characteristics of the second class are such as we should 
most naturally attribute to an Oriental origin, we may be allowed 
to suppose that this second class represents more distinctly the 
eastern productions from which the remainder of these oinochoat 
borrowed their system of decoration. То the eastern artists, 
accustomed to work similar friezes in metal, the use of incised 
lines would be no new thing. Тһе graving tool of the metal- 
worker accustomed to incising details on metal, and accustomed 
to similar methods of decoration as we see in the Patras 
cuirass, (Bulletin de Corr, Hell. vol. vii., pl. i.-iii.) would obviously 
have suggested a similar expedient for the painter of vases 
Hence, then, it seems probable that the usage of incised lines 
must have existed among the Asiatic fabrics before it was 
employed in Rhodes; and we may expect to find this fact 
verified in the case of the sarcophagi. The Rhodian sarco- 
phagus is decorated still in what we may, for convenience, 
call the Dorian style, i. with the faces left in outline, and 
markings on the body indicated by unpainted lines; on the 
other hand, in the earliest of the Clazomenae fragments we 
have some of the figures still in rude silhouette, others on 
the same fragment with the details indicated by thin lines of 
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white paint laid on the silhouette, exactly on the same method 
as incised lines would be used, which, in fact, at first sight they 
closely resemble. And the reason for this is not far to seek; 
on a vase of soft clay which has undergone one slight baking it 
is а comparatively easy matter to trace with a point a fine Іше; 
but these sarcophagi are made of pounded brick, which is baked 
hard before ever the groundwork of paint is laid оп, and it 
would at this stage be extremely difficult to incise lines as fine 
as the decoration would require; accustomed, however, more to 
incised lines than to the ‘Dorian’ practice, the artist avails 
himself of the white paint already in use for the background, and 
finds in it an easy and sufficient substitute. As more black- 
figured vases are discovered from Asia Minor we shall see 
whether or no this simple substitute for the troublesome practice 
of incising commended itself to the artists of the black-figured 
style, and how far it became, as one would expect, universally 
substituted among them. So far as I know it has only been 
found at present in use upon one black-figured vase, as yet 
unpublished, but of which Mr. Ramsay showed me a tracing; 
as the evidence is strongly in favour of that vase having been 
found near Smyrna, it offers valuable testimony in favour of my 
contention. At present the evidence is too slight to found any 
definite case upon it; but what I would suggest is this: that 
the use of incised lines came originally from Asia Minor, and 
that where white inner markings are found in their place the 
presumption is in favour of an Asiatic origin. 

Mr. Murray in the Rev. Arch, N.S., vol. xliv. p. 344, has 
already called attention to this distinction of brush and graver 
in the two styles of Rhodian oinochoai, but he finds it strange 
that whereas, on the опе hand, the mechanical conditions of 
the engraved style show more advanced work, the drawing is of 
a feebler style of art; and that vases of the Dorian style should 
be found in the same tombs with glass rosettes, such as must 
have prompted the decoration of the field peculiar to the 
‘Oriental’ style; from which he concludes that the Oriental style 
is later than the Doric. But the difficulty disappears if we can 
prove that the two styles represent two distinct fabrics. In the 
large collection of Rhodian pottery now in the British Museum 
we can trace the ‘Dorian’ style from an early time down to the 
point where it is influenced by the Oriental vases; and there 
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seems no doubt that already when this takes place the Oriental 
style is in a condition of full development, and certainly not a 
newly-founded art. We have special facilities for judging this 
in the case of an oinochoé (Fig. 3) at present in the British 





Fic. 3. 
Height 13 inches. 


Museum, which shows us a combination of the two styles, and 
which must from its appearance belong to a time when neither 
style was far advanced. It is of the ordinary shape, and at first 
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sight presents much the same appearance as the rest of the 
class with which we are dealing; but if we examine it closely 
we shall find that it is distinguished by several peculiar 
characteristics. It is decorated on the body with two bands 
of animals, of which the upper band exhibits the Oriental, the 
lower the Dorian, technique throughout, that is to say, while 
the upper band has the inner markings incised, and large 
masses of purple employed upon the silhouette, in the lower 
band less purple and no incised lines are used; the inner 
markings are left unpainted. Below these friezes are thin 
horizontal bands of black, upon which purple and white 
lines are painted alternately, a peculiarity which seems to belong 
exclusively to this series of the class; the clay is not of the 
ordinary light colour, with a thin yellowish engobe forming the 
ground tint, but is of a warm reddish colour, upon which a wash 
of white seems to have been laid with a brush. And there is 
one more point which in connection with these seems more than 
accidental, that in the field of the Dorian frieze, instead of the 
customary geometric patterns, the rosette is almost exclusively 
used, and the animal principally represented is the stereotyped 
goat looking backwards, of whom only the limbs nearest the 
spectator are shown. 

From these points I think we may gather that the vases of 
this style were not made in Rhodes, but rather by an artist 
whose Oriental tendencies had been brought under the in- 
fluence of the Dorian style. Оп one instance we have an 
elaborate anthemion ornament similar to that upon the amphora 
which is the subject of this paper, and which reminds us of the 
florid patterns used upon the sarcophagi from Clazomenae; and, 
on the whole, I think the evidence is strongly in favour of 
referring this series also to an Asiatic origin. If the Dorian 

` vases of Rhodes show traces of the influence of Asia Minor, 

we may naturaly expect a corresponding reaction upon tle 
Asiatic style; in any case, if my conclusion is correct, this series 
is interesting ав showing the sort of medium through which 
Asiatic vase-painting influenced the Rhodian painters; and we 
probably shall be able to judge best of the period of this class 
according as they exhibit in a greater or less degree this 
combination of the two styles. 

I mentioned just now the use of white paint in this series 
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with the purple upon the black bands round the body; this is 
most important, because although, as I have shown, white paint 
is used at an early period in the sarcophagi and vases of Asia 
Minor, it does not seem to have been employed at all by the 
Rhodian artists of the Dorian or Oriental styles;! nor does it 
appear among any of the Melos vases given in Conze's Melische 
Thongefüss. Like the practice of incising lines, it came into 
general use later on for the vases of the black-figured style, and 
if we can show that before the black-figured period it was not 
employed except in the class of vases from Asia Minor, this will 
be an additional test for the identification of this class. Unfor- 
tunately, from its natural tendency to decay and rub off, it has, 
no doubt, in many instances almost disappeared where it was 
originally used, especially in the case of very early vases where 
the artists had apparently not yet learned the art of fixing this 
colour permanently; in the black-figured vases it lasts fairly 
well, and is never applied except upon a substratum of black 
glaze; but just as in the case of the hydria from the Polledrara 
tomb, the polychrome colours, once as bright as an Egyptian 
fresco, have so faded as to leave merely a trace of the original 
design, a sort of dull mark on the glaze, so there is a class of 
brownish-black ware which bears all the marks of being very 
archaie, and of which we have two or three instances from 
Rhodes, in which patterns have stood probably in red and 
white, but now have left only a dulness in the glaze and an 
occasional patch of colour. Now considering that previously to 
the introduction of the Oriental style the colours in use for 
Greek pottery were exclusively those of the clay and black, and 
that the idea of other colours seems to have come from the East 
with their tapestries and richly-coloured vases, we may, I think, 
fairly conclude that early vases of this polychrome fabric would 
have been, in all probability, Asiatic.* 

It is interesting, therefore, to observe that in the large amphora 
grasped by the satyrs of Fig. 1, the ornament has been applied, 


1 Except one instance, upon a Са- ostrich eggs found with them would 

mirus pinax. render this probable, besides the 
? Unless indeed the Polledrara vases Egyptian character of the scene repre- 

and the remainder of this class can Ьо sented on the hydria : see Micali, Afon. 

traced to some such Egyptian site as рі. iv. 

Naukratis: the porcelain objects and 
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not as we should have expected, with incised lines, but in the 
less enduring pigments of two colours, one of which, as the faint 
traces show, is white. The inexperience of the artist in the 
use of his materials is further shown in the uneven character of 
the black glaze, which, in the earlier sarcophagi, is burnt in 
some parts to a bright vermilion colour; and in the case of the 
wreath worn by the satyr where white paint has been laid upon 
the natural surface of the clay, in later art this colour being 
always laid upon a medium. The decoration on the shoulder of 
the amphora in Fig. l consists of an arrangement of volutes 
which occur, so far as I know, only upon the early amphorae and 
oinochoae of what I would call the Asia Minor style. On the 
other hand, the delicate incised work employed to indicate the 
hair in the satyr's beard reminds us of the Oriental metal-work,* 
while the rosettes above each design, with their petals alter- 
nately purple and black, are a direct reminiscence of the Oriental 
style of decoration. In one of the sarcophagi from Clazomenae 
а scene occurs in which several cocks are introduced without 
any apparent relation to the other figures; and two birds 
appear in the reverse design of our amphora ; it may be that in 
both cases the artists were working upon the lines of an Oriental 
frieze of birds, of which the Xanthian frieze is an instance, and 
inserted the. human figures as a more important element, and 
left some of the original figures of animals in a subordinate 
character; just as we saw in the case of the Sphinxes and 
Sirens upon the archaic kylix (Hell. Journal, vol. v. pls. xl.-xlii.). 
The decorative character of both scenes, where no definite myth 
is represented, but where the figures are arranged with a view to 
symmetry, would suit the character of our vase as an early 
specimen of an Orientalizing style ; it is a tendency which marks | 
the decoration of amphorae, where the vertical handles would 
naturally interrupt the continuity of a frieze decoration ; and 
hence we find our amphora already spaced off in panels. т 18 
curious to note how the artist of the Myrina vase, much earlier 
than ours, instinctively felt this necessity, and has attempted 
to give the character of a metope-group to his scene by raising 
an arm vertically on either side of the human head? which he 
1 Cf. for example the bronze cuirass ќо all intents the same as those upon 


from Patras already quoted. the sarcophagi; it is perhaps worth 
2 The head on the Myrina vase isto noting that the same principle of deco- 
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portrays. Тһе sarcophagi give us both systems. Where only а 
narrow space is available we have either human heads or single 
human figures; and where, as at the top and bottom, a long 
narrow band offers itself, the artist falls back upon the traditional 
frieze of animals. 

The satyr in our amphora appears at first a remarkable type ; 
he seems to be the progenitor of the ' langbürtigen, zopftragenden 
Gesellen mit Thierohren, Thierhuf und Pferdeschwanz die auf 
der Leidener vase (Roulez, Taf. 5) nach den Münaden greifen, 
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auf den nordgriechischen Münzen sie fortschleppen' (Klein, 
Euphr., р. 34). And it is remarkable that our satyr is an 
almost exact counterpart of one upon a sarcophagus. Dennis 
(loc. cit. p. 20) describes him as having “the crest and mane of a 
horse with a very brute-like nose of a yellow hue, though the 
rest of his body is black save a large patch of red between the 
eye and ear," but he has been misled by the imperfect condition 


ration is frequent in early Greco- jewellery in Bulletin de Corr. Hell, 
Oriental gold work. Of. the Lydian vol, iii. p. 129, pll. іу, v. . 
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of the fragment to which he refers!; on examining it with a lens 
and beside the evidence of our amphora, there is no doubt that a 
satyr identical with ours (see Fig. 4) is there represented. The 
curious upward curve of the eye, the finely-marked hair, the 
squat nose, even the muscles of the limbs and the peculiat 
marking of the knee joints are the same in both cases. Such 
а resemblance could hardly be merely accidental, and this is 
one of the strongest proofs of the close connection of our 
amphora with the fabric which the sarcophagi of Clazomenae 
represent. 

To sum up, then, I have intended in tbis paper to draw 
attention to certain points of similarity between the painted 
sarcophagi, the Myrina vase, the vases of red clay with painted 
white ground, and our amphora; Y have endeavoured to trace 
in them such tendencies as we should expect to find in the 
early Greek art of Asia Minor; in this way we may evolve 
some sort of formula by which the vases of such a fabric may 
be tested. The study is necessarily very fragmentary, perhaps 
wholly premature, in the absence of more evidence; but it may 
do something towards preparing the way for a more scientific 
investigation when the materials for it shall be forthcoming. 


CECIL SMITE. 


ì The ‘yellow’ and ‘red’ here ments, but to accidents of baking; tho 
mentioned, and the ‘polychrome treat- only colours used on the sarcophagi 
ment’ (see Annali dell. Inst. 1883, p. being, as usual, black, purple and 
178) are also not due to different pig- white. 
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AMPHORA-HANDLES FROM ANTIPAROS. 


Mr. BENT has brought from Antiparos, and the British 
Museum has acquired, several of those stamped handles of 
diotae which have been the subject of numerous papers by 
various savants, and of a special work by M. Dumont (Znserip- 
tions Céramiques). 

To record the find.spots of the several classes of these 
handles is а matter of some importance, because they furnish 
us with archeological evidence іп a matter of great complexity, 
where archeological evidence is rare and desirable—in the 
matter of ancient Greek commerce, its marts and its course. 
The stamped handles which bear the names of Rhodian magis- 
trates and potters are, as is well known, found in all parts of 
the Levant from Kertsch to Egypt and Sicily; those which 
derive from Cnidus are also found in many places; Thasian 
handles are found chiefly оп the shores of the Euxine sea, but 
at Athens and elsewhere also. Why Rhodes, Cnidus, and 
Thasos should in Hellenistic times have almost monopolized 
the trade in wine, or why these states should have monopolized 
the custom of using stamps for handles of wine-jars, we do not 
know. But the latter statement at all events must be true: 
there are but very few other known sources of stamped handles. 
In the lengthy work of M. Dumont there are published, besides 
handles of the three great series, only the following : 

Two of Paros inscribed MAPIQN and ИОІЧАП respec- 
tively. 

One of Colophon inscribed КОЛОФОМІОМ. 

APOAAQNIOY. 

One of Naxos inscribed NAZIO. 

And опе of Ikos (2) inscribed |К|0у. 
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And in tbe very extensive series of these objects preserved 
in the British Museum numbering not less than 2,000 specimens, 
there із no certain instance of the occurrence of any locality 
besides the three well-known ones. 

It is therefore a noteworthy fact that among the stamped 
handles found at Antiparos by Mr. Bent, which are but seven 
in number, there is not one specimen which certainly comes 
originally either from Rhodes, Cnidus or Thasos; while some 
certainly belong to other ancient cities. Неге is a list: 

1. AZTYNoMoY 

MIKPIoYToY Bunch of, 
PYOOKPITOY grapes. 
®IAHMOQN 

Here Philemon seems to be the potter’s name; Micrius, son 
of Pythocritus, the Astynomus of his city at the time when the 
diota was made. There are Cnidian handles which bear the 
name of an astynomus (Dumont, p. 23), but in the absence of 
the ethnic KNIAIQN we cannot be sure whether the present 
handle comes originally from that city. 

2. NQIPAN 

3. AMOP 

No. 2 bears the ethnic of Paros; No. 3 seems to bear that 
of Amorgos, which lies not far from Paros. It is easy to under- 
stand what purpose was served by placing on the handle of an 
amphora the name of a potter, a merchant, or a magistrate 
(the last to fix the date); but not easy to see what object would 
be served by inserting only the ethnic. 


re р Crescent. 
AFAT]oINOY 
5. ЕПІПҮ OPA 
XAPMOKPATEYZ 
a өкі еі М Огарев. 

б; ЕПІППО угит Head of lion (or dog 7). 

Unfortunately the inscription of all three of these handles is 
incomplete; otherwise it would doubtless have enabled us to 
attribute them. Тһе fabric appears to me to be unlike those 
of Thasos, Cnidus or Rhodes. 

H.S.—VOL. VI. o 
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This cruciform monogram seems to belong decidedly to Byz- 
antine times; and to indicate that even ata late period the 
custom of stamping amphora-handles had not disappeared. 

The occurrence, from one source, of so many exceptional 
amphora-handles may well encourage travellers among the 
Greek islands to pay more attention to this somewhat despised 
class of antiquities; and raises a hope that if their provenience 
be in all cases recorded, such record may be of real service 
towards recovering the history of Greek commerce. 


PERCY GARDNER. 
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ON THE GOLD AND SILVER MINES OF SIPHNOS. 


WHEN on a visit to this island last winter, I felt much 
curiosity about the almost legendary gold and silver mines of 
Siphnos, which in former ages made the inhabitants so rich, 
and which enabled them to build their ‘Prytaneum and white- 
browed Agora.’ Тһе story of these mines we owe to Herodotus, 
and as the veracity of the statements of this historian, so far as 
Orientalism is concerned, is being sorely impugned just now, 
it will be satisfactory to find that оп Hellenic subjects he does 
not entirely draw on his imagination. Не tells us that the 
Siphniotes were the richest of all the islanders, owing to the 
gold and silver mines which existed there, but that they were 
mean in their donations to the oracle at Delphi, and hence the 
Pythian oracle prophesied ill for them. ‘When іп Siphnos 
there shall be a white Prytaneum, and a white-browed Agora, 
then will they have need of a shrewd man to protect them from 
the wooden troop and red herald.’ When the Samian fugitives 
came and sacked their town, the Siphniotes recognized too 
late the purport of this warning, for the Samiotes came in 
boats painted with red paint, doubtless with the miltos or red 
paint, mines of which still exist in the neighbouring island of 
Keos. 

There is another version of this story, and one which bears 
obviously on the mines, and which we read in Pausanias. The 
Siphniotes sent as an annual tribute to the shrine of Delphi 
a golden egg; but, being an astute race, they doubtless thought 
their gold might be better employed at home, so they sent 
a gilded egg, whereat Apollo was so enraged that he subinerged 
their mines. This is one of the stories attached to the frequent 
motions of the earth’s crust and consequent encroachments of 
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the sea, which in former ages took place in the Aegean sea. 
We have the story of Delos boing raised out of the waves for 
the birth of Apollo, we are told how Apollo himself raised up 
Anaphe out of tlie sea as a refuge for the Argonauts, and in 
our own times we have seen an island rise up from the sea 
at the volcanic Santorin. This Siphniote legend is а parallel 
case. 

Many ancient writers speak of these gold and silver mines 
besides Herodotus, Pausanias, Strabo, Pliny, and others; and on 
making inquiries in the island I was told of two spots whero it 
was commonly sup ancient mining operations had taken 
place. The first of these to which we went is called ‘the hole 
of the Holy Saviour,’ from a little church close to, or ‘refuges’ 
(катафіуга), a name common to all caves or grottos where in 
disturbed times a retreat could be found in case of the descent 
of pirates on the coast. It is a long ride from the cluster of 
villages where the modern life of Siphnos exists, not far from 
the ruins of the ancient town, to this point. Тһе entrance to 
the hole is near the sea, to the north-east of the island; it isa 
very small entrance indeed, but leads to a perfect labyrinth 
inside, so that any one who wishes, I was told by my guide, 
could wander for many hours without finding the end, and that 
the danger of being lost was very great without a guide. This 
I fully realized during my short stayin the cave. Evidently the 
precious metal must have been in veins, which these multi- 
tudinous passages followed up; along the sides there were 
quantities of niches, where the workmen evidently put their 
lamps. 

The appearance of this mine inside is as if sparkling with 
silver, and the stones we broke off from the side had the weight 
and colour of lead; there were stalactites here and there, as 
if water had percolated through, but no appearance of soil 
whatsoever. Numerous tools have been found inside, pointed 
and cone-shaped axes, and the marks of these instruments 
are visible on the walls. 

The exterior however is the most interesting, for on the cliff, 
close to the sea-shore, exist certain hollows, called by the people 
Kayina furnaces, and in these it would appear that the smelting 
of the precious metal took place by the admixture of other 
metallic substances, such as iron and volcanic stones, which 
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contributed to the quickerliquefaction. Allround these hollows 
are quantities of scoriae, which the ancient smelters have used 
and cast on one side, especially on the hill side, near a small 
church dedicated to St. Silvester, and from which the spot is 
called by the natives Ae/yrava, or ‘the remains,’ 

It was fortunately a very calm day, and by going in a boat 
and taking with us a 'sea telescope, as they call it in these 
parts, being a tin can with a glass bottom, which, when put 
into the water below the ripple, makes it easy to distinguish 
objects at the bottom of the sea in shallow water, we were 
able to see traces of scoriae and hollows similar to those we had 
just seen, far below the surface of the water. This proves 
beyond a doubt that either the land must have subsided, or the 
sea encroached, since the time when the furnaces were used, 
and corroborates the substance of the legend as told by Pausanias. 
It is probable that below the present sea-level would be found 
the entrance into the mine, which was being worked at the 
time of the inundation, and that the mine which we had 
entered had been previously exhausted. 

The second mine which we visited lay on the slopes of Mount 
Prophet Elias, to the north-west of the island, at a spot called 
‘the fissures’ or Каұаћор, a word used for ‘fuel,’ and probably 
referring to the quantity of burnt stones which lie in all 
directions, The entrance to this mine has only been lately 
discovered, being hidden by the thickness of the brushwood all 
around; owing to the burning of some of it a short time ago 
the entrance so long concealed from view was disclosed. On 
entering, the same features are disclosed as in the other mine, 
the appearance of the sides is silvery, and winding passages lead 
in all directions, and on chipping bits off there is a curious 
metallic ring. Inside have been found pieces of broken jars 
and lamps, which were doubtless in use at the time of the 
working of the mine. There are traces of sulphur here on the 
sides of the walls. | 

It is a curious fact that during the rainy season the far-famed 
potters of Siphnos come to the spot and pick up in the stream 
bits of vitrified lead, which they use for mixing with their clay 
to prevent its expanding; undoubtedly this comes from the smelt- 
ing which once went on here, and this suggests another subject. 
Pliny tells us how celebrated were the potters of Siphnos, and 
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that clay was found three stadia from the sea, which made an 
exceedingly prized pottery, becoming black and hard when 


exposed to the fire and rubbed with oil. This clay is not found . 


to-day, but nevertheless the potters of Siphnos are celebrated 
throughout Greece. In the spring time they start on their 
travels far and wide, and settle in towns and villages for days 
and weeks, until the place is supplied with large and well-made 
earthenware, amphorae, and cooking utensils. 

On the adjacent island of Seriphos there are numerous traces 

of ancient mining operations. Above the town, cut on a rock 
very difficult of access, is an inscription in large badly-formed 
letters, as follows :— 
ПЕМТЕ ATT EMOY MENTE AMO ZOY OHZAYPON ОРҮГЕ. 
What сап this mean—‘Five from me, five from you, dig up a 
treasure’? Does it refer to the mines of Seriphos? Not far 
from the spot we saw a magnet mine, where the earth sticks to 
the point of a knife; probably this inscription refers to 
co-operation with a view to working this treasure. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 
18, Great ÜUMBERLAND PLACE. 
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A TORSO OF HADRIAN IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


IN the Gazette archéologique for 1880 (pp. 59—55; pl. 6) 
M. Al. Sorlin-Dorigny published, with a photograph, an inter- 
esting statue of a Roman Emperor found at Hierapytna in 
Crete and preserved in the Constantinople Museum (cf. Cata- 
logue du musée impérial de Constantinople, 8vo. 1871, по. 123). 
This statue was originally thought to be one of Metellus Creticus 
or of Caracalla, but—though the likeness is not very close— 
there can be little doubt that M. Sorlin-Dorigny is right in 
assigning it to the Emperor Hadrian. The Emperor is repre- 
sented standing, facing, with his left foot trampling on a 
captive. He wears a cuirass, and a paludamentum which is 
flung behind over his back, so as to form 'une espéce de fond 
sur lequel la statue se détache en haut relief.’ The cuirass, says 
M. Sorlin-Dorigny, ‘est une des plus belles que nous connaissions 
et en méme temps l'une des plus intéressantes. Le motif sort 
du banal usité pour ces sortes de représentations, qui se com- 
posent le plus souvent de griffons affrontés ou de prisonniers 
agenovillés au pied d'un trophée. Ici la scène est plus romaine 
...Сөзі la représentation de la louve légendaire, des jumeaux, et 
du couronnement de Pallas, la grande protectrice de Rome, par 
deux Victoires ailóes...La déesse est de face, debout et dans 
l'attitude de la lutte ; elle porte le casque et la tunique talaire 
recouverte de l'égide; de la droite levée elle brandit une lance 
et dans sa gauche elle tient un bouclier; à ses pieds sont des 
deux animaux symboliques, la chouette et le serpent.’ ‘Les 
lambrequins de la cuirasse sont ornés de sept médaillons, 
Celui du milieu représente la téte de face de Jupiter-Ammon.’ 

Among the sculptures in the British Museum which were 
discovered at Cyrene by Smith and Porcher about twenty years 
ago is the torso of а Roman Emperor hitherto unidentified. 
This torso was found in or near the building called by the 
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excavators an ‘Augusteum’ (Smith and Porcher, History of 
Discoveries at Cyrene, London, 1864, page 104; cf. p. 76, where 
the same building is called the palace of à Roman Governor), 
and on account of the remarkably good style of its workman- 
ship it has been thought to be a product of the Augustan Age 
(cf. British Museum Guide to the Graeco-Roman Sculptures, 1874, 
Part I. p. 16, по. 46.) What, however, I would now suggest, 
is that this torso is of a statue of Hadrian, which when complete 
constituted a substantial replica of the Hicrapytna statue 
referred to above. 

The other objects found in the building where our torso 
was discovered belong, so far as they can be dated with 
certainty, to & later time than the age of Augustus. And 
though the head, arms, and legs of the statue exist no 
longer, the cuirass displays a rich ornamentation which is 
almost identical with that on the Cretan statue of Hadrian 
—we find the same armed female figure, the two Victories 
and the wolf and twins resting on a floral basis. From this 
basis there springs up a spiral ornament on each side of the 
armed figure, which takes the place of the serpent and owl 
which appear on the Hierapytna statue. The latter attributes 
would seem to indicate, as M. Sorlin-Dorigny has already re- 
marked, that the divinity represented is Pallas rather than 
Roma. Тһе lower part of the cuirass of the British Museum 
torso is adorned with medallions which correspond (slight 
variations excepted) with those on the Cretan statue. The torso 
is now in such a poor state of preservation—it had lain in fact 
exposed to the weather for at least forty years before the visit 
of Smith and Porcher—that it is difficult to form a satisfactory 
opinion as to its original merits. The cuirass, however, evi- 
dently furnished an elegant specimen of decorative work and 
the Medusa heads (among the medallions) are decidedly fine. 
The floral basis is pierced with eight holes as if for the attach- 
ment of some metallic object. The paludamentum is arranged 
in the same way as on the Cretan statue, and there are 
indications that the Emperor's left hand clutched his jerkin at 
the side, and that his left leg was slightly raised. This leg 
doubtless rested on a prostrate captive, as is the case in the 
other statue. j 


It was suggested by M. Sorlin-Dorigny that the Hierapytna 
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statue was made to commemorate some particular vietory of 
Hadrian's; and as Crete, at that period, formed part of the 
Province of Cyrenaica, he supposed that the event referred to 
might be Hadrian's suppression of the revolt of the Mauri or of 
the rising of African Jews.’ It is unlikely that the statue com- 
*memorates any special victory, but it is interesting—now that 
our Cyrene torso is identified—to find both halves of the Province 
of Cyrenaica producing nearly identical statues of the Emperor. 
The connection of Crete with Cyrene was probably at all periods 
tolerably close. In the fourth century B.C., especially, there 
must have been constant commercial intercourse between the 
two, for we find the inhabitants of Orete actually using 
numerous coins of Cyrene as flans upon which to restrike 
Cretan types and inscriptions (cf. Wroth, Cretan Coins, p. 6 
and p. 35 = Numismatic Chron. 1884, p. 6, p. 35). This inter- 
course would still be kept up when the two countries became 
one province, and it is not unlikely that one and the same 
artist sometimes supplied both Crete and Cyrene with identical 
works of art,—compare e.g. the marble statuette of Aphrodite 
from Crete, (Spratt, Travels in Crete, vol. i. p. 72), with a copy of 
it from Cyrene which exists in the British Museum. 

The head of our Cyrene statue of Hadrian I suppose to have 
been identical with that on the Hierapytna statue. And it is 
interesting to note that the Hierapytna head closely resembles 
a head which still exists on another statue from Cyrene in the 
British Museum—the statue of a male figure in civil costume 
who is in all probability the Emperor Hadrian (cf. British 
Museum Guide to the Graeco-Roman Sculptures, 1874, Part I. 
no. 23 ; Smith and Porcher, Hist. Disc. pl. 63). 


Warwick WROTE. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF NAUKRATIS. 


[The Honorary Secretaries of the Egypt Exploration have 
handed us for publication the following summary, drawn up by 
Mr. Petrie, of the results of his year's excavation at Nebireh. 
It may serve as ап acknowledgment by the Committee of the 
Fund of the aid already received from the Society of Hellenic 
Studies; and as an invitation to further co-operation in the 
future.—ED.] 


THE season which is now drawing to a close has been one of 
great interest in the work here, though of an interest which 
would scarcely be expected, since not Egyptian but Greek 
antiquities claim our attention. 

We have here a city founded in the seventh century B.C., or 
earlier, and inhabited almost entirely by Greeks from its first 
settlement. Among its public buildings were a temple of 
Apollo with temenos, dating from the earliest period ; a temple 
of Aphrodite, also existing from archaic times; a temple of 
Athene ; a temple of Zeus; a palaistra; and a great enclosure 
containing two remarkable blocks of buildings. 

Before going further we may point out that no city histori- 
cally known can accord with the remains found here—the 
temples, the abundance of archaic pottery, the archaic coins, and 
the number of Greek inscriptions—excepting Naukratis; and 
it is here that a decree of the city of Naukratis is found. It is 
true that Naukratis has been hitherto fruitlessly sought near 
Desuk, on the strength of a passage of Herodotus; but there 
exists a far more definite authority, the Peutingerian table, 
which gives the positions and distances of towns; on that 
Naucrati is written on a road leading to the Libyan desert, 
running to the west of the river, and the distance given falls 
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within two or three miles of this place. If any student, however, 
should refuse to accept this site as Naukratis, it would then be 
а still more interesting place to him, as it would be a parallel 
site to Naukratis, an important town, settled by the Greeks in 
their archaic age, flourishing down to Byzantine times, and yet 
unknown in history. 

The site is about half a mile long. In the north end of the 
town stood the temenós and temple of Apollo; here we found 
fragments of nearly a hundred bowls of an early period, incised 
with dedicatory inscriptions to Apollo. Of the first temple a few 
fragments of limestone columns, encircled with an early form of 
the ‘honeysuckle’ pattern have been found; on these the pattern 
has hardly developed out of the lotus, from which it can be 
traced in every stage on the archaic pottery. Тһе first temple 
was destroyed, very probably during the Persian invasions, and 
was succeeded by a temple of white marble, of which some frag- 
ments of capitals and mouldings remain, richly painted in red 
and blue, South of the temenos lay the agora apparently, or 
possibly the palaistra, a large area without ruins, and bounded 
by thick walls on the three other'sides. South of this the town 
extended for a considerable distance; close small streets, seven 
or eight feet wide, running through the mass of crude brick | 
buildings, and now traceable by the shells and bones thrown out 
from the houses, and the streaks of stone dust used for filling up 
the puddles. 

The potters’ quarter was on the east of the agora, shewn by 
the kilns and the heaps of burnt earth. In the body of the town, 
south of the potters, was the quarter of the iron-smelters; here 
hematite ore, iron slag, and quantities of chisels and tools have 
been found of about the sixth century, B.c. On the western side 
of the town was the scarab factory, containing hundreds of moulds, 
where glazed pottery scarabs were made for export—very probably 
the source of many of the scarabs found in early Greek graves. That 
these could not be for sale to Egyptians is proved by the inscrip- 
tions being all more or less blundered; and their age is shewn by 
the names of Psamtik I. and П. being found, but none of the far 
more celebrated Aahmes (Amasis), who granted such privileges 
to Naukratis; this is much as if coins of Aurelian and Carinus 
occurred in a find, but not one of Constantine, and we cannot 
attribute this factory to a later date than 590 B.c. The town is, 
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however, older than this, as there is a burnt stratum underlying 
all the southern half of the town, at two to three feet below the 
scarab level; probably this shews the burning of a first settle- 
ment of wattle and daub shanties of the Greek traders, in the 
Assyrian or Ethiopian conquests. Тһе temple of Aphrodite was 
in the south-western part of the town, as a piece of a dedicated 
bowl of ‘Phcenician-Greek ' ware was found there. 

The area of the town has been dug out by the natives for 
nitrous earth until only the bottoms of the oldest houses remain 
in the greater part of it; and heaped around these mouldering 
walls are banks of broken pottery, including a great variety of 
archaic types. The so-called Phoenician-Greok is found in every 
variety, and passing by imperceptible stages into the ordinary 
Greek pottery ; the egg-shell pottery painted white with orange 
patterns is also largely found ; the geometrical patterns in red 
and brown are very common ; and many other varieties occur 
which require to be compared with collections from other sites. 
Besides the early pottery two important classes of objects are 
found in the town—the weights, and the stamped amphora 
handles. Хо town in Egypt would be likely to be so rich in 
weights as Naukratis, a great centre of foreign trade; and no 
mound in Egypt has actually furnished a quarter of the number 
of weights that I have obtained here in only a few months. 
Over four hundred have been collected іп this short time—a 
greater number than those from Egypt in all existing collections 
taken together. Тһе stamped handles are also a class which 
will need careful study and classifying ; over a thousand have 
been collected. 

Beyond the town on the south is a great enclosure, 600 feet 
square, the wall fifty feet thick, and over thirty feet high. About 
half of the western side of this enclosure was formed by a mass 
of building; but it is probable that this was inserted at a later 
date, and that the enclosure is older. The building was founded 
by Ptolemy IL, as under each corner of its foundations I dis- 
covered the founder's deposits of model tools and materials, 
together with his name—a unique group of objects of great 
interest in all ways. At the entrance to this building, which led 
into the whole enclosure, was a pylon, where two broken rams 
in white marble have been discovered, and a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion to the Theban Zeus, shewing that probably a temple of 
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Zeus was included in this building. Within this enclosure the 
greater part of the ground was open and unused, but there 
existed a line of small buildings along the north side of it, and 
two great blocks of crude brick building in the southern part ; 
one of these consisting of passages opening into chambers has 
been almost entirely destroyed; of the other, consisting of deep 
isolated chambers, enough remains to shew its form, about 
200 feet square. These chambers have no openings or connec- 
tions for twelve feet from the ground; at that level there are 
doorways from a central passage and its branches; and the whole 
mass is thirty feet high. It was far more originally, as the 
chambers are filled with ruins of the walls. From various details, 
which we need not discuss here, this building and the great 
enclosure seem to belong to the early age of the town; later on 
Ptolemy IL inserted the large stone building in the gap in the 
great wall, perhaps where it bad been ruined, and strengthened 
the great block of chambers by thickening the walls, and raised 
the floors of the chambers with stone chips: later still, in the 
first century, the chambers were much filled with rubbish, and 
the place was inhabited at the high level of the doorways only ; 
and at last a Coptic church seems to have existed on the top, 
which gave place to an Arab cemetery. What the object of this 
building can have been is still doubtful, even after clearing out 
all the chambers. It may have been for store rooms; but looking 
to the great strength of the wall of the enclosure, I incline to sup- 
pose that that was a great temenos—probably of the Pan-Hellenic 
altar—within which was a treasury and storehouses; and these 
were so arranged that, in case of war, the temenos would be the 
camp, and the treasury the fort, of the Greek garrison. 

Of the temple of Athene, and the palaistra, the sites are not 
yet fixed; the one is known from an inscription to a priest of 
Athene, who was keeper of the records, and the other from the 
inscription by four Greeks dedicating it to Apollo. 

As I have said, a large part of the town has been carried off 
down to the foundations ; the edges of it still remain, and further 
information will doubtless be forthcoming as they are gradually 
cleared away. What has been lost in the last fifty years is 
grievous; in the temenos of Apollo two inscribed marble stelæ 
were found a few years ago and broken up; and while I was here 
some—perhaps the only—remains of the columns and capitals 
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of the temple were found, and smashed in a couple of hours, 
some even before I could photograph them. АП the lesser 
antiquities are destroyed if not saleable, and if of value are 
bought by travelling dealers, and retailed without any history . 
in Cairo. No clue to the cemetery has yet been found, so we 
may hope that that rich field will be properly examined when 
discovered, 

Among various antiquities which I have obtained, I may note 
also a large collection of incised names or monograms of owners on 
the bottoms of drinking cups; a series shewing every stage of 
the development of the crater handles with a head of Bacchus; 


a number of archaic statuettes in alabaster ; two finds of archaic , > 


Greek tetradrachms; some fine late Egyptian bronzes; some 
good jewellery work of the first century, A.D.; and a large variety 
of terra-cotta figures and heads. 


W. М, FLINDERS PETRIE. 


i Nesmen, TELL EL BARUD 
May 11, 1885. 
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THE TOMB OF PORSENNA. 


[Pu. LX] 


THERE are few truths that are more forcibly impressed on 
the attention of any one engaged in restoring the lost 
monuments of antiquity than the painful one—that no form 
of written words is sufficient to convey a distinct idea of a 
building which has been destroyed. Хо adequate reproduction 
of its form can be made unless the words are accompanied 
by a diagram or drawing of some sort, or when these cannot 
be obtained, unless some sufficient remains of the building 
still exist to make its restoration possible, or if neither of these 
be attainable, unless it proves to be part of a known series— 
in other words, unless some edifices exist, either before or 
after it in date, so similar in form and purpose as to enable us 
from a study of their peculiarities to appreciate the meaning 
of the terms applied to the one we are attempting to restore. 

The Temples of the Jews are a conspicuous illustration of 
this truth. Though so minutely described in the Bible or by 
Josephus, nothing can be more discrepant than the notions 
entertained by restorers of their forms and dimensions, and 
it is only very recently that we have begun to perceive that 
they form a part of a series (though it must be confessed not of 
familiar or well understood types), and that we begin to realize 
their forms with anything like distinctness. The Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus, and the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, were 
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important buildings of which we knew nothing til very 
recently, except from written descriptions; and nothing could 
be more various than the restorations that were proposed to 
reconcile their features with the verbal texts. Thanks to the 
excavations conducted by Messrs. Newton and Wood, we now 
know what the real appearances of these celebrated buildings 
were’ with sufficient exactness for all practical purposes! But 
the tomb which Porsenna erected for himself * sub urbe Clusio’ 
has not been so fortunate. Even at the time when Pliny 
wrote no remains existed;* and there is no hope therefore of 
assistance from that source; and the building both in-its form 
and extent seemed, till lately, to be so extraordinary and so 
utterly exceptional, that little hope remained of bringing it 
into any sequence by which its peculiarities could be explained, 
and a reasonable restoration be attempted. 

Under these circumstances, having nothing but the ‘litera 
scripta’ to guide them, it is not to be wondered at that the 
restorations proposed were of the most varying descriptions. 
An amusing instance of this occurs in the first volume of the 
Plates of the Roman Institute? where Quatremére de Quincy 
proposed one of the most singular, which seems to accord with 
no fact stated in the text; and the Duc de Luynes another on the 
same plate, which certainly reproduces all the dimensions and 
statements of Pliny with sufficient exactness, but results in a 
building so abnormally ugly and strange that it may safely be 
rejected. It may appear strange that two such distinguished 
antiquaries should read the same text so differently, while 
they are attempting to restore the same building; but the 
result is not uncommon, though seldom carried to so ludicrous 
an extreme. One of the best among so many attempted 
restorations is one proposed by Professor Beber of Munich. It 
is singularly ingenious, and if we are allowed to neglect all 


1 The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 
restored by Jas, Fergusson; Murray, 
1862, The Temple of Diana at Ephesos, 
by the same, extracted from the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; Trübner, London, 1833. 
The Temples of the Jews a£ Jeru- 
salem, by Jas. Fergusson; Murray, 
1878. 


3 De Aegyptio et Cretico Labyrinthis 
satis dictum est—Lemnius similis illis. 
Extantque adhuc reliquie ejus, cum 
Cretici Italicique nulla vestigia extent. 
— Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 13. 

3 Instituto de Corrispondenza Arche- 
ologica, vol. i. pl. xiii, 

* Beber, Geschichte der Baukunst im 
Alterthum, p. 866, fig. 211. 
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reference to the purposes for which it was intended, and ignore 
all mention of the petasus, which was the most distinguishing 
feature in the design,it might be taken as fairly interpreting 
the text of Pliny, but as it stands it is quite inadmissible. 
In 1849,I proposed one which had at least the merit of con- 
forming with every word of Pliny' description, and was a 
tomb. It was therefore a possible reproduction, but I hesi- 
tated to advocate it as a probable one. The building seemed to 
me so exceptional, that I then despaired of making a restoration 
that would bring it into conformity with any series of known 
buildings, and admit of its taking its place in any established 
sequence, Since then, however, more experience in the art 
of restoring and greater familiarity with the architectural forms 
of all countries induces me to fancy that I am now able to 
bring Porsenna's monument within the confines of a series of 
five-steled tombs; while proposing a restoration which will 
accord with every indication of Varro's description, without 
doing violence to any expression used by him or by Pliny? 


The first thing that strikes any one on scanning the measure- 
ments quoted by Varro is, that they are all parts of а regular 
system; and that consequently if you accept one you must 
almost necessarily accept all If on the contrary you reject 
any one, you throw the whole into a confusion that seems 


inexplicable, In this instance, the modulus seems to have 
1 Trus Principles of Beauty іп Art, una, in imo late pedum septuagenum 
p. 458, figs. 79, 80. quinum, alte centum quinquagenum : 


2 Namque et Italicum dici convenit, 
qnem fecit sibi Porsena rex Hetrurim 
sepulchri causa, simul ut, externorum 
regum vanitas quoque ab Italis supera- 
retur. Sed cum excedat omnia fabn- 
lositas utemur ipsius M. Varronis in 
expositione ejus verbis. Sepultus est, 
inquit, sub urbe Clusio: in quo loco 
monumentum reliquit lapide quadrato : 
singula latera pedum lata tricenum, 
alta quinquagenum: inque basi qua- 
drata intus Labyrinthum inextricabi- 
lem: quo si quis improperet sine glo- 
mere lini, exitum invenire nequeat. 
Supra id quadratum pyramides stant 
quinque, quatuor in angulis in medio 


ita fastigiate ut in summo orbis mneus 
et petasus unus omnibus sit impositus, 
ex quo pendeant excepta catenis tin- 
tinnabnla, que vento agitata longe 
sonitus referant ut Dodon: olim factum. 
Supra quem orbem quatuor pyramides 
insuper singule extant alte pedum 
centenum. Supra quas uno solo quin- 
que pyramides quarum altitudinem 
Varronem puduit adjicere. Fabule 
Hetrusee tradunt eandem fuisse, quam 
totius operis: adeo vesana dementia 
quaesisse gloriam impendio nulli pro- 
futura. Preterea fatigasse regni vires, 
ut tamen laus major artificis esset.— 
Lib. xxxvi. c. 13. 


P2 
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been 100 cubits: every part is either that, or some aliquot 
part of that measurement. Тһе square base was 200 cubits 
(300 feet); its height was one third of it or fifty feet, the 
angular ‘pyramids’ were 100 cubits in height, and half that, 
75 feet, in breadth. The upper pyramids were two-thirds of 
that height—100 feet—and the central pyramid, as we shall 
presently see, was equal to these two, or 250 feet, or with the 
basement of fifty feet, was 200 cubits in height, which was equal 
to its width. The whole results in a building 200 cubits in 
width by 300 cubits in height. 

All this looks so consistent that we can hardly refuse to 
accept it as a description of a real building. Besides this, the 
last paragraph of Varro's or Pliny's description seems to nega- 
tive the supposition that it was merely a fantasy elaborated 
from the brain of some imaginative author. Etruscan tradi- 
tions would not have attached themselves to Porsenna's tomb 
as a wonderful and exceptional building unless it had really 
existed and been of an extraordinary character; and though 
Pliny himself does not seem to have understood the meaning 
of the ' fabula'—it does not appear to me doubtful that it was 
meant to express а relation between the parts of the building 
in conformity to this system. 

But, be all this as 16 may, the main fact appears to be that 
whether it was only imagined or actually constructed, the whole 
so hangs together that it must either be accepted or rejected in 
its entirety—no tampering with any part of the design is 
admissible; and be the result what it may, every feature of the 
building must be represented in any attempted restoration. 
So far as I can judge, as represented in the annexed diagram 
(РІ. LX), the result is а building by no means unpleasing in 
design—to my mind at least—nor, except in its dimensions, 
exceptional among the tombs of the ancient world. 

In the ground-plan I have divided tbe basement into three 
divisions, two of seventy-five feet each and one in the centre 
of 150 feet. "There is of course no authority for this, but I 
cannot conceive any architect,—even among the Etruscans 
who were not famous for their esthetic treatment of their 
designs—when dealing with so strongly accentuated a super- 
structure, neglecting to carry its lines down to the ground. By 
doing so the building not only gains in height to the whole 
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extent of the basement, but the whole acquires a significance 
which would be wanting in a plain surface, which has no 
apparent connection with the upper storey. 

The four angle pyramids I have represented as square, 
though the only direct authority for this is that Varro uses 
the expression ‘late’ as applied to them. Had they been 
circular, he would have said seventy-five feet in diameter, or used 
some such expression; but besides this the exigencies of the 
design seem to require it. Rising from a square basis they 
would seem more appropriate; though this, as in the example 
of tbe tomb of Aruns, does not seem always to have been felt. 
Either form is equally consonant with the style. In the 
celebrated tomb called the Cucamella! there is one square, and 
one round stele, rising above the earthen mound, but so unsym- 
metrically, that even if there had been three more it would be 
impossible to form it into a regular five-steled tomb; and at 
Castel d'Asso there are several rock-cut sepulchres, which were 
originally crowned by square structural pyramids of some sort.* 
Generally they are restored with triangular pyramids of about 
the height of their breadth, like the so-called tomb of Zacharia 
at Jerusalem, but there is nothing to show that they were not 
surmounted by steles, twice or three times their width in height, 
nor is there any evidence, in fact, how they were finished. 
Possibly it may have been by a petasus-form like that of the 
so-called tomb of Absalom at the same place. It seems to me 
more probable that they were terminated with square steles like 
many we find in Asia Minor, as at Tlos, or the Harpy tomb 
at Xanthus? 

Тһе object for which these steles were erected in this instance 
seems to have been to support the brazen or rather bronze ring, 
which formed the base of the petasus, and for this purpose a 
square form scems to һауе been more appropriate as more solid, 
and contrasting pleasingly with the circular form of the central 
building. · Above the 150 fect, this reasoning does not apply, 
and it may һауе been either square or circular; I have adopted 


1 Mon, Ined, vol. i. pl xli. апа. finer and Lycia. Two Vols. Murray, 


1832. 1839-41. The plates in these works are 
2 Mon. Ined. vol. i. pl. 1х. ann, not numbered, so it is impossible to 
1833. refer to them. 


з Sir C, Fellows, Travels in dein 
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the latter form for the 100 feet that we are told existed above 
the ‘orbs,’ as more appropriate, and terminating these angular 
pyramids in a more pleasing manner than could have been 
done, had the square form been carried to a point. 

The crux of the whole design is, however, the treatment of the 
central of the five pyramids. There is nothing in Varro's de- 
scription which would lead to the inference that it differed from 
the four angular ones; but on the other hand there is nothing to 
contradict the assumption that it did so essentially ; and all the 
exigencies of the design seem to point to this having been the 
case, Nothing could have been more unmeaning than a square 
pyramid in the centre. In Etruria, at least, it could have had 
no tomb-like significance or appropriateness, and it seems to me 
almost impossible to make it fit with the ‘orbis aeneus, and 
the petasus which were the principal features of the whole design. 
There is also at least one prominent authority for this in the 
so-called tomb of Aruns, which is the only five-steled tomb at 
present known to exist in Italy which may be assumed to be a 
copy of this one, or at least be classed with it as belonging to the 
same order. In it the central pyramid is appropriately twice 
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the diameter of the angle ones (see woodcut). It is true, 
the comparison cannot be implicitly relied upon, for from the 
architectural mouldings and general character of the design, 
it is evident that the so-called Aruns tomb is of a late Roman 
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character—it may be the tomb of Pompey to whom it is fre- 
quently ascribed !—and it would not be safe to rely on its features 
as exactly reproducing those of a building erected five centuries 
earlier; but it is valuable as far as it goes. Besides this, 
strangely enough, though its general form aud features have 
been before the public for nearly half a century, it has not yet 
been properly explored or represented? ; though so near Rome it 
has never been dug into; and we do not yet know where or in 
what form the sepulchral chamber was. Doubtless it was in 
or under the central stele ; but it is strange that this should still 
be left doubtful There are in the neighbourhood of Rome 
numerous circular towers rising from square basements, all of 
which contain a sepulchral chamber in their centre, which is 
evidently the cause of their erection. One of the best known 
of these is that of Caecilia Metella on the Via Appia, but even 
а more characteristic one is that of the Gens Plautia, near 
Tivoli? with a sepulchral chamber nearly fifty feet in diameter. 
The series culminates in the tomb of Hadrian, which was the 
finest and largest of the class to which the tomb of Porsenna 
belongs, that was attempted in the ancient world. 

In attempting to restore the building described by Varro, we 
must never for one instant lose sight of the fact, that it was 
essentially a tomb, though it is the neglect of this that has 
rendered all the restorations I have hitherto seen such failures 
as they are. Bearing it in mind, however, with the other cir- 
cumstances above alluded to, I have not hesitated to follow the 
design of the tomb of Aruns, and make the central stele twice 
the width of the angle ones, or 100 cubits in diameter. And to 
preserve anything like the same proportion, to carry it in one 
flight to the whole height of the two stories of the angle ones, 
or to 250 feet. This gives room for a sepulchral chamber of 
any desired dimensions, and if it is thought expedient, in two 
stories, like the Indian tombs. I have drawn it as a circular 
chamber with a pointed vault of 100 feet. By most people this 
may be thought excessive, but when we see a vault of a similar 
character erected at least five centuries earlier at Mycense, in 
the tomb or treasury of Atreus, I do not think it preposterous 


1 Instituto de Corrispondenza Archae- 2 Annali dell Inst., ix. p. 50, 57. 
ologica, vol ii pl хххіу.; Dennis, 3 Canina, Arch. Ant. vol iii. pl 
Etruria, vol. i. page 455, note, cexvii, 
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that under the most favourable conditions of a stone structure 
like this, they may have doubled its extent. To me it always 
has remained a problem how the Romans, as early as the time 
of Agrippa, attempted so vast a dome as that of the Pantheon, 
136 feet іп diameter—and so far as is yet known it was a first 
attempt—unless some very extensive vault existed before then, 
and nowhere would it have been more likely than in the tomb 
of Porsenna! 

The upper part of the tower must have been constructed 
hollow, as shown in the dotted lines of the diagram, but whether 
it was used as ritual chamber to the tomb or not is by no 
means clear. I think it probably was; but there is so little 
evidence available on the subject that it is hardly worth 
while arguing the question here. 

For the restoration of the exterior perhaps the most valuable 
indication is in the last paragraph of Pliny; though whether it 
was contained in Varro's description, or is a remark of Pliny's, is 
by no means certain. It seems clear, however, that Etruscan 
traditions would not have attached themselves to a building, 
and indicated, however enigmatically, its extraordinary height, 
unless such a building had actually existed and been remarkable 
for its elevation. Nor does it seem difficult to translate it so as 
to make it accord with the rest of the design. It only seems 
necessary that whoever wrote that the height of the third 
storey was the same, ‘quam totius operis, meant to express 
that it was of the same dimensions as all the other parts of the 
design, that is, 100 cubits. Architecturally, no other dimen- 
sion seems tolerable; but this one, so used, makes up a har- 
monious, even if not a beautiful, whole. To assume that the 
height of the third storey was equal to all the three, or even to 
the two lower ones, appears to me absurd, and not borne out by 
any words in the text. Indeed, if you make the five steles that 
rose from the wno solo of less elevation, it throws the whole 
out of proportion; and it is necessary, if the whole is to be in 
keeping, that the elevation of the third storey should not be 


1 On second thoughts, if I were 
drawing the tomb again I would make 
the sepulchral chamber 75 feet instead 
of 100 in diameter. My impression is, 
that it was certainly larger than the 
so-called treasury of Atreus, but whether 


double its dimensions is another ques- 
tion. In the present state of our know- 
ledge, however, any inferences on this 
point must be so vague, thatitis hardly 
worth while altering the drawing to 
express them. 
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less. Whether its form was exactly as I have designed it, may 
be open to question; but as far as I can judge, it looks like a 
part of the same design. The central stele I have made square 
and 150 feet in height, and the four outer ones circular and 
identical with those of the second storey. For all these there 
is abundance of room on the ‘solum’ formed by the roof 
of the sepulchral chamber in the centre, and they make up the 
total height of the monument to 300 cubits (450 feet), which, 
from the system on which it was designed, we might expect the 
architect was aiming at. Considering that this is thirty-four 
feet less than the height of the Great Pyramid, and that it 
probably was less than one-tenth of its bulk, these dimensions 
do not seem improbable for the vesana dementia of the greatest 
of Etruscan kings. It is not impossible that in the erection of 
his tomb Porsenna was proposing to himself to rival those of 
Egypt. The existence of a labyrinth in its base, which Pliny 
compares and couples with that of Egypt, renders this almost 
probable, but if so, it only serves to prove him a pigmy in 
comparison to the giant builders of the Egyptian Pyramids. 

It is idle to attempt to offer even a plausible suggestion as to 
the form of the labyrinth which occupied the basement of 
Porsenna's tomb. It would be in vain until some one of these 
ancient buildings, from which we might obtain some analogous 
forms, has been identified with certainty, or until some 
traditions or descriptions shall throw further light on one of 
the most mysterious puzzles of antiquity. Concealment of the 
position of the sepulchral chamber does not seem to have been 
one of the leading motives in Etruscan burials. Protection was 
sought to be obtained by heaping vast mounds of earth over 
it, and protectingythe foot of the slope of these mounds by 
massive walls which could not be penetrated without a consider- 
able amount of labour. Хо secret attempt to penetrate these 
defences was possible. To reach the tomb the labour of a 
number of men employed for a considerable time was necessary, 
and іп a manner which would not be thought of among a 
people who had any respect for the graves of their ancestors, or 
any religious feelings regarding the sanctity of the tomb; and so 
far as is known this was one of the leading ideas in the religion 
of this people. Under these circumstances the idea that 
Porsenna erected the labyrinth for the sake of misleading 
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people, and puzzling those who were seeking to desecrate his 
tomb, seems hardly worth consideration. If he wanted to 
protect it he would have done much better to have built the 
basement up solid. With a hundred feet of solid masonry all 
round he might have felt perfectly sure this would not be 
attempted. Ву letting people into the basement at all he 
certainly ran some risk of some one finding the tomb, in 
spite of the most ingenious attempts to bewilder them. 

What Pliny tells us of the four labyrinths he describes—in- 
cluding Porsenna’s—is that they were constructed of hewn 
stone and covered with vaults Не does not seem to perceive 
much difference either in form or purpose between the Egyptian 
and the Italian labyrinths, though to us the one seems more like 
a federal palace and the other as if devoted wholly to sepulchral 
purposes. But the accounts of both that have come down to us 
are so indistinct, that no clear idea about them can be enunci- 
ated, especially as no remains of either are now known to exist.* 

The probability seems to be that the basement of Porsenna's 
tomb was occupied by subordinate sepulchres like the Regulini 
Galeassi tomb ;* or with chambers dedicated to sepulchral rites 
in some form we hardly understand. These may have been 
connected by dark vaulted passages in a manner which would 
be sufficiently puzzling to any one who ventured into them after 
their desecration and desertion, when their purpose or meaning 
was forgotten (which would have been the case long before 
Pliny's time), and so have given rise to the tradition of people 
not being able to find their way out without the assistance of 
a guiding tape. We know, however, so little about the matter 
that all these speculations are tolerably idle, and hardly worth 
discussing on the present occasion, All we really know—or 
seem to know—is that the basement certainly contained the 
sepulchral chamber, probably in the centre, but whether of 100 
or 75 feet in diameter is another question. Тһе rest of the 
basement, 300 feet square, was occupied by vaulted apart- 
ments, but whether sepulchres or chambers devoted to sepul- 
chral rites or ceremonies is not so clear. 

1 Omnes lapide polito fornicibus texti. | uncertain whether even the site, much 
—Ch. xxxvi. p. 13. less the form of the Egyptian labyrinth 
2 [n spite of the plates (1 Abt. 46, has been discovered. 


47 and 48) contained in the first part of 3 Canina, Etruria Antica, pl. 1. 
Lepsius’ great work, it is still very | li. ІҢ. Š 
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One of the many advantages of the mode of restoration now 
proposed, is that the petasus! no longer presents the insuper- 
able difficulties which most restorers have found in realising its 
forms. It was in metal, of course, but it is not quite clear 
whether it was formed with metal plates, rivetted together so as 
to form a weather-proof roof, or was composed merely of a 
series of chains used to support the ' orbis aeneus, but so frequent 
and so close together as architecturally to give the appearance 
of a nearly continuous roof Whichever was the mode of con- 
struction adopted, the term petasus could hardly be applied 
to any straight-lined feature, either conical or horizontal, nor to 
any dome-like form of convexity. In that case 'pileus, or 
some sort of hat without a brim, would have been a more ap- 
propriate analogue. Тһе petasus must consequently have taken 
somewhat of the form of a hollow curve, as shown in the 
diagram (Plate LX.). 

The distance between the central stele at the point to which 
the petasus was attached and the brazen or bronze circle which 
formed its outward limit is almost exactly 100 feet in a hori- 
zontal direction; and the curve which joins these two points 
forms the quadrant of a circle, as near as may be, of about 130 
feet. Without any contemporary example to guide us, it is 
impossible to say what was the exact form of the bells that were 
hung from it, or how they were suspended; but the intimation 
of a similar arrangement at Dodona, and the knowledge that it 
prevails in India and China to the present day, is one of the 
most satisfactory allusions in Varro's description. In India, as 
sculptured on the pillars of temples, these suspended bells are 
always represented as inverted cups with tongues or clappers, 
like modern bells, and that is the form they also take in China. 
But it is hardly likely that that was the shape of those at 
Clusium or Dodona. Most probably they were metal discs 
suspended by chains, which, striking against one another when 
'agitated by the wind, would make a sound heard a long 
way off? It supplies a meaning and a use for the petasus, 

1 xéracos, a broad-brimmed felbhat, formed with a hollow curve like those 
such as Mercury is usually represented so generally adopted by the Chinese. 
as wearing, and frequently found de- ? Discs of various forms are I believe 
picted on Greek painted vases, and used for this purpose in Burmah, but 
elsewhere, In this paper it is used — I have no certain information on the 
throughout io mean a circular roof, subject. 
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which without it would be wanting. But the knowledge that 
these bells were suspended from it, * ut Dodonæ olim factum fuit; 
gives to Porsenna's tomb an ethnographic, as well as an artistic, 
value, which it is almost impossible to over-rate, and, when 
properly estimated, may lead to the most important results. 

Hitherto, all restorers of Porsenna's tomb have considered the 
petasus as described by Varro, as quite exceptional and as a 
feature belonging to that tomb, and to that only. This it seems, 
however, can only arise from our ignorance of the early forms of 
tomb building; otherwise it seems impossible to account for 
the almost universal prevalence of the umbrellas which surmount 
all, or nearly all, the stupas or dagopas in the East. Ап 
umbrela surmounting a tomb or tumulus of any sort, is a 
singularly anomalous architectural feature, and one for which it 
seems almost impossible to suggest even the reminiscence of 
any utilitarian use. 16 is, besides, the most unconstructive 
form that can possibly be imagined, and consequently nearly all 
have perished at the present day. Either they were in wood, 
and have perished from decay or been blown down; or they were 
in metal and have consequently been stolen and appropriated 
to other purposes. So much, indeed, is this the case, that we 
should hardly know of their existence in India were it not for 
the rock-cut examples in the caves, and the representations of 
them in sculptured bas-reliefs, and in contemporary paintings. 
But these are quite sufficient to prove that no dagopa was con- 
sidered complete without being surmounted by at least one 
umbrella. More frequently they were adorned by three or nine, 
or any number, up even to hundreds, when in the seventh or 
eighth century Buddhism ceased to be an architectural form. 
It is true we can hardly feel sure how far the small stone models 
which are so prevalent everywhere in India represent real 
buildings, and in China the examples are so modern that they 
are hardly recognisable, though in India we have bas-reliefs 
showing umbrellas used for this purpose at a date long anterior 
to the Christian era and till long afterwards. 

None of the constructors of these Eastern petasi, or umbrellas, 
except, perhaps, in the сазе of that of Alyattes, seem to have 
adopted the eminently constructive expedient of the architect 
of Porsenna's tomb. Ву resting the ' orbis ' that formed its lower 
extremity on four angular steles or pyramids he secured a 
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stability that might have preserved it to the present time, 
had not the building which it adorned perished so entirely. 
It would be unreasonable to suppose this was the only case 
in which the expedient was used; but it is the only ancient 
one of which we have at present any certain knowledge.! 

The slope or batter of the walls of the tomb as shown in the 
diagram (Plate LX.), is between six and seven degrees, which 
is, as nearly as can be ascertained, that adopted by the Etruscans 
generally in their tombs, but these are seldom drawn with such 
accuracy that the angles can be measured with certainty. It 
is, however, near enough for present purposes; and any slight 
alteration would make no difference in the reasoning on which 
the restoration is founded. 

There is, of course, no direct authority for the Sphinxes 
which I have introduced in the upper part of the monument 
as figured in the Plate, but there is no sculptured ornament 
that seems more common in Etruscan design; and as appears 
from Mr. Dennis's work? none that could be more appropriate 
for a building erected at Chiusi. 

When all these elements are put together, as is done in the 
diagram (Plate LX), the result is a design which certainly 
is not impossible, and to me does not even seem at all improb- 
&ble. To many it must appear unusual and consequently 
strange, but it certainly is not without a certain weird beauty; 
and might be made even more so were more study and thought 
bestowed upon it. But this is hardly worth while at the 
present stage of the inquiry. The principles on which the re- 
construction is based must first be established, and it then will 
be easy to copy details and gather suggestions which will make 
it more worthy to occupy its place among the great tombs 
of the ancient world. 


SEPULCHRAL MOUND oF ÁLYATTES. 


There are not two tombs which, at first sight, seem more 
unlike one another than that of Porsenna, which we have just 
1 For a description of these Tees or Cave Temples of India, published con- 
chattahs surmounting Indian dagopas jointly with Dr. Burgess by the Govern- 
I need only refer to my works onIndinn ment in 1880. 
architecture, passim, especially to the 2 Etruria, vol. ii. pago 352. 
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been describing, and that of Alyattes at Sardis, as described by 
Herodotus. Yet, when carefully examined and studied by an 
expert, it would be difficult to find two monuments which are 
more like one another in all essential respects, and which 
throw more light on each other's peculiarities. Unfortu- 
nately, the passage in Herodotus,’ on which we principally rely 
for a description of the tomb as it existed in a perfect state, is 
shorter and less detailed than that in which Varro describes the 
tomb of Porsenna; but fortunately, in this instance, enough 
now remains to enable us to form a very perfect idea of what 
the monument actually was, and these confirm the measurements 
and details of the historian to a very remarkable extent. 

The great and essential difference between the two monu- 
ments was not in the design, which was remarkably similar in 
both, but in the material with which they were constructed; 
that at Clusium was of hewn stone, lapide quadrato, that at 
Sardis a heap of earth, убиа "уй, which makes all the dif- 
ference. The one resulted in one of the tallest buildings of 
antiquity, 450 feet in height; the other in one of the broadest, 
or a mound 1,700 feet in diameter, according to Spiegelthal? 
the one as remarkable for its vertical as the other for its 
horizontal dimensions. This difference of material is also the 
cause of the different relative durability of the two monuments, 
the hewn stone of the one making it a most desirable quarry 
for the inhabitants of Clusium, while there was no temptation 
for the citizens of Sardis to remove the worthless earth of 
which the other was composed. The consequence is that the 
one has been utilised to such an extent that even its site cannot 
now be ascertained; and the other is at this day so entire 
that its measurements can be ascertained with very tolerable 
exactitude. 

The dimension quoted by Herodotus is the extent of the base 
of the tumulus, which he says was six stadia and two plethra 
in circumference, and thirteen plethra in diameter. Taking 
the stadium at 606 feet and the plethrum at 100, this would 
result in 3,836, or a diameter of a little more than 1,200 feet, 
while Herr Spiegelthal makes it 355 metres, or about 1,175, 


1 Book i. chap. хеш. details here quoted are taken from this 
2 Olfers, Lydische Ktniggraber bei work, which is the only detailed ac- 
Sardis, pl. iii. p. 545. Nearly all the count yet published on the subject. 
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which is quite sufficiently near to justify our having every con- 
fidence in the information obtained by Herodotus, for he does 
not seem ever to have seen the monument himself, but to 
have trusted entirely to hearsay. 





Toms OF ALYATTES AT SARDIS, BY SPIEGELTHAL. 


The measurement of Spiegelthal was taken at the basis of 
the earthen mound, where it rises from the top of the stone 
terrace supporting it. Ав that is sixty feet in height, and has 
а considerable slope, it would have been considerably more if 
measured at its base; but where he got the measurement of 
1,700 feet diameter which he draws on bis plate iii. is not quite 
apparent. His sections do not bear it out; but all the plates in 
his work are on too small a scale, and not sufficiently detailed to 
be quite depended upon. It is sufficient for our present 
purposes to know that the base of the earthen mound is now 
so nearly what Herodotus stated it to be, and that it is 
bounded by a circle within which the base of the Great Pyramid 
could have stood. 1% was thus a large monument, as far as 
horizontal dimensions were concerned, though very inferior as 
to height, the altitude of the mound being only 142, and the 
whole height from the level of the plain being only 228 feet, or 
less than one half that of the Pyramid, while the material was 
so immeasurably inferior in quality, as scarcely to admit of any 
comparison between the two buildings. 

From a very early age the tumulus of Alyattes has been 
burrowed into in every direction by robbers in search of the 
treasures it was reported to contain, especially the golden 
bricks with which the sepulchral chamber was fabled to be 
constructed. In these explorations they did discover a sepulchral 
chamber, but whether it is that of Alyattes is doubtful. The 
dimensions are small, only eleven feet by eight, and seven feet 
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in height; and, though constructed with very perfect masonry, 
it seems a very small kernel for so large a nut. Nor isit situated 
in the centre of the mound, or even nearly so, but quite un- 
symmetrically about 100 metres from the central point, accord- 
ing to Herr Spiegelthal’s plan on plate iii; and altogether it 
looks so unlike what we should expect in such a tomb, that it is 
safer to assume that the real chamber is not known to modern 
explorers. If it were known with certainty it would be interest- 
ing, not only for its own sake, but for the light it would throw 
on the form and position of that in the tomb of Porsenna, and 
other tombs of the five-steled class, regarding which our 
knowledge is now lamentably deficient. 

The principal argament—as far as I understand it—for this 
being Alyattes’ grave—is, that on the roof of the tomb a layer 
of ashes some inches thick was found, which was assumed to be 
the remains of the funeral pyre; and which, consequently, must 
have been there before the mound was erected over the chamber 
—which, of course, they must have. been. But this would be 
equally applicable to a secondary interment, such as are fre- 
quently found in Etruscan tombs, and might very well have 
been the case here. It is situated at nearly one-half the dis- 
tance between the real sepulchre and the outer edge of the 
mound—assuming the real tomb to have been in the centre, 
and the whole diameter of the mound to be 514 metres, as 
Herr Spiegelthal states it to have been. In that case an exca- 
vation must have been made in the mound and a chamber con- 
structed—probably at the level of the rock—and the body for 
this secondary interment burnt on its roof before the ashes 
were placed inside, and the mound ‘made good’ over the 
sepulchral chamber. 

Even, however, if it were found, the sepulchral chamber 
would not be of such interest for us at present as the external 
termination upwards. This, according to Herodotus, consisted 
of five steles or termini (одрог) on which were placed inscrip- 
tions recording the mode in which the tumulus was erected. 
These have perished; but on the summit of the mound there 
still exists a platform of masonry about eighty-five feet square, 
in the centre of which there is now lying the terminal capital 
of a pillar. It is of a globular form, and nearly ten feet in 
diameter, and most probably was the central one, as another 
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resting also on a square! base, is found in the neighbourhood of 
the tumulus, very similar to it but veryanuch smaller—only one- 
fourth its size *—which therefore probably crowned one of the 
angle ones. Аз a square of eighty-five feet has a diagonal of 
120, this would enable the architect to place these at about 
the same distance from one another as the five steles on the 
100 feet ‘solum’ of Porsenna's tomb, and, except that we 
cannot feel certain whether they were square or circular, they 
may have been very similar. Nothing remains of the pillars 
or steles which these globular finials surmounted; they may 
have been built up of small stones, or even of brick, like the 
platform on which they stand, and stuccoed, and the inscrip- 
tions painted or moulded on them; but as nothing remains of 
them, and we have no synonym on which we can depend, it 
is idle to speculate regarding their forms. 

It is very doubtful whether we shall ever learn much more 
about the original form of the tomb of Alyattes than we now 
know. Тһе degradation of twenty-four centuries has obliter- 
ated its most prominent external features, and the ravages of 
the seekers for treasure have nearly completed the internal 
destruction of the monument. Enough, however, still remains 
to enable us to assert that a century before the erection of the 
tomb of Porsenna, there existed іп Lydia—from which countty 
the Etruscans are said to have migrated—a royal sepulchre, in 
many respects similar to and nearly as remarkable as that 
famous tomb. Both possessed the peculiarity that the principal 
feature of their exterior consisted of a group of five steles, 
though possibly differing in form, and it may be in use. 
But it is still a question whether the tomb of Alyattes was not 
surmounted by a petasus resting on these five steles,like that 
of Porsenna. My own impression is that this was certainly the 
case; buf in the absence of any direct testimony, either for or 
against, the analogies seem so remote that it is not at present 
worth while to insist upon them, When the subject is more 
fully investigated it may be otherwise, but at present it is so 
unfamiliar that it seems only necessary to point out that such 
may have been the case, leaving it to future inquirers to deter- 


1 From Spiegelthal's drawings, it is Dennis—from memory—thinks they 
not clear whether the bases of these ате square. 
capitals were square or circular; Mr. * Olfers, page 546, pl. iii. fig. 2. 
H.8,—VOL. VI. Q 
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mine as to its probability. Yet the universality of petasi, or 
umbrellas, surmounting dagopas, or simulated tombs, in the 
East, renders its existence here more than probable. 

It is unfortunate, however, that neither Herodotus nor Varro 
saw the tombs they were describing; had they done so, they 
might have mentioned many particulars which we are now 
unable to supply from the total disappearance of the one, and 
the ruined state of the other, of these famous sepulchres. 


FivEe-STELED TOMBS at PETRA. 


At Petra, in Arabia Petrza, there exists a very beautiful and 
remarkable group of rock-cut tombs, but so singular and unlike 
anything that is known to exist elsewhere, that no one—so far 
as I know—has yet attempted to trace the origin of their 
peculiarities to any known edifices, or to explain what the form 
must have been of the struétural buildings or tombs from 
which they were copied. То me it does not seem doubtful that 
their originals were five-steled tombs, the lineal descendants of 
those of Alyattes and Porsenna, though so modified during the 
six and seven centuries that elapsed between their execution, 
as scarcely to be recognisable. The form and nature of the 
rock in which the Petra tombs are excavated is another cause 
which has obliterated resemblances which might otherwise be 
easily traceable. 

The finest and apparently the earliest of these tombs is one 
known as the Khasné, the beauty of which has struck every 
traveller to Petra, and which has been drawn over and over again 
by Laborde, Roberts, and other eminent artists, and now fortu- 
nately is represented in numerous photographs which enable us 
to correct and verify the mere pictorial representations. Its 
architectural design is so elegant, and the details throughout so 
exquisite that it must belong to an early age, before Roman 
force had superseded Grecian elegance. ‘The Hellenic feeling 
is so apparent in every part that it must have been designed 
by Greek architects, and can hardly be dated later than the 
age of Augustus. 

The most modern is one generally known as the Corinthian 
tomb, whose architecture is so contorted and vulgarised that it 
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may almost be called Byzantine. Practically it is of the same 
design as the Khasné, but at least a couple of centuries must 
have elapsed before the elegance of the one had been degraded 
into the vulgarity of the other. Between these in age there is 
а third known as the ‘Convent,’ or * El Deir, represented in the 
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annexed woodcut. It is essentially of the same design as the 

other two, but differing in detail as in age. There may be other 

tombs in the valley, similar to the three just mentioned, but 

owing to the savage nature of the inhabitants of the Wady 

Mousa, no one has yet been able to reside there long enough to 
Q2 
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make a thorough and leisurely survey of the place. Laborde's! 
is probably best and most complete; but it is far from ex- 
hausting the subject, and leaves an unpleasing impression that 
many buildings may exist which are unnoticed in it. "What 
would be as interesting as the discovery of similar tombs would 
be the existence of others, so varied as to enable us to trace the 
forms from which these three arose, or what the style afterwards 
became. They certainly did not spring perfect, like Minerva 
from Jupiter’s brain, They must have had prototypes, but we 
search in vain, among all the drawings of Petra that are now 
available, for any trace of such a sequence. No one, however, 
seems to have visited the place to whom it occurred to look 
for them, though any educated architect must be aware that 
such a sequence did, even if it does not now exist, and most 
probably would be found by any one capable of conducting such 
inquiries. 

The first objection that must occur to every one that 
examines such a representation of a tomb as that in the last 
woodcut is, that there are only three, not five steles, one circular in 
the centre, flanked by a square one on either side. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that we have not before us a complete 
tomb either structural or rock-cut, but merely a relief of a 
tomb modified to suit its situation on the rock. Unfortunately 
the nature of the cliffs that surround Petra does not seem to 
admit of a tomb being entirely isolated, like the Kuilas at 
Ellora, and we have no remains of any structural example 
sufficiently complete to enable us, from its remains, to guess at 
its original form. Had it been erected in a cemetery or outside 
the city walls, the square of the base, containing the tomb, must 
have been completed, and such a lopsided arrangement as is 
shown in the rock-cut examples would have been impossible. 
It must in some fashion have resembled the nearly contem- 
porary tomb of Aruns, (query Pompey) at Albano (woodcut 
above), and so modified the Khasné would become a reasonable 
beautiful sepulchral building; but without that modification it 
is unconstructive and unintelligible. 

All the artists who have drawn these tombs represent the 
central circular stele as surmounted by a dome-like termination, 


! Journey through Arabia Petrea to Laborde. Translated, and published 
Mount Sinai and Petra. By Léon de by Murray, 1836. 
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because they have no idea of any other mode of roofing a 
circular building. But it is not so. The photographs prove that 
ihe form of the roof was decidedly a petasus, or hollow curve, 
as is distinctly shown in the last woodcut. There is the 
slightest possible excuse for this in the Khasné, for owing to 
the Greek feeling that pervades that tomb, there is a faint ogee 
curve in its roof. Its upper part, however, is a hollow curve, the 
middle straight-lined, and just at its base it scems faintly to 
become perpendicular. In the El Deir it is wholly a hollow 
curve ; and at its base—above the Corinthian entablature—there 
is a strongly-marked member, that may be a reminiscence of 
an ‘orbis aeneus, or something at least that had no synonym 
in Greek architecture! 

The most striking peculiarity of the square steles which flank 
or surround the circular one is the bent pediments surmounting 
two of their faces. Аз carved in the rock they look like parts 
of the broken pediments employed in bad Roman or renaissance 
work, but they are not so; they are not broken but bent, a form 
which occurs nowhere else that I know of except in these 
tombs, and must consequently have some peculiar local meaning. 
What this was seems tolerably evident when we try to restore 
the rock-cut examples to the form of the structural buildings 
from which they must have been copied. Unless the tombs had 
a back and a front of different designs, which is most improbable, 
the pedimental angle must have been turned inwards toward the 
circular centre. It could not have been outwards, or the rock 
sculpture would have shown it, but if inwards the building 
would present on all sides a series of architectural lines sloping 
downwards from the centre towards the outer edge of the roof. 
The architectural forms of the Romans would not admit of any 
petasus or any thing like it being applied to such a monument. 
But in the lapse of ages the forms of Porsenna's tomb may have 
become so altered, and the primitive meaning so obliterated 
and forgotten, that nothing would remain of the petasus but 
such a reminiscence as this. 

The tomb of Alyattes was erected between the sixth and 


1 Tho so-called tomb of Absalom at sidered exceptional and strange, but 
Jerusalem is surmounted by a strongly may now, if the views above stated ато 
marked Petasus, or hollow curved ter- correct, take its place among recognized 
mination, which has hitherto been con- architectural forms. 
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seventh centuries before Christ, and that of Porsenna at least 
five centuries before the earliest of these Petra tombs, and as 
they are placed 1,000 miles apart and belong to different religions, 
and, it may be, to different races, it can hardly be considered a 
source of wonder that such differences are found to exist 
between them. Similar transformations occur in all parts of 
the world. It requires for instance both study and knowledge 
to recognise all the parts of the Roman pagan basilica in the 
medieval gothic cathedral—but they are all there, and can 
easily be recognised by any one who will take the trouble to 
trace them back to their origin. When architecture is a true 
and living art, its forms change slowly but always gradually, 
and it is very rarely that you cannot trace reminiscences of the 
parent style among the productions of even the most remote 
and apparently dissimilar progeny. In this instance it does not 
seem to me doubtful that these rock-cut tombs belong to the 
class of five-stele tombs to which these and those of Alyattes, 
Porsenna, and Aruns belong, and that though vast gaps exist 
in the line of argument required to prove this, it will easily be 
done when once attention is fairly turned to the subject. 


Eastern TOMBS. 


Since the disappearance of Etruria from the map of Italy, it 
is in vain to look for any original or important tombs in any 
part of Europe. The Etruscans were the only civilized race of 
Tomb builders that have yet appeared in the West. Their 
kindred, the Pelasgi, it is true, indulged in the same kind of 
display to some extent, but we know so little of their tombs— 
usually called treasuries, that little can be predicated of them 
with certainty. The other tomb-building races of Europe never 
rose above the level of mound building, or of erecting rude stone 
monuments of the most primitive kind. It is true, neverthe- 
less, that the Etruscans, by their absorption into that ‘ colluvies 
gentium’ composing the Roman people, did so leaven the mass 
that we find the latter adopting to a considerable extent forms 
of sepulchral magnificence almost equal to those of their prede- 
cessors. The tombs of Augustus and Hadrian are splendid 
examples of this, and the Appian Way is lined with tombs 
of the most varied forms, and often of considerable size and 
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magnificence, but generally of the most varied and capricious 
forms, and based on no indigenous suggestion from which any 
systematic development can be traced. Generally they affect a 
circular form, like those of the Etruscans, but except that of 
Augustus, none of any size seems to have attempted to imitate 
the earthen conical form. | 

Since the fall of the Roman Empire no tomb-building races 
have occupied or become powerful in any part of Europe. The 
Teutonic and Sclavonic races never affected that class of magni- 
ficence; and though the Celts surpass these races in their 
respect for the dead, and indulge in considerable funereal dis- 
plays, their reverence never took the form of the erection of 
permanent tombs. It is therefore only in Asia that we can 
look for the successors of Porsenna’s tomb, if they are now to 
be found anywhere. That they do exist does not seem to 
me doubtful, but if the distance of time and locality is taken 
into account, it is hardly surprising that their successors are 
not at once to be detected, and even when recognised it is 
with difficulty that their descent is realised even by those whom 
long study has rendered exceptionally familiar with the subject. 

It does not, for instance, appear to me doubtful that the 
celebrated Taje Mehal at Agra? is a five-steled tomb, the lineal 
descendant of the tomb at Clusium. The four angle minarets, 
each 199 feet in height, have become singularly attenuated in 
comparison with those adopted in Etruria, though by a curious 
coincidence they are placed nearly exactly the same distance 
apart (300 feet), and adorn the angles of a platform containing 
the tomb, but raised only eighteen feet instead of fifty feet. 
The central stele has become exaggerated to a greater extent 
than the angular ones are diminished, and is surmounted by a 
dome instead of a petasus, It still retains, however, in the oc- 
tagonal form of its plan, a reminiscence of the circular form so 
usually adopted in European tombs, and does contain in its 
centre a ceremonial or ritual tomb over the real one which is 
on the level of the soil. In Akbar’s tomb? the distance in height, 
between the real and ritual tombs is eighty-five feet, though 
how far the practice obtained in any but the most magnificent 
imperial tombs has not yet been investigated. 


1 History of Architecture, by Jas. F., L. сй. page 584, W.C.'s 333, 334. 
vol. iii., page 597, W.C. 337, 9. 
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The building represented in the annexed woodcut is а more 
direct copy of the class of tombs to which that of Porsenna 
belonged than even the Taje Mehal; but from the long interval 
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Внпрривт LAMA TENPLE AT PEKIN, (From а Photograph.) 


of time that elapsed between their erection and the distance 
of their localities, the differences, in appearances, are such that 
the resemblance is not at first obvious. 
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It is generally described as the ‘Thibetan monument in the 
Lama temple at Pekin, erected probably in the last century by 
Thibetan Buddhists for the purposes of their worship. It consists 
of a central circular stele of white marble of considerable height, 
adorned with architectural forms as capricious and unusual as 
those of Porsenna's, as is almost certain to be the case where no 
utilitarian purpose interferes to guide and steady the hand of 
the architect. In this instance it is not surmounted by a 
petasus, though the form is very usual in Chinese temples, 
but the finial really consists of nine petasi or circular dises, and 
an upper one so adorned with the caprices of Chinese architec- 
ture as to be hardly recognisable. The four angular steles are 
octagonal in form and have no apparent use, except as architec- 
tural ornaments or reminiscences of earlier forms! 

In this instance the central tower probably is only a simu- 
lated tomb. Long before its erection the Buddhists had ceased 
to use the tumulus as a burying-place for the bodies of their 
illustrious dead, but had appropriated its forms to enshrine the 
relies of the saints or patriarchs of their church, as also to com- 
memorate spots sanctified by the founder of the religion and 
his successors. Whether the present dagopa is supposed to 
contain a relic or is merely a memorial tope no one seems to have 
had the curiosity to inquire, nor is it important that it sbould 
be known, as we know of no architectural form by which their 
destination can be distinguished externally. 

A more regrettable omission is that it is not hung with bells, 
which are so usual an accompaniment to the petasi of Chinese 
pagodas, whose tinkling at this day takes us back with almost 
certainty through 3,000 years, when this same class of music 
relieved the monotony of the architecture, and charmed the ears 
of the worshipper ‘at Dodona’; thus connecting the East with 
the West, and the present with the long-forgotten past, with a 
vividness and reality which can hardly be attained by any other 
means. 

It would necessitate a much larger space than is at all com- 


! Аз the photograph is taken exactly of the gateway. I have other photo- 
on the centre line of the group, and graphs taken at an anglo which show 
there is no atmospheric perspective in 16 as placed on an extensive platform 
photography, the engraver has under- - in the centre of the four angular 
stood the central tower ав forming part towers. 
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patible with essays of this sort to explain the peculiarities of 
these eastern tombs, and to attempt to trace their derivation 
from the mounds and structural edifices of the West. It would 
also require an amount of illustration to render their forms 
intelligible to those unfamiliar with the subject, which cannot 
be afforded in this place. All therefore that is attempted here 
is to indicate the path that others may follow, who may wish 
to investigate the subject more fully. It is enough at present 
to show that the design of tho tomb of Porsenna was not so 
exceptional or strange as it is usually assumed to have been, 
and that it may turn out—if the materials should exist to prove 
it—to have belonged to a class of tombs which were usual in 
{һе ancient world, and the reminiscence of whose form is not 
entirely 1086 even at the present day. 


JAMES FERGUSSON. 
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THE ISLANDS OF TELOS AND KARPATHOS. 


HAVING visited these two outlying islands of the Sporadic 
group last winter, and having spent in them over two months, 
I propose to put together a few notes on the antiquities to be 
found in each. "They are islands which are very difficult of 
access and rarely visited by foreigners, and are consequently 
peculiarly retentive of customs and myths which bear the stamp 
of extreme antiquity. Both these islands appear to have had 
a much more considerable population in ancient times than they 
have now, though much behind their neighbours on Khodes 
and Kos in the arts and civilisation. 

The principal feature of the small island of Telos is а pre- 
cipitous mountain which rises directly behind the chief of the 
two modern villages of the island, on the summit of which is 
а fortress covering a triangular plateau about three quarters of 
a mile in circumference; the foundation of the walls of this 
fortress are Hellenic, on which during the Middle Ages more 
modern walls have been constructed. Іп the centre of this 
fortress there stands an Hellenic temple now converted into a 
church, and almost buried on two sides by the débris of Hellenic 
masonry covered with brushwood. From the gateway which 
enters the walls on the south side, a broad approach with steps 
flanked on either side by huge blocks of stone leads straight to 
the temple; the form of the proaulion is easily distinguished, 
and the north wallof the temple is almost intact and built 
of neatly fitting stones without mortar of a coarse bluish 
marble. 

From a stone on the outer edge of the proaulion I took an 
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impression of an inscription which I afterwards found to be 
published in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell. iv. p. 43. m 

Also I took rubbings of some other inscriptions on the walls 
of the pronaos, doubtless yn¢icuara which were too much 
obliterated to be of any value. The entrance to the cella, which 
is now used as a modern church, is also preserved, and is thirty- 
five inches across ; the cella itself is covered with plaster in most 
places, which was fortunately sufficiently destroyed to enable 
me to see that the walls are Hellenic; it is five yards thirteen 
inches in length, by three yards thirty-four inches wide. 

The triangular plateau is covered with the ruins of Byzantine 
houses, but at the northern apex there still stands an old 
Hellenic tower of the nature usually found in the islands. 
From the wall which runs along the northern side of the 
fortress, another Hellenic wall seems to have started off at 
right angles, which apparently divided the plateau across the 
centre, and which seems to have run in the direction of the 
temple, but is now lost in the débris of the houses. On this 
side the Byzantine fortifications run much below the Hellenic 
wall, and in what is left of this latter, the existence of a small 
postern gate is easily distinguishable. 

On the fertile plain below the fortress there arc many traces 
of antiquity with marble bases of columus, some of which have 
as yet escaped the lime-kilns, marking the sites of several small 
temples; these have been converted into churches during the 
Byzantine occupation, but have since fallen into ruins. In 
one of these I found the following altar-shaped tomb inscribed 
KAAAIPOA (?) XAIPE, and this memorial tablet : 
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The Hellenic graves of Telos are curious and uniform, and 
constructed doubtless as the nature of the ground suggested. 
In two cemeteries where I excavated, I found that deep clefts 
іп the rock had been chosen for the graves, and at about ten 
feet below the soil which filled these clefts, we came upon holes 
chiselled in the rock in rows along the clefts. Each grave con- 
tained pottery of a rude description pointing to à backward state 
of art, numberless coarse plates were found in each, from which 
iraces of the feast laid out for the dead were not altogether 
obliterated, fish bones, remnants of eggs and figs being still 
preserved in some of them. 


KARPATHOS. 


On this island there are traces still existing of many towns; 
the first we examined is identified by inscriptions as Poseidonia; 
old inhabitants still call it by the contraction of this name Posin, 
but some years ago a name signifying ' drink' appeared objec- 
tionable to the sober-minded inhabitants, and they re-christened 
it, Pegadia or ‘ wells Неге there are evidences of pre-historic 
inhabitants, the graves of whom I was unfortunately unable to 
open owing to the presence of the Turkish authorities, but I 
was able to obtain a large stone figure of a female idol, similar 
to the smaller ones I found at Antiparos and which were en- 
graved in Vol. V. of this Journal, p. 50. Arkassa on the west 
of the island is likewise identified by inscriptions, as is also 
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Brykountios, or as it is now called Bourgounta, on the north, 
but a fourth town mentioned by Strabo as Nisyros cannot be 
found ; its site, of course, must have been one of the three other 
spots on Karpathos where ruins exist, par where inscriptions 
have not as yet come to light. 

Most of these towns have been roughly dealt with during the 
Byzantine period, when extensive towns and large churches 
were built out of the material at hand, Brykountios was 
apparently the most considerable town during both the earlier 
and later occupations, and as it was situated at the extreme 
north of Karpathos, about two hours distant from the Elympos, 
and several days’ journey from the Konak, we were able to 
pitch our tent there and excavate unmolested. 

The town stood on a high tongue of land jutting into the sea ; 
it had & good harbour before the ancient mole, traces of which 
are easily seen still, was destroyed ; the temples and houses have 
been so mutilated to build the Byzantine town, that it is next 
to impossible to form any conception of their extent. This 
town is close to the excellent harbour of Tristoma, and in 
ancient days must have been a great commercial centre. 

The rocks and cliffs around Brykountios are perfectly honey- 
combed with chiselled tombs of greatly diversified character ; on 
first seeing them I judged of course that they had all been rifled 
long since by Byzantines and Romans, but on closer examination 
we found many of them undisturbed, and as to some of them 
which overhung the sea and were difficult of approach we were 
the first to roll away the stone from the mouth of the sepulchre. 
Our finds in these tombs were perhaps not equivalent to our 
first expectations, the pottery for the most part was but roughly 
adorned, proving that Karpathos was in its best days, as now, an 
out of the way spot which had made but little advance in the 
arts, and the chief interest connected with the pottery I brought 
back is, that it is the first to come from Karpathos and from 
these rock-cut tombs. But the tombs themselves were extremely 
interesting, and the great variety of periods of pottery found in 
close juxtaposition would suggest that the graves had been used 
again and again, just as the graves of the Karpathiotes now who 
only allow their relatives to remain a year in the tomb, after 
which they exhume the bones, tie them up in an embroidered 
pillow, and throw them into a charnel house. 
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On approaching the promontory there stands an isolated round 
rock about thirty feet in height; this is entered by a chiselled 
passage with tombs on either side, and tombs above these on 
another level all of which are now empty, and would appear 
originally to have been closed by an iron or thin marble slab, 
for round each of the holes is a groove into which a slab has 
been introduced: close around this rock are numerous shallow 
tombs cut in the rock, some of which we found unopened, but 
they contained nothing but one or two coins which crumbled in 
our hands when we touched them, doubtless the obolos for 
Charon. 

Proceeding along the cliff we found tombs of every possible 
description, single chambers, double chambers, tombs one over 
the other, tombs with steps above them cut in the rock, as if 
for ornamentation, but the most frequent and those which we 
found the least disturbed were those constructed like this 
plan: s 








2 CHAMBER IP CHAMBER 


You enter by a sloping dromos with walls on either side 
chiselled in the rocks, in which were generally two or three 
tombs much ruder than those inside, and invariably containing 
ware of a much more recent period, Cyrenaic ware similar to 
what we have from Cyprus, and objects of pottery of rough 
material. 

After clearing the circular entrance to the tomb from rubbish 
you enter a good sized chamber. About ten feet square and 
six in height with stone benches round, all formed by chiselling 
the rock; the graves are to the right and left and are after a 
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uniform pattern consisting of a chamber cut deep into the rock 
with a terrace or bench left all round, and the corpse and pottery 
deposited into a sort of well which was sunk slightly below the 
level of the floor. These tombs were. closed with very large 
stones and covered with a thick cement, in many cases the outer 
chamber had likewise been entirely covered with cement, and 
sometimes we saw traces of patterns and writing of a late date 
in Byzantine characters. Only one very faint inscription appeared 
to be of a good period, and curiously enough it was to the 
memory of a man whose name occurs in an inscription built into 
one of the later churches, the name was Aidoios which I cannot 
find in any glossary of ancient Greek names. In another grave 
we found a marble memorial tablet in letters of a good period 
to the memory of one Menckrates, and in this grave we found 
a larger collection of pottery than anywhere else, no less than 
twenty plates, ten Jamps, several lamp feeders, and endless 
specimens of smaller articles. In one grave we found a pithos 
full of calcined bones, and in the middle of the bones a prettily 
executed mastos of black pottery. 

To return to the plan, the second chamber is entered by a 
low door, and in the divisional wall three feet thick are two 
windows, one over and the other beside the door. There has 
been a door between the two chambers, the hinge holes of which 
are still visible. This second chamber is considerably larger 
than the first, but is constructed on the same plan. The third 
chamber, which does not seem to have had a door or windows, 
contained tombs of a later date and was finished off in a much 
ruder fashion being very much lower, and as will be seen from 
the plan the tombs around it were never completed; there was 
а curious long tomb between the second and third chambers 
with two corpses in it, so that when emptied we could crawl 
through from one chamber to the other. This idea of connecting 
two tombs seems to have been of later date, for most of those 
outside were thus connected. 

On the spot on which our tent was pitched there was a quad- 
rangle for tombs, two sides of which had been beautifully 
chiselled out of the rock and furnished with two rows of tombs, 
all of which, however, had been opened; it was curious on a 
vacant space to see the chiselled plan of a tomb which had been 
designed but never executed. 
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Another class of tomb we accidentally hit upon consisted of 
natural holes in the cliff in almost inaccessible places over- 
hanging the sea; the entrances had been closed with cement 
and stones, and some of them contained as many as four corpses ; 
the pottery in these tombs was of the best period, big pithot 
with the makers mark on, and well glazed things, which as a 
rule had been rare in the chiselled tonibs. 

On the small island of Saria, which is separated from the 
north of Karpathos by a narrow strait, we found similar rock- 
cut tombs, none of which, however, had more than one chamber 
with a tomb on either side, and a narrow trench between. All 
these tombs had been rifled, but amongst the débris in them 
we saw more beautiful bits of pottery than any we had found 
in the unrifled tombs, On Saria there exists an old watch- 
tower with a curious water conduit chiselled in the rock leading 
to it; this tower was apparently built to protect the only fertile 
portion of the island. It was Ross’s idea that the Nisyros of 
Strabo was on Saria, but beyond the slight similarity of name 
there do not seem to be any other grounds for this conjecture. 


KanPATRIOTE DIALECT, 


As a field for the study of modern Greek manners and 
customs, with a view to comparing them with antiquity, I 
consider Karpathos almost unique; at their ceremonies con- 
nected with religious worship, deaths, marriages, and births, 
medical cures, exorcisms, incantations, and so furth, we came 
across things, by entering into the routine of daily life, which 
can have changed little during many centuries. 

Before going to Karpathos last winter a passage in Ludwig 
Ross's Inselreisen (which book contains the only reliable in- 
formation we have on this remote island) excited my curiosity. 
It ran as follows: “Тһе village of Olympos, or Elymbos, has 
about 250 houses, the dialect of the Elympites must be in the 
highest degree Hellenie, their ballads and songs so poetical 
that they often move the listeners to tears. I have heard such 
wonderful things related of them, that it was with great grief 
that I was not able to visit this place.' 

H.S.—VOL, VI. R 
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Added to this, former experience in the Cyclades had taught 
me that the existence of an almost classical Greek-speaking 
population in the remote islands was quite possible, so it was 
with keen interest that we took up our residence for a few weeks 
there.  Glossaries of words in use in out-of-the-way corners of 
Greece have appeared, but none, as yet, from Elympos, so I will 
here say а few words about the dialect, hoping thereby to 
induce others more compotent than myself to collect a glossary 
of these words and expressions, and to confer a boon on 
philology and Hellenic studies alike. 

For the most part the inhabitants of this village are a wild, 
uncultured race of shepherds, and their customs of great value 
to the student of folk lore and comparative mythology, and it 
was in the pastoral life of the place that we found most to 
interest us; about an hour from Elympos is a hamlet, or rather 
a collection of small homesteads, where the shepherds from the 
mountains pass the three winter months with their flocks and 
their families. Each homestead is constructed on the same 
principle as on the accompanying plan. 


SLEEPING PLACE FOR | WHERE GRAIN IS DEPOSITED 


SHEPHERDS PRIOR TO THRESHING 





(koiur reto) GRASS PLOT FOR GRAZING 
ы CALLED 
OTAVAOS FOR MULE 7 2 
КоуоХаа 
о о 
Lakkor 
Jupa Во&0тото FOR OLE THROUGH WHICH FODDER 


CATTLE IS PUT INJO MANGER 


сацхо TE 


The hamlet is called Stavlalonia, from the fact that each 
house has its ста?\ос̧ and its ddd, and in connection with 
this homestead there are several curious words. In the first 
place you'enter а 8ópa, not а тдрта, the usual word in Greek 
patois for а door. Then there is the 4Аєфаут:, а hole in the 
wall through which fodder is introduced into the manger, the 
KoroXeéía, а grass plot where the mule is tethered, and the 
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Лаккон, or holes in the ground where the grain is buried when 
threshed ; this, І fancy, is the same custom which they practised 
in antiquity when the holes were called epot. 

These shepherds call their mules ктўрата, or possessions, 
and do not understand the use of any such word as {фа or 
povXápia, common elsewhere in Greece; this use of the word. 
ктђрата is, I take it, of distinctly classical origin. Their goats 
they called y/dsa, or thousands, a word suggestive of patriarchal 
life and flocks which could not be counted for number; and in 
their distinctive words for goats they have many curious words, 
for example тоћмороўріа is used for goats with grey faces and 
ears, retaining the classical use of the word томду, which in 
the vulgar is always yapds. 

Képvoy is used to express a goat which is black Бећіпа ‘апа 
white in front. Is this word the same as the word Kópvow, 
used by Strabo, instead of mápvoy, to signify a locust? Again, 
they use words to distinguish goats, which must have crept in 
through a Latin-Byzantine agency ; for example, na£iXXáros, 
for a goat with reddish cheeks, the word на Аара being now 
only used in the modern language for a pillow. povecdpepros, 
too, expresses the same class of goat—the word poscis being 
unknown in modern Greek, but common amongst Byzantine 
authors, who adopted the Latin word russeus for red. 

They use the expression dm’ elxacpyod б;мАӚ, instead of the 
usual uè сиштерасиду, to express ‘I speak from conjecture.’ 
I don't think the form of the word edxacyds occurs in modern 
Greek ; еікас(а does, but I never heard it used in this idiomatic 
way which we find in Strabo and later Byzantine writers, For 
an apron they use the New Testament word Aévriov, instead of 
the vulgar тоба or 'wmpocÓeXXà, and the narrow alleys of 
Elympos are called bóuas, Now this again is а New Testament 
word, being used in the Acts for the street which is called 
' straight, and suggests a comparison with the celebrated oracle 
ёстаг pèv “Рфит póuy kal Аўхо$ nhos. 

A young man they speak of as #орос, ‘unripe, reminding us 
of Herodotus, depos aveiv, and Plutarch, dwpos трде губиоу. 

Kaváyıa is a word in use for caresses, kisses, which strikes 
one as а possible survival of the classical words, карат, 
xavdoo, to make a sharp noise; though this meaning was 


originally confined to the sound of water, there is no apparent 
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reason why, after the lapse of ages, it should not be applied to 
the noise produced by the lips. 

There is a place near Elympos where labourers are accustomed 
to meet together morning and evening, so that they may go to 
and from their work in company. Тһе spot is situated at the 
summit of a beetling cliff, and they -call it dvo8óxrp«a, which 
appears as if it was connected with the classical word dro- 
@pacxw, which was used to express the abrupt rising of a cliff. 
Na џебароџеу, ‘let us change places, appears as if connected 
with the classical word pe@dpyoow. Words like шкабёд for 
apt, early in the morning, and others of curious, and in many 
cases inexplicable, origin are to be found at Elympos. 

But the most curious thing of all in connection with the 
Elympitan dialect is the existence of а gamma which is 
introduced under circumstances which are at once suggestive 
of the digamma and its existence in real life. This gamma is 
especially remarkable in a dialect which drops the ordinary 
gamma on every possible occasion, for they say фтроа for 
Érpavyov, I ate, and #\еа for éXeyov, I said, ёо for éyó, and 
endless other instances. 

Before the word vids, a son, they place a hard gamma, which 
I have not only heard, but seen written in marriage settlements. 
A mother calls to her son Ги pov. Then this gamma is inserted 
after the diphthong ей: for example, they say титтєйүоце» 
and бойЛефуомеу, instead of тистейошеу and Sovrevouev. This 
gamma, I understand likewise, is found in the Cypriote dialect, 
though not in quite so pronounced a degree; wherever it occurs 
this intrusive gamma is always hard and perfectly distinct from 
the modern use of the gamma, and reminding one of the change 
which has made the Latin vastare become guastare in Italian, 
and gdter in French. 


THEODORE BENT. 
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A TERRA-COTTA DIADUMENOS. 
[Pr. LXI.] 


ТнЕ position of Polykleitos in the history of Greek sculpture 
is peculiarly tantalizing. We seem to know a good deal about 
his work, We know his statue of a Doryphoros from the marble 
copy of it in Naples, and we know his Diadumenos from two 
marble copies in the British Museum. Yet with these and 
other sources of knowledge, it happens that when we desire to 
get closer to bis real style and to define it there occurs a void. 
So to speak, a bridge is wanting at the end of an otherwise 
agreeable journey, and we welcome the best help that comes to 
hand. There is I think, some such help to be obtained from 
the terra-cotta statuette recently acquired in Smyrna by Mr. 
W. R. Paton. 

. But first it may be of use to recall the reasons why the marble 
statues just mentioned must fail to convey a perfectly true 
notion of originals which we are justified in assuming were of 
bronze. In each of these statues the artist has been compelled 
by the nature of the material to introduce a massive support in 
the shape of a tree stem. That-is at once a new element in the 
design, and, as a distinguished French sculptor? has rightly 
observed, this new element called for a modification of the entire 
figure. This would have been true of a marble copy made even 


1 М. Eugène Guillaume, in Rayet's 
Monuments de (Art Antique, pt. 8, 
pl. 1 (Doryphorus). The Vaison Din- 
dumenus is given by Rayet in pt. 4, 
pl. 1, and the De Janze bronze statuette 
in the Bibliothèque at Paris, in pt. 4, 
pl. 2. Of. Michaelis in the Аллай 


dell’ Inst. Arch, 1878, p. 5. Не gives 
the de Janze bronze in pl. B, the 
Farnese Diadumenus in pl. A, the 
Vaison Diadumenus in the Monumenti 
di] Inst, Arch, x. pl. 49, and the 
Doryphorus, ibid, pl. 50. 
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in the time of Polykleitos himself. But none of the marble 
copies of his works that we possess go nearly so far back. They 
are separated from him by centuries, during which some striking 
innovations were made. In particular a new canon of propor- 
tions for the human figure had been introduced by Lysippos, 
and this canon, which affected Polykleitos more than any other 





Тив Vaison DIADUMENOS. 


sculptor, had become the standard for subsequent art. The 
copyist of later days was thus in danger of incorporating the 
system of proportions in which he had been trained with the 
actual proportions of Polykleitos whom he was set to imitate. 
- We see this clearly in the marble statue of а Diadumenos from 
Vaison, in the British Museum. Тһе proportion of torso to 
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thigh is there the proportion introduced by Lysippos, while the 
shape of the head, the great breadth of the shoulders, and 
perhaps some other features are no less distinctly retained from 
Polykleitos. In such circumstances no two copyists could be 
expected to work alike, and accordingly in another marble 
statue of a Diadumenos, which the British Museum was fortu- 
nate in obtaining from the Farnese collection, we find much less 
of Lysippos. Тһе length of the torso and the thigh is more 
equalized, and we seem to be getting back nearer to the actual 
proportions of the original in this respect; since it can hardly 
be doubted that in the canon of Polykleitos a long and massive 
torso was as conspicuous a feature as was the long thigh in the 
canon of Lysippos. 

But these two statues though they retain much from the 
bronze original are yet far from adequate to convey an exact 
notion of its proportions and style. We must still look for а 
copy executed under more favourable conditions. In some 
measure we have that in Mr. Paton's terra-cotta. Тһе 
diminished scale would no doubt lead to error in some parts. 
But there are, here at least, no exigencies of material to call for 
modifications. In such details as the hollowing out of the pupils 
of the eyes, in the gilding of the diadem of which traces only 
now remain, and in the peculiar form of the nipple on the 
right breast, the artist has obviously followed a bronze original. 
It must have been from this motive also, I think, that he has 
worked over the whole surface with a fine ivory tool, so as to 
break, by an infinite series of scarcely perceptible touches, the 
light which falls on the figure, and which otherwise would have 
a glossy effect on the clay. One of the charms of fine Greek 
bronzes is the subtle preparation of all surfaces for the effects 
of light. I need not say that this is also опе of the charms of 
nature. We may conclude then that the sculptor of the terra- 
cotta was inspired by a work in bronze— not precisely inspired 
to imitate the actual surface of a bronze, but to produce by 
means of his own an effect, which he had observed in a fine 
bronze. 

А. few measurements will show that he was quite independent 
of Lysippos in the matter of proportions, and for this purpose 
I have compared the terra-cotta with the Vaison Diadumenos, 
adding also certain measurements of the Farnese statue to 
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confirm what has been said as to its being the nearer of the 
two to the original of Polykleitos : 





TELRA-COTTA, VAISON, FARNESE. 








Crown of head to below Nd " mU — 
Кн. i. ko ui z995 m. | 54" =1°373 m. 


Collar bones to top of pubes 4j" 110 m. | 31" =°530 ш. | 10$" z 428 m. 


Lenga of thigh asmarkod [| дана m. | 2972-508 m, | 16]*2 112 m. 
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Elhow toclbow .... T1 2:200 m. | 37" = '940 m. -- 
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In comparing the measurements of so small a figure as the 
terra-cotta with a statue rather over life-size, there is so much 
liability to error, that I would have hesitated but for the marked 
manner in which the terra-cotta inverts the proportions of 
Lysippos, and preserves those of Polykleitos. No error that I 
can have made will alter that fact, which indeed is apparent 
at the first glance. 

In the Vaison statue the massiveness of the shoulders and 
arms is a noticeable feature; in the terra-cotta it is even 
striking, so much so that it may be open to doubt whether 
there is not here some exaggeration. The neck is robust and 
very finely fashioned, forming a pleasant contrast to the too 
short neck of the Vaison figure. The head is practically of the 
same shape as in both the marble statues, and we may take it 
to represent the original so far. But the terra-cotta has this 
advantage that the nose is intact. It is the same long and finely 
formed nose which we see in the head of Hera from Agrigentum,* 
now generally accepted as one of the best, if not the best repre- 
sentation we. possess of a female head by Polykleitos. The upper 
lip is rendered with much the same effect as in the Hera. 
Throughout the figure the modelling of bones and muscle is 
carried out with great refinement as well as with force. But 
the artist is not responsible for a small part under the ribs on 
the right side. That with some other parts which interfere 
less with the artistic effect is the work of the restorer. 


1 Published by Helbig in Mon. del?’ Inst. Arch. ix. pl. 1. 
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In conclusion, I feel bound to approach the difficult question 
of the date of this terra-cotta, It is no doubt possible that it 
may have been made after the time of Lysippos by an artist 
who had the original before him, or perhaps rather some good 
copy, and who rigidly excluded from his view all his own special 
training, in such matters as proportion nt least. But there is 
а small bronze in the Bibliothèque at Paris, representing this 
same subject, which again shows how difficult it was for an 
artist living after the time of Lysippos to get away from his 
influence. And thus, while unwilling to call such an escape 
impossible, I would still prefer to think that the terra-cotta has 
been executed previous to this over-mastering influence. But 
how far previous? Between Polykleitos and Lysippos more 
than a century elapsed, during which period we may assume 
that the statues of athletes by the earlier of these two masters 
continued to attract the admiration of artists. If we must 
choose between the beginning and the end of this period, I 
would choose the end ; for this reason, that the terra-cotta seems 
to me to have a decided mark of the intervening influence of 
Praxiteles The manner in which the thighs are modelled 
recalls nothing so much as the Hermes of Olympia, In Callis- 
iratus! we have a description of a statue of a Diadumenos 
by Praxiteles, and if everything that Callistratus said was 
intelligible and true, we might suppose that Praxiteles also 
was among those who made a special study of the type of 
athlete by Polykleitos. So much at least seems certain, that 
the maker of the terra-cotta has engrafted on his model Dia- 
dumenos some of the manner of Praxiteles. For this among 
other reasons, we may perhaps be justified in assigning it to 
the short period between Praxiteles and Lysippos. 

To judge from the appearance of the clay, the figure must 
have been made in Asia Minor, and if in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna, where I understand Mr, Paton acquired it, there would 
be no difficulty then іп accounting for an acquaintance with the 
work of Polykleitos, since Ephesus possessed one of his most 
famous statues, the Amazon. 

1 Stat. ii, 
А. 5. Murray, 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM СОВ, &с. 


Last June I received from Mr. Newton a set of squeezes 
from inscriptions which had been sent him by Mr. Petrides, in 
order that if unpublished they might appear in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, As to their provenance, Mr. Petrides has 
kindly supplied me with the following information. They were 
sent to him from the island of Symi, and as far as he can 
understand they must have been found either on the island of 
Cos or on the mainland of Asia Minor, opposite to these islands. 
From the inscriptions themselves it will appear that this view 
is in part at least correct; for the inscriptions numbered 6, 8, 
9 and 10 are certainly from Cos. 1, 3, and perhaps 4, however, 
seem to belong to Rhodes: the rest bear no internal indication 
such as to enable us to assign their origin to any particular 
place. It is clear then, that the evidence as to provenance is 
not definite enough to override any internal evidence that may 
be inconsistent with it; but we are probably justified in assuming 
that the inscriptions come from the islands in the south-east 
portion of the Aegaean, or the neighbouring coast of Asia Minor. 
I am indebted to Mr. Newton for valuable help, especially 
in conjecturing the purport and locality of the Rhodian 
inscriptions. 

As far as I can tell, the inscriptions seem to be all unpublished, 


except No. 9 ; they are not, at any rate, to be found in any of the ' 


periodicals published at Athens, though these contain many 
that are somewhat similar, and obviously come from the same 
neighbourhood. If they are already known, I can hardly hope, 
working only from squeezes, to be able to add anything to pre- 
vious copies; but the risk of superfluity must always in such 
cases be incurred. It is at any rate less serious than that of 
the suppression of new and interesting matter. 
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l. Part of a subscription list of names with numbers in 
columns; remains of a second column are visible on the left. 
The order is roughly alphabetical The large number 12,000, 
opposite 1. 24, which also begins further back, seems to be a 
total Several names are new and interesting. Both from its 
form and Doric dialect this seems to be Rhodian. Cf Newton, 
В. M. Inscr. IL, ссехіНі. ccoxliv. (13 in. x 11 in.; height of 
letters, 3 in.) 


A 
ФРАГСРА AA 
TIMAPXOYYPEPAYTO 
-NYIQNOAYMPOADPOY 
5 3QT.AOY AAA 
АРЕ QNEYE.... ZAPEY 
K OOEZIA. AZOAPZIAAA P 
ТІМООЕОЕОЕҮФАМТОҮ А 
ТІМАРХОХАЕТҮКРАТІАА А 
10 ТЕЛЕ. BORNE EE 
TIMAZIPOAIZTIMAZIPOAIOZ 
ТОҮТІМАХІГОЛІОЕ А 
А TIMAPXIAAXTIM....OAIOZ А 
А TIMAPETOZANAZIKPATEYE A 
15 THAEMAXOZANAZIKPATEYZ А 
А TIMAXIPOAIZTIMOMAXOY A 
А TIMO . Е. ZTIMAZIPOMOZ 
ZA TOY . ENOKAEYZX STA 
TIMAZAPXOXEYOPANOPOX А 
AAA 20 TIMOTEAHZ....ANOPOS AA 
TIMOKPITOZ....AN..OZz 
TIMAZIOEOZ...... E. 
TIMAXIOEOZ..... AO.. 
MXX TIMAZICOAIXZIEPOKAE . € А 
25 TIMOOE...EP'I'A,.. 
TIMAPXOZIEP .. 
$IAOKPATHZIEPOKAE ^ AAA 
PIAOKPATHEIEPOMANEYSE A 
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30 ХАРМОКЛНЕЕРАТО.... Z АА 
XAIPEIOXFEPAIXTIOZ A 
TIMAPXOZEYOPANOPOZ А 
TIMAXIAAZEYOPANOPOZ А 


TIMOZTPATOZKAEIZIMBPOTOY AA 








3. Тшаруоу úrèp avro[0 
кай тд)» viðv "OXvuroOcpov 
5, ---от(а|боу AAA 








— m 
Тим4беов Gevbávrov A 

Тїнаруо$°Астукратба А 
10. TeXé[c]apyos КХеустратоу [А- 
Тдаесїтом< TuqiacvróNMos 

тод ТшшасиутбФмов A 
Tipapyldas 'Tup[acvr]óNMos А 
Tipdperos "Avafwwpárevs A 
Tyrkuayos ' AvaEupárevs A 
Tipactrodus 'Tuiopáxov A 
"T.só(0]e[o]e Тадатитбмо$ 

той [M]evokAeósg A 

Tipdcapyos Ейфрдуоров А 
20. Teporérns [E$óp]ávops АА 
Тимдкргтое [Eóop]áv[op]os [A- 
Тұласідєоѕ [— A- 
TepaclOeos [. å- . 

Тшас(тодмв Черок еб) А 
Тин406(ое "Tlepoó]d[vevs А 
Téípapyos'lepg[— A- 
Diroxparns ‘lepoxde[is АА) A 
Diroxparns ‘Tepoddvevs A 
ФХФфибав Nixo[S]ov[Ajov А 
80. ХардокМл}$ "Eparo[krcd]p AA 

Xaipews Tepatotrws A 

Tíuapyos Е?фрауорв А 

Тшауібас Е?фраиорв А 

Tiuóerparos KXewiufBpórov АА 
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9, А decree of honour and presents to some prince, (11 in. x 
16 in.; height of letters, } in.) 


KAIZTHZAIENTO 
ANATPAYAIAEAYT 
TOIPFOAITAIKAIPFPOSEN 
TAIANATETPAMMENOIEIZINAP OZ 

5 AAIAEAYTOIKALIZENIAMEAITOZA 
POPIEKOYEAYOTOAEANAAQMATOEs 
TAYTAAONTQNOITAMIAIEAEZOAIAE 
KAICPEXBEYTAXTPEIZOITINEXTOTE ҮР 
QIZMAAPOAQZOYZINKAIDAPAKAAOY 

10 SINAYTONTHNE YNOIANPAPEXEZOAI 
THIPOAEIPPESBEYTAPATPOKAHZANTIC 
NOYZNEAPXOZKTHZIKAEOYZIZMHNIAZ 
MENANAPOY 


Kal oroar èv тф (ерф T9...... ? 
дуауүрдуғав è афт(бу стер oi Xot 
mot ттоМтав kal трдЕез(ов кай ейергуе 
тағ дуауеураниеуов elow. дто[стєї- 
5. Лаг 86 аутф кай Ғала, дёмто$ а(иф- (7) 
goplexous dio. тд 8ё àváXepa тд èls 
табта ёӧутор оі rapiat. édécOar 8 
kai трєсВєотӣҳ треї otriwes тб те yj- 
фитра йтобФфооусиу кай rapaxadod- 
10. сш» айтду тў» ейуогау тарёуєсӣаг 
т) wore. тресВеота(1), Патрокћ ' 
vous, Néapyos КтточкХеоһе, Iepnvias 
Meváv6pov. 


The symbolical present of two pots of honey is very inter- 
esting, and I have not come across any quite similar form. 
May it be connected with the sacredness of the bee, as associated 
with Artemis at Ephesus and elsewhere! Unfortunately there 
is no clew to the locality. 


3. (a) The deities here suggest Cos, but such decrees as this are 
often Rhodian ; it is clearly a law regulating the sale of priest- 
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hoods and the privileges of the buyers. As there is no means 
of ascertaining the original length of the lines, it seems useless 
to try and restore the whole. (10} in. x 8 in.; height of letters, 
iin) 

AAAIOY А А ‘ А А 
\NTTPOSTATAI ... Healy mpoorarar.... 
ІКІАЕЕМОФОМТТАР.. N]icía, ЕвуофФу Пар-... 
QNOEZAIOOCANTO  ... wvos, Atójavros . . . 

5 TOIAIPHMENOIZYN . . тої aipnuévos од»... 
YAEKAATTIOYKAL тор ”АсиХат(оу kai [ras ‘Tyreias 
ТАХОЕҮАОРОҮМ" .... Gevüdpov. ... . 
АРІХТЕҮХАРІХТЕ ..’Apsoteds ’Apioréws... 
AITTPAXEITAEIEPQ . . . т]@ mpdoes tas iepal civas’ 

LU KAIHTTIONAIIEPEIA...... г... Мб.» 
TOIAETTQAHTAIA тої 8% таХдта...... 
АТТІОҮКАІТАХҮГ ..."АсАХДатіоу kai ras "Ys tetas. 
ЕРАЕҮМАМЕЕТО ... tlepwotvav (ото.... 

QNAEKATE* ...т]ф» 8 rares... 

(b) Forms and size of characters same as in (a), but style of 
cutting somewhat different; not so much so as to make con- 
nexion impossible, if otherwise probable. (10j iu. x 7 in.; 
height of letters, 3 in.) 

АПАГРАФАІКАТАс ... баурафай ката... 
ET'IKOZMHZIOZO  ... еті коситјсгоў... 
NOZAKOAOYONET ...-vos'AkoAovÓo от-... 
OYET'IGANEIAIKAI ... ovézióáveiat ка... 

5 BEIAIETIAEKAITAI ... mpeoBeias ете Bé кай тай. 


EQNTEKAITIMQ sesso Éov те кайт»... 
KTONATTOAOTIE — ...éx rv dmoXoyiE- . . . 
OXlENEZOAIA* 2..тр|оғ yevécbar $... 5 
MYPIANOIKEIX ‚.. puplav oixeia| Bar... 

10 KAGOTIAEHZZ 2... каботь 8 р... 
OAITONAEATTO 2... Oat тёр бе ато... 
KAAOZHTOIA ‚.. 5] ка Söfn те [ano . 

ОЕФАХЕТТІУ 


ЕЕМЕ 
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Here again the lines may be any length, and it seems im- 
possible to discover either the proportion of this fragment to 
the whole, or its probable position. 


4. Two fragments of a subscription list, which may or may 
not belong to the same inscription. The lines do not correspond. 
Probably Rhodian, like 1. (74 in. x 10 in.; height of letters, 


4 in.) 
Y X 


-EAIAPO 
Y HK 
AMAZ 
oz 
Y QN 
TOZ 
H 


10. 


N PE 

КА!ҮТТЕР 
СІКАНЕХІМАЛ 
N'EKOZKAIYTTE 
ZIMOYKAIYTTEPT 
APIZTOBOYAOYI 
ZANOIAAHEY 
KAIYTTEPTONTTAIA 
ANAPOYPIME 
CNTOZKAIYTTEl' 
EITOZAPETO 

kai Өтер 


. . сићѕ Ұша 
-меко kal ®тё[р 


. -ripou кай Әтер т(би та4боу 


"АристоВоФАоу 


.. сарда 


Kal тёр тфу та4б(шу 
-йр$роу 

vros kal ©тёр 

euros "Арето... 


The heading suggests at first sight @eds 7]óx[]v, but the two 
fragments cannot be read consecutively as they now stand. 


5. (5 in. x 10 in.; height of letters, } in.) 


EYKAEIAZTAX Eùrheias ras 
NIKOKAEYZT Y Микок\еўз yu- 
NAIKOZNIKAN vaixos Nuxdv- 
OQEYZMATPOZ Qeus parpés. 
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6. C£. 0.1.6. 6843. This is identical with another inscrip- 
tion, now at Oxford, but the lines are differently divided. Cf. 
also 10, where the case is the same. Certainly from Cos; 
вес 10. (7b in. x 5 ір. ; height of letters, $ in.) 


OEOIXTATPO Өсоі» татрФ- 


OIZYTIEPY ocs Umep ú- 
FEIAEMAP yelas Мар к 
OYAIAIOY ov AiMov 
ZABEINIANOY XaBeiwiavoD, 
YIOYTIOAE viod mohe- 
QEKAITEPOY ws Kal ryepov- 
ZIAZEYEP cías, evep- 
ГЕТАТА> yéra таз 
TATPIAOZ татрф$оз. 


The део} татрбовг of Cos are Asklapios and Hygieia; cf. M. 
О. Rayet, Inscriptions de Cos; in the Annuaire de l'Association 
des Etudes Grecques, 1875, рр. 272, sgg. where parallels will also 
be found for the titles used in this inscription, and also nos. 
8 and 10. For these titles, see also S. Reinach, Epigraphic 
Greeque, р. 511. 


7. (3in. x 9 in.; height of letters, yy in.) 
олүм АХ “ОмытДа? 

ANIKOMHAEYS à Nixopndevs 

KAIKAEYMAXOY xa KAeupáxov. 


8. C£ 0, 10. From Cos. (6% in. х 7} in.; height of letters, | 


$ in) 

OEOQ0ISZ Geoíis 
УТРООТЕТТЕРІ та|трасів тер» 
AZNIKIATOYA, 7 Jas Мика rod 84 
\ ОҮҮГОҮФІЛОТТА еру vio фдота- 

5 TPIAOXHPOQOZ тр:доз 1]pdios 
ЕҮЕРГЕТАДЕ evepyéra 82 
TAZTTOAIOZ таз TOMOS 


ХОТНРІА> сөттріаз. 


"> „~ 


- 
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9. This has been already quoted by М. Rayet, i.c. p. 828, as 
published by M. Foucart, Assoc, rel. chee les Grecs, p. 232 


no. 54. 


10. Cf. CLG. 6844, which is not, however, quite identical. 
Here, as in the case of 6, we have another inscription in honour 
of the same person, similar to that already published in the 
Corpus. (13 in. x 9 in.; height of letters, $ in.) 


ІПЗІСІЕ 
1EP. A. TAIO 
ТЕР, NIOV 
KAEITOVVIOV 
МОФОМТОЕФ 
KAIZAPOZOIA 
KAAVAIOV9OIAO 
3AZTOVAAM 
ОУФІЛОПАТРІ 
EVEEBOVEE 

ETATAZTIAT 
Of... HPIA 


Bevis тат |рфогѕ 

úr Jp [7] s] Гау 

E lrep[7: ]véov, 
'Hpa |eXeírov vio, 
Ее|офбәто», Ф Әо- 
кайтароз, ФАГо- 
к\аиёоио, pio- 
сеВ |йсто», бай(оу 
vi оў, Ф\отатр боз, 

ейсеРобҙ, «Рер 

y ]era tas татр 


8]os, [owr рѓа s. 


Cf. also Bull. Con. Hell. V., 1881, pp. 468, м0 M. Dubois 
there collects the references to this physician of the Emperor 
Claudius on inscriptions. Cf. Tac. Ann. xii. 61. 


11. A statement of boundaries. (13 ір. x 6} in.; height of 


letters, § in.) 


ETEP 
AOHNAIAO 
TAZET'ITY 
XANONTOZ 
AAEZANAPI 
AOZAEZKYPI 
OZOYIOZAIO 
NYZIOZEYO 
H.S.—VOL. VI. 


, 


то be] (теро- 

v | Абууаібо- 

s] таз етити- 

y xavovros (sic) 
5 ’AnreFavdpi- 

Bos ås kúpt- 

os 6 vios Ato 

views Evó- 
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РОЕҮМОҮК poatvou K- 
OAO9QNIO 10 охофалло s. 
ГТАЛАТОЕТТОА т\атоѕ, т46- 
AZ Р TO as Р, то [8- 
ЕМАКОЕМ t waxos, М e- 
XPITAZXA ypt таз ya- 
РАДРАХ 15 р‹'$ра$. 


In L 4 there seems to be simply a false concord; ог should 
we translate ‘daughter of the next of kin to Alexandris, which 
makes very bad Greek, but avoids the grammatical mistake 7 
For this meaning of бтитууудуен cf. érigáXXew in the well- 


known Gortyna inscription, 


12. Only partly legible; the letters given below are often 


uncertain, (9 in. x 13 in.; height of letters, } in.) 


EANO 
MENONYTOIQI 
AT'AHZIQZIOIETT 
INOEQNOIKON . ETABEBHKENEI 
5 BEBHKENMETAMQNXPONQIXAP 
. YTOYXAAKHNMENEIKONAE®II 
ТОМ. KAATTEIZ.IATAAMAAIEN 
TEIAEOYMEAIKOYZATONAZAYTO 
ВМІСІГҮМ.... IOITONNEONEN 
10 AXTEOMOPON....EXZQNET'AY 
ON: О, ОМ... AIONKAOIEPQ 


..-иеуоу Ward 
тар}атћ\аусіоѕ tor еті 
Tov Tov беду оїкор [ujeraBéBnxer el... 
5. BéBnxev per’ арфу үрбур yap... 
а]дтоў yaX«fjv меу elkóva édi[mrrov 
дүадша 
82 Oupedixods dryàvas aire 
уушлкоде...тбу véwv ёр 
10. ie UNO Lr 
каберб(саш. 


„ шн 


нле аа. 
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Apparently а decree of honours to some one, hardly a private 
individual; to judge from their character they are such as were 
sometimes given to the successors of Alexander. , 


18. (123 in. x 14 in.; height of letters, } in.) 


PAZZQNKAIE 
ZTTOYAHNTTOIEITAI ^ 
AITONAHMONEYNOIKIZOH: 
QNTTOAITQNKAIKATAMEINAZE 
ONTIZENINATTPOMETPHOHZITOZA 
ONHTATOYBAZIAEOZAYTOITPAMMAT 
EMOYAZOENQEAIAKEIMENOYKAIKO 
TOYZTITEPIEEXHKOTAZAYTONENT Q1 
ANTOZT!OPIZAITOESOAIONTON 
EAAOMENOIZTTPOXZTONBAZI 
T'PEZBEYONTTPOZAYTON 
EZATTOZTEIAANTE 
TAZATTOXPHZAI 
АМТТРОЕХРН2 
EIAEKAIEN 
АНМОҮОТТ 
ХНЕА” 





ёте) 6 Selva thv mów TOY 
‚ €b тірассоу kal «(феруетбу ёате\хеї 
. kal] овтойбуу moreîrat afer... . . 
. . a Tov бйроу cvvoixicOA[var ..... 
e. T]v томтду kal катареіраѕ. . . . . 
5. ...фр|0тисеу iva троретр@р сїтоѕ . . 
. . . той BaciNéos айтф ypdpparfa. 
қ ёноб dobevais Buaweiuévov kal ko.. 
. TODS mrepiec ynkóras айтду еу TQ . . . 
. AVTOS торта тд épddioy ЧЕ 
тоф pape BP aie mpos Tov Baci[réa. 
. of Г|тресӨеуоу трде adrov,...... 
Жн Ф атостеӘаут(е.......... 
A ERE. тас ётоурђсаі. ......... 


yw 
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EA dex E ER ау трде үрде(и,...... 
ұғатын жана» el дй wal %,....... 
E N NEN E Лл v.i a Setar nie kis 


An honorary decree setting forth the services of some indivi- 
dual in superintending the corn supply, providing ambassadors’ 
expenses, &о, 


14, Peculiarly confusing and difficult to read. The lines 
are visible; but owing to curious wear in cross lines, very fow 
consecutive letters can anywhere be male out with certainty. 
The whole could only be guessed at, so that remains might fit 
in, Some even of letters given below may be wrong. (10 in. x 
125 in.; height of letters, $ in.) 


EKI 
AAEZANAPON..0... ДАО 
TONTTEPIOAONEIKOYMONA'PXEZ 
TOY. EXTOA TONN... 
TONTOAYTOE! ЧЕФМО... 
TEOINONOEZEONKAIA.,. 
«5». AMEIGZ “МН, 
ZANTOXTOYGE ... AYTO. “AYP 
EY®... YNOYI . XXE “1Ф%МА 
10 МАН. О. HEAKTOTTAPAXPHM 
1A Y H 
IOXE 


e 


"Ал аудрор ...... 
Tov TrepioBovelkov 1, . . 
5. ris * aid — 
те olvov O[4]e[«]ov ка}. 
хрї]саџтоѕ тод 0e[o0] . . афто... 
Eb$[por]éóvov. . . . . - 
10. .... mapdypnua .. 


— — — а 
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An honorary decree in honour of some athlete, who had 
gained the whole ‘ period ' of victories. 


15. An elegiac epigram. (8 in. x 24 in.; height of letters, } 
in. in epigram, 1 in. in names below.) 


EI МНТРОЕТНМАЕФОА><Й)ГІО 
YIEZAPIETEIAOYZTHZANAOHNAIAOZ 
HTTATPOEEZATAGoOYBAAETOYZAFONAIZIOOANTOZ 
CFNHZIONEYAOTIAZAMÓEOETOETEOANON 

AYMAN AIOKAHE 

QoAX AEQNIAAE 

ANAZAPOPAZANAPOTEAHE 


вікбуа pntpds тфубе Өбас-- оГ 0 dy’ 456хфоі 
vles ’ApiotelSou стђса» 'АӨтраїдоѕ. 
fj, татрде ЕЕ dyabod В\ћастодса түоуаісі Өдартоѕ 


үзісчоу е Хоу/ас ашфёдєто стёфарор. 
Aupdy Arois 
Góas Aewvidas 
'Ava£aryópas *Avdporérns 


With these inscriptions were also sent two sketches of 
gladiatorial reliefs? Beneath the first is written Evdpé@n eic 
T)v Kô Пё тоў 'Izmoxpárovs (sic). It represents two gladia- 
tors ; one of them stands upon а basis on which is inscribed : 


АПЕАҮӨН 
“EZR 
AOYAOY 


He is clad in a close-fitting jerkin, and in his left hand holds a 
irident and rudis(?); his right is raised and apparently holds 
a round object; between his feet is an object which may be a 
net,as he seems to be a retiarius. То the right of his head, 
which has long hair, is the name KPITOZ.* The other man, 


1 I assume that they are reliefs, mosaics. 
but what they are is not expressly ? Second half of some name like 
stated; they may very likely be (Ақид|крітоз. 
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armed with sword, shield, and helmet, charges up a slope 
towards the first, from the right. Over his head is inscribed 
МАРІХКСЕ, 

The second relief, recorded to have been found in the same 
place as the first, represents one man, armed with sword, shield, 
and helmet. The name APOSINO® is written half on each 
side of his head. 

E. A. GARDNER, 
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JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES. 


Амоха the books of the Apocrypha two portions stand out 
in strong relief as bearing the marks of genius. One is the 
Book of Wisdom, with its sustained moral fervour and luxuriant 
yet devout fancy; the other, the noble tragedy of the Book of 
Judith. The latter work has the further interest of presenting 
а curious literary problem. Is 'Judith' in any sense history, 
or even based on history, or is it mere romance! Certainly 
the writer takes great liberties with facts. Time and place 
have to yield to the requirements of the narrative, Famous 
names are mingled together in extraordinary combinations. 
Nebuchadnezzar reigns over the Assyrians at Nineveh ; and he 
reigns soon after the Jewish return from Captivity. An 
Arphaxad rules at Ecbatane as king of the Medes. An 
unknown high priest Joachim is supreme at Jerusalem. The 
book opens moreover with a catalogue of nations brought under 
this Nebuchadnezzar’s sway; and the list teems with contra- 
dictions of history and even of probability. 


L 


Learned opinion since the time of Grotius! has been almost 
unanimous in pronouncing the book to be an historical romance, 
of the time of the Maccabees or later, wherein the writer sets 
forth in parable the hopes and fears of his nation, and stirs up 
his countrymen to heroic resistance to the oppressor. Opinion 
has been more divided concerning the precise date of its compo- 
sition. Dr. Westcott would assign it to the reign of Antiochus 

! Prolegomena in lib. Judith; simi- Uneanonical and Apocryphal Scrip- 
larly Mr. Churton, in his recent lures, 
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Epiphanes! Volkmar saw in it an allusion to Trajan's Parthian 
wars? Ewald's masterly acquaintance with later Jewish history 
led him to fix upon one particular crisis as suggesting the com- 
position of the book. That moment came when Demetrius П. 
surnamed Nicator (king В.0. 146—138, and 128—125), after 
first invading and conquering Parthia, had then himself been 
taken prisoner, and finally after ten years’ captivity, had re- 
established bimself upon the Syrian throne. In vain did Ше 
Parthian king endeavour to crush him. His hopes grew with 
his successes. He meditated the invasion of Egypt. Ho was 
bent upon recovering for Syria all that he and his predecessors 
had lost. То the medley of cities and populations which made 
up the Syrian Empire this reappearance of Demetrius must 
have brought the extremes of hope and fear. It unsettled 
everything for years to come. What if his wild schemes of 
conquest should be successful, and carry change and revolution 
far and wide? To the Jews and their Elders under John the 
high priest, it must have been a time of great alarm* They 
had almost forgotten the horrors of the reign of Epiphanes; 
they had recovered from their resistance to Demetrius Soter. 
The fierce heroism which had preserved them in those awful 
days had left a reaction behind it. Their energies had become 
relaxed ; and years of unbroken peace left them unprepared for 
the danger that seemed now to threaten. Тһе book of Judith 
(so Ewald suggests) concentrates the fears and dangers of this 
crisis into the form of an historical romance. The narrative is 
prophetie, symbolical; an allegory of the Jewish people, and of 
the possibilities of Jewish patriotism, if in the hour of uttermost 
calamity it were true to the national faith, true to the Mosaic 
covenant. То Israel, if penitent and believing, God's promise 
still was stedfast, that “опе should chase a thousand, and two 
put ten thousand to flight.’ ° 

The names employed in the story do but slightly veil the 
personality of the principal figures. Nebuchadnezzar, the proud 
and mighty tyrant, whose throne (in defiance of all historical 
facts) is placed at Nineveh after the Jewish Return,—who plans 


1 Dictionary of the Bible, зл. 3 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iv. 
Judith, р. 618, foll. 
? Seo Winer's ARealscürterbtch, s.v. * Ewald, Geschichte, iv. p. 451. 
x Deuteronomy xxxii. 30. 
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ambitious schemes of conquest, and is enraged when the vassal 
peoples refuse the help he demands for his war against ‘ Arphax- 
ad, king of the Medes, —who determines therefore not only to 
destroy Arphaxad, but to reduce to submission all the countries 
round about,—he is Demetrius Nicator, as he appeared to the 
excited imagination of a Hebrew patriot. By the Biblical term 
* Medes' the writer signified the Parthians; while the similar 
sounding name Arphaxad is borrowed from Genesis ! to indicate 
the dynasty of the Arsacide. -The name of Joachim with his 
friends at Jerusalem scarcely veils the person of John Maccabeus 
and the national council. Slight as the writer's regard may be 
for historical facts, the whole book is true to the spirit of the 
time. Тһе entire career of Demetrius, his early victories over 
Parthia, his long exile, his final recovery of the throne, are all 
gathered up into one point, and he figures as an ambitious, 
overbearing tyrant. Тһе danger of the Jewish people in the 
presence of his power, and the need of primitive piety and even 
more than primitive courage to ward it off, are thrown into 
dramatic form in the expedition of Holofernes, the invasion of 
Palestine, the heroic design and victorious deliverance of Judith. 
And Judith herself is, what her name implies, ‘the daughter of 
Judah, the people of Israel the spouse of Jehovah. A widow 
she is, but beautiful to look upon, and as pious as she is fair ; 
like Jerusalem, bereaved of her ancient glories, yet still not lost 
to hope. Another Deborah, she will arise “а mother in Israel,’ 
to encourage the people of God; like Jael, she will slay the 
enemy of God in the tent; another Miriam, she breaks forth. 
into singing at the discomfiture of the hosts of the aliens. 
Such, in brief, is the combination suggested by Ewald. 
Perhaps the great German scholar goes too far in attempting 
so minutely to fix the date of the book, It may be urged that 
Demetrius IL was not so terrible to the Jews as this view of 
the case implies. His restored reign lasted four years at most; 
and all the time he was harassed by conspiracies and rebellions. 
We do not hear of his taking any action against the Jews. We 
might think the sending out of Holofernes bears more resem- 
blanee to the expedition of Nicanor under Demetrius Soter, 
which was so gloriously defeated by Judas Maccabeus. The 


3 xi. 12, 2 1 Maveabeos vii, 
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recollection of that victory must, one would think, have been 
fresh in the memory of the writer of Judith. One name at all 
events there is in the book which is not Jewish, and was 
unlikely to be known to Jewish ears; but which connects tho 
authorship with the recollections of the reign of Demetrius I.,— 
this is the name of the second figure of the tragedy, Holofernes, 
Тһе name is found nowhere outside the dynasty of Cappadocia. 
And the most famous prince of the name was а woll-known 
friend of Demetrius I., the features of whose character, so far as 
we know them, agree with the portraiture of Holofernos. 

This coincidence has not escaped the attention of Ewald;! the 
first readers of the book of Judith (he argues) would inevitably be 
struck by the name Holofernes, and would think of the friend 
of Demetrius Soter, and thereby would have a clue to the 
symbolical meaning of the whole story. 

Before I had come across Ewald’s remarks, or indeed had read 
any criticism of the book of Judith, I had been led to a similar 
conviction concerning its origin; but I reached the same goal 
with Ewald by a very different route. It is to my own 
starting point that I ask leave now to transport the 
reader. 


п. 


Upon a certain spring morning, about Easter 1765, three 
travellers might have been seen toiling along the slopes of 
Mount Mycalé in Asia Minor, under the guidance of a Greek 
peasant at whose house they had slept the night before in the 
Turkish village of Kelebesh. After an hour's climb they reach 
the citadel of the ancient Ionian city of Ргіепё. One of the 
party is Richard Chandler, а young Oxford scholar in his twenty- 
seventh year, who has been sent into Greece by the Society of 
Dilettanti on a mission of arcbzeological discovery. His com- 
panions are Revett, the architect— well-known afterwards as the 
collaborateur of ‘Athenian’ Stuart in editing the Antiquities 
of Athens—and M. Pars, a young artist. Chandlers book of 
travels gives а charming narrative of his tour, and from it 
we may take his account of this morning's trip? 


t Ibid, р. 021, nots. and Greece, edited by N. Revett, Es., 
2 Chandlers Travels in Asia Minor vol i. pp. 199, foll. 
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‘Our guide led us first through the village up to the acropolis 
or citadel; the ascent lasting an hour, the track bad, by breaks 
in the mountain and small cascades, We then arrived on a 
summit of Mycalé, large, distinct, and rough, with stunted trees 
and deserted cottages, encircled, except toward the plain, by an 
ancient wall This had been repaired, and made tenable in a 
later age by additional outworks. A steep, high, naked rock 
rises behind; and the area terminates before in a most abrupt 
and formidable precipice, from which we looked down with 
wonder on the diminutive objects beneath us. Тһе massive 
heap of a temple below appeared to the naked eye but as 
chippings of marble. That heap was the ruined temple of 
Athené Polias at Prienà. 

This building is one of the few Greek temples of which the 
precise date is fixed by written testimony. One of the marble 
blocks which formed the entrance is inscribed with the following 
words in large, handsome characters : ‘ Alexander dedicated this 
temple to Athené Polias.’ We are left in no doubt as to who 
is meant by ‘ Alexander.’ Apart from other indications which 
are decisive, there is а story quoted by Strabo from an earlier 
historian, that when Alexander the Great visited Ephesus after 
his first victory over the Persians at the river Granicus, he 
found the Ephesians rebuilding tbeir famous temple, which the 
insane ambition of Herostratus had burned down on the night 
of Alexander's birth. It was now nearly complete when 
Alexander offered to defray the entire cost of it upon con- 
dition that he might inscribe his name upon it as the dedicator. 
The Ephesians adroitly veiled their refusal under the flattering 
plea that ‘it was not proper for a god to dedicate temples to 
the gods’? Тһе Prienians, more obsequious or perhaps less 
wealthy, must have accepted a similar offer from the conqueror, 
whose dedication was the first inscription engraved upon the 
newly erected walls. This interesting marble may be seen any 
day in the Mausoleum Room in the British Museum. 


1 Bóckh's Corpus Inscriptionum Gras- 
carum, No. 2904 : BaciAebs "АЛбТанброз 
àvéðnre by ғаз, "Абууаір Помм&5‹. Com- 
pare Droysen, Hellenismus, i. 1, p. 
202. 

2 Strabo, xiv. p. 640: "АА аудроу 
8) rois "Ефесіше бтосхФоба тӛ уеуоубта 


kal rà ШАЛоута àvardpara, %0 d те 
the бтгурафһ abrb» Exe, robs 58 uh 
ёделўса . . . rait те (å 'Apreulbu- 
pos) тӛ» сітбрта тӛ Ефесішу трӛз тӛу 
BaciXéa, ús ob трёто: беф бєдїў дуабі- 
para тараткеоф гу, 
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Chandler proceeds to describe his descent by а winding path 
down the precipice to the city: ' The steps cut in the rock 
were narrow, the path frequently not wider than the body, and 
so steep as scarcely to allow a footing. The sun shone full 
upon us, and was reverberated by the rugged side of the 
mountain to which we leaned, avoiding as much as possible the 
frightful view of the abyss beneath us, and shrinking from 
the brink. The long-continued descent made the whole frame 
quiver” It would seem that Chandler was an indifferent 
mountaineer; and indeed his biographer bluntly describes him 
as ‘round, and considerably below the standarl' in height! 
But he was a splendid scholar, whose services to Greck learning 
have not yet been sufficiently recognised? Arrived at the 
temple-site below, the three travellers proceeded to examine 
the ruins; these lay around in picturesque confusion, bare of 
any covering of earth, just as they had fallen centuries before, 
perhaps shaken down by an earthquake. Chandler made 
memoranda, and copied inscriptions; Revett measured and took 
notes of the architectural remains ; Pars, the artist, made sketches 
of the scene. The results of their labour may be found in 
Part i of the Antiguities of Ionia, published in 1709, giving 
views of the locality, descriptions and plates of the architecture, 
and copies of several inscriptions. When we remember that 
these ruins contained the tolerably complete remaius of a 
temple whicb, though small, was one of the finest specimens 
of Ionio architecture in existence, it is almost incredible that 
over a century was allowed to pass before any attempt was 
made to explore the ruins, and to recover and preserve from 
among them the most important relics of art which there lay 
hid. 

In the winter of 1868 the same Society, which had sent out 
Chandler and Revett, at length commissioned Mr. Pullan to go 
out and explore the ruins. Excavation there needed none. 
The moving of the huge blocks of marble, the packing and 
transporting of fragments of statuary, architecture and inscrip- 
tions, this was all that was required; and it was done with due 


Biography by Archdeacon Churton, tions previously edited by Chandler, 
prefixed to the Travels. and I have seldom found his copy to 

2 It has often fallen to my task to require any alteration, whether in the 
verify the readings of Greek inscrip- жау of addition or correction. 
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skill and care. The marbles were shipped to England, and 
now form part of the treasures of the British Museum. Тһе 
chief results of Mr. Pullan's researches are given in Part iv. of 
the Antiquities of Ionia. i 

I have been assured by Mr. C. T. Newton, who visited Prienè 
in 1869 and 1870, аз а member of the Society of Dilettanti, 
that when the site had been cleared by Mr. Pullan, the ruin 
was still very beautiful The more interesting indeed of the 
sculptured marbles had been removed, and nearly all the in- 
scribed blocks. But their removal had relieved the site of 
much that merely encumbered it. Тһе platform was now clear; 
and the marble pavement of the temple, in good preservation, 
was free of rubbish. The lower portions of the walls and of 
many columns were standing in their original position, and 
made it easy for the beholder to reconstruct in fancy the ancient 
proportions of the building. On the floor of the pavement 
there still remained the lower courses of the pedestal, upon 
which had stood the image of Athena herself, a statue of 
which the traveller Pausanias (in the second century A.D.) 
records his admiration? ‘You would be charmed with the 
temple of Athené at Priené in particular, on account of her 
statue.’ In front of the pedestal a semicircular groove in the 
pavement on either side marked the position of the barrier, or 
screen, with its metallic gates, which forbad the approach of 
intruding steps. All this, and more, was still there, as Mr. 
Pullan’s photographs and plans testify to those who had not 
the good fortune to see the ruin in 1870.2 

It is sad to think that the intelligent interest shown in 
a ruin by Western archaeologists has usually the effect of 
hastening its utter destruction. No sooner had the English 
explorers bidden farewell to Prien’, than the stonemasons of 
the nearest Greek village established themselves among the 
ruins, and began to work up into doorsteps, or tombstones,’ 
those beautiful marble blocks which had been shaped and 
dressed by the Greek workmen of Alexanders age. The 
temple ruins became now a convenient quarry. In particular 

? Pausanias, vii. б, $ 3: лобеу 3 2 See the interesting account of 
а» xal тф dy "Ерибраіу "Нраклеіф xal —Prienb and the beautiful views given 
Абңуйз TQ ev Пріфур vag, тобте wey by Rayet et Thomas, Milet et le Golfe 
тоб é&ydAuaros Évexa, 'HpaxAelg 2% — Latmiügue, Paris, 1877-1880. 
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the large blocks which composed the ancient pedestal of the 
goddess were one by one dislodged from their place; and 
within a few months only four of them remained in their 
ancient position іп the centre of the pedestal. 

On а Saturday in April 1870, Mr. A. О. Clarke, an Englishman 
residing in the neighbourhood, paid a visit to the ruins. They 
were not new to him, as twelve months before lie had been there 
and had carefully examined the work then progressing under 
the guidance of Mr. Newton and Mr.Pullan. At this second 
visit he was accompanied by his wife and niece; and upon 
entering within the temple ruins, he noticed at once the work 
of destruction which had begun upon the pedestal While he 
stood amid its upturned blocks, his eye was caught by a coin 
lying at his feet. He at once picked it up, and cleansed it; 
and found it to be of silver, and inscribed with the name of 
Orophernes. The idea then struck him that the coin had been 
turned up from under the marbles of the pedestal; and he 
conceived the wish to remove and examine the four blocks 
which still remained in situ. Two masons at work among the 
ruins were soon employed at the task; their crowbars soon 
removed the first stone of the four, and under it was found 
a silver coin similar to the one already picked up. A second 
stone was dislodged, with a similar result, The removal of the 
other two blocks brought no more coins to light; but under 
them were found portions of a golden chaplet of olive leaves, 
and other objects of value. A search among the rubbish for 
more coins was attended with no further success, although two 
or three Greeks from Kelebesh, who had come to Priené to sce 
Mr. Clarke, joined in the task; while some Yuruks from the 
hill side, attracted by the good luck of the Franks whom they 
saw examining the ruins, all joined in the general search. At 
length Mr. Clarke and his party went away, with the three 
coins and other objects.” 


1 M. Rayet says (ibid. vol. ii. p. 2) 
that as late as 1874 he proposed 
to the authorities of the Louvre to 
secure for the French nation various 
architectural fragments of great beauty 
even then remaining amid the ruins. 
Mis suggestion received mo attention, 
and most of the marbles he spoke of 


аге now destroyed. 

3 These details we learn from the 
letter of Mr. Clarke himself to Gen. 
Fox, published by Mr. C. T. Newton in 
his paper * On an inedited Tetradrachm 
of Orophernes 11.,' in the Numismatic », 
Chronicle, New Series, xi. p. 19. 
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This happened on the Saturday. Тһе next day being Sunday, 
all the inhabitants of Kelebesh, men, women, and children, 
sallied forth to Priené, bent on the discovery of treasure. So 
sure were they that it was to be found, that two Jews followed 
them, armed with a free supply of ready cash to purchase any 
bargains that might be turned up. The ruined temple was 
thus handed over to а rapacious mob. Pickaxe, lever, crowbar 
were brought to work, to upturn, to dislodge, to thrust aside 
whatever might be thought to conceal treasures. Тһе scarch, 
so insanely attempted, had no other result than to spoil the 
beauty of the ruins; nothing whatever was found. On the 
Monday following, however, the Greek masons who had assisted 
Mr. Clarke, in looking over the rubbish near the pedestal, found 
a further fragment of a gold chaplet, and two more coins like 
the others, making five in all A sixth was subsequently 
purchased by Mr. Newton at Priené, but was unfortunately 


- lost. 


One of these coins, which were in excellent preservation, is 
now in the British Museum, and is photographed in Mr. Head's 
Coins of the Ancients, Plate 51, No. 23. It is a silver tetra- 
drachm (the equivalent of a four-franc piece), and is described 
in numismatic terms as follows :— 

Obverse—Male head to right, beardless, and bound with 
a fillet. 

Reverse.—BAZIAEQE OPOPEPNOY NIKHoPoy (King 
Orophernes the victorious). The legend surrounds a figure of 
Victory moving to left, and clad in a tunic that reaches her 
feet; she holds in her right hand a wreath, in her left a palm 
branch. In front of her is an owl standing on an altar, perhaps 
in allusion to the goddess Athené. 

Who is this Orophernes 7. 

It is beyond question that the prince who struck these coins 
is Orophernes IL, King of Cappadocia. He was brought into 
singular relations with the city of Priené, and his adventures 
made a deep impression upon the political world of his day. 
The historian Polybius appears to have related them with much 
detail Не was a contemporary of Orophernes, and was living 
at Rome when the disputes about the Cappadocian succession 
"were being discussed in the senate, and he was fully acquainted 
with the intrigues that were going on respecting it among the 
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leading Roman politicians. Unbappily a great part of his 
narrative is extant only in extracts and fragments. But I think 
it evident that all the statements about Orophernes in Diodorus 
Sieulus and others, came straight from Polybius, and may 
therefore be fully believed. 

We are told that Antiochis, the wife of Ariarathes IV., King 
of Cappadocia, disappointed at having no heir, imposed upon 
her husband two pretended sons, of whom this Orophernes was 
one. Some years later, however, she gavo birth to a legitimate 
heir, who afterwards succeeded his father as Ariarathes V, 
Upon the birth of her child, Antiochis confessed to hor husband 
the true facts of the case, and arranged to exclude the two 
other princes from the succession. One of them upon a con- 
venient pretext was despatched to Rome, and seems never to 
have been heard of afterwards. Тһе other, Orophernes, was 
sent into Ionia, where he was brought up amid surroundings of 
ease and luxury, which seemed likely to stifle any aspirations 
to the Cappadocian throne  Ariarathes V. accordingly suc- 
ceeded his father В.С. 162. But at once Orophernes came forth 
from retirement as a pretender to the throne; his claim being 
supported by the Syrian monarch Demetrius Soter, who had 
a personal grudge against Ariarathes for refusing his sister in 
marriage It is also said that Demetrius accepted large gifts 
and larger promises from his protégé. The result was that 
Ariarathes was driven from his kingdom, and Orophernes 
enthroned in his place, B.C. 1585  Ariarathes, who is described 
as an excellent and cultivated prince, hastened to Rome to lay 
his grievances before the senate; and he was followed thither 
by envoys from Demetrius Soter, and also from Orophernes. 
The latter sent valuable presents to Rome, and endeavoured to 
secure interest in every possible way. Polybius was at Rome 
at the time, and the account he gives of these transactions is 
not creditable to Roman diplomacy The case of Ariarathes 
was а good one; but he stood alone, and perhaps had not, when 
coming to Rome, “раб money in his purse. Тһе envoys of 
Demetrius lied without scruple. Orophernes made interest by 
his gifts. The result was such as might be expected—an 


1 Athen. x. 440, expressly citing 2 Justin, xxxv. 1; Appian, Syr. 47. 
Polybius as his authority; Diod. Sic. 3 Diod, Sic. xxxi. 43, 
xxxi 28. * Polyb. xxxii. 20, 
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unworkable compromise. Ariarathes was restored) but not 
to an undivided rule. Orophernes was to have a share in 
the kingdom, the territory of Cappadocia being perhaps divided 
between them? This happened 5.c. 157. The unnatural scheme 
did not last long. From the first there began to be disputes 
between the two kings, ending in the final expulsion of 
Orophernes amid the execration of his subjects, whom he had 
alienated by avaricious extortion to gratify his own indulgence, 
and to reward his patrons? 

Certainly Polybius, who knew the facts, described the cha- 
racter of Orophernes in no pleasing terms. Brought up in 
lonia, an exile and a pretender, he early developed the vices 
of an adventurer. In public life he was unscrupulous; as a 
ruler, selfish and extortionate; in private, a hard drinker. His 
portrait on the coins is finely modelled, and does not conflict 
with this view of his character. It is the portrait of a hand- 
some, clever, and capable man, young in years, but not in 
experience of the world. His chin is unbearded, but his 
forehead is lined with care. The fine profile bespeaks a 
resolute will and energetic purpose. The nostril is delicately 
moulded, and, like the mouth, suggests a nature sensitive to 
pleasure though refined in taste ; but the lower lip has a sensual 
expression, and there is a certain restlessness and impatience 
marked upon the. whole face, which suits well with his 
chequered career.‘ 

I reserve to the last the curious episode in the life of 
Orophernes, which connects him with Prien’. Upon gaining 
the crown in 158 B.C., in the true spirit of a pretender, he 
deposited 400 talents (about £100,000) with the Prienians, as 
something to fall back upon if fortune forsook him.’ This sum 
they deposited doubtless in their temple of Athené; for the 
temples of antiquity were often so employed, as the safest 
banks of deposit. His selection of Priené for this purpose 
may have had something to do with his Ionian experiences. 
Priené was quite a small and unimportant place;? but it had 


1 Livy, Ерй. 47; Polyb. iii, 5. * Head, Coins of the Ancients, plate 
2 Appian, Syr. 47; Polyb. xxxiii, 51, fig. 23. 
12: ретёлаВе tis apxiis. * Polyb хіхіш. 12; Diod. Sic. 
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contrived to maintain a creditable position for independence 
among all the vicissitudes of these troubled times! Perhaps 
it was considered at this period to be attached to the Syrian 
monarchy ; possibly Orophernes had lived there in his exile, 
At all events, by becoming guardians of this treasure, the 
Prienians drew upon themselves the attention of all Greece, 
For Ariarathes V. no sooner regained possession of his kingdom 
than he demanded the money for himself. Orophernes, he 
contended, had placed it there in his capacity as king; and 
therefore the money should be restored to the royal exchequer, 
The contemporary world argued the question pro and con, as 
& point of casuistry. The Prienians declined to restore the 
deposit to any one, except to Orophernes, while he lived. 
Polybius frankly says, they did quite right. Upon their refusal, 
Ariarathes iuvaded the Prienian territory, with the assistance of 
the King of Pergamon, pillaging and slaying all they could find, 
up to the very walls of Priené.  Despairing of deliverance, 
yet firm in their refusal, the Prienians appealed to Rhodes, and 
then to the Roman senate? Of the subsequent details of the 
controversy we are not fully informed. We should know more, 
if an inscription now in the British Museum,’ which was 
engraved upon the walls of the Prienian temple, were still 
complete. In its fragmentary state we can but decipher the 
names of 'Orophernes, ‘King Attalus and King Ariarathes ;’ 
we read of certain treasures deposited ‘by Orophernes in the 
temple of Athend,’ of ‘the siege of the city,’ ‘the carrying off 
of cattle and slaves,’ and of an appeal to ‘the senate.’ Polybius 
merely affirms that the Prienians held fast to their deposit, and 
finally surrendered it to Orophernes himself. 

We need not pursue further his adventures. We are told 
that when it suited him he afterwards joined in the coalition 
which crushed Demetrius, thus ‘ biting the hand that had fed 
him.’ His end is unrecorded. It is clear that the coins found 
by Mr. Clarke must have been struck by Orophernes when first 
he became King of Cappadocia, B.c. 158. It is observed that 


1 Reference may be made to an article 3 It will appear as No, cecoxxiv. of 
on this subject in the Journal of Hel. the Greek Inscriptions in the British 
lenic Studies, iv. р. 237. Muscum, of which Part 3 is now in the 

2 Polyb. xxxiii. 12 ; Diod. Sic. xxxi. press. 
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they bear no resemblance to the other coinage of the Cappa- 
docian dynasty, but correspond to the style and the standard of 
the Ionian coinage of the period! It is suggested that, having 
been educated in Ionia, he preferred the more refined style of 
Ionian art, and may have employed the mint of Priené to strike 
these very coins: this would account for the owl on the 
reverse. The shortness of his reign partly accounts for the 
cireumstance that no other of his coins have ever yet been 
found. What few pieces he did circulate, would of course be 
suppressed by Ariarathes, upon his recovering the sole autho- 
rity. It is not necessary to suppose that the six coins dis- 
covered under the stones of the pedestal were part of the 
deposit of 400 talents. It is a far more probable conjecture 
that Orophernes, after receiving back his deposit, dedicated the 
pedestal and the statue upon it to Athené Polias, by way of 
recompense to the Prieniuus for the losses they had sustained 
in guarding the treasure. Accordingly, in erecting the pedestal, 
he had certain of his coins placed between the marble courses.* 

In editing the inscriptions brought by Mr. Pullan from 
Priené, it fell to my task to study closely the history of 
Orophernes; and it was impossible not to ask myself, “Наз 
this adventurous prince anything to do with the Holofernes 
of Judith?’ Thecloser I scanned the situation of contemporary 
polities, and realised the attitude of the Jews towards tho 
movements going on in Syria, the clearer it seemed that the 
Cappadocian prince whom Demetrius Soter had made his tool, 
might easily have been known by name to the Jews as the 
friend of their great enemy; and the conviction thus became 
irresistible that the author of Judith could hardly have learned 
the alien name Holofernes through any other channel than 
this, and therefore that the date of the book cannot be earlier, 
and is probably not much later, than в.с. 150. 

Thus we arrive at much the same result as Ewald, though by 
a very different path. The latest results of Greek archaeology 
curiously illustrate, and so far confirm, the views of the great 
literary critic. There may be many who will be glad to be 


1 See the remarks of Mr. Newton, in Museum; see Mr. Newton's remarks 
the Memoir above cited. in the Numismatic Chronicle just cited ; 
2 Fragments of the colossal statue also in Part iv. of Antiquities of Ionia, 
are now preserved in the British р, 25. 
T2 
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introduced to the historical personality, and even to the actual 
features of the contemporary prince, whose name and fame 
lent themselves to the service of the author of the book of 


Judith. 


2 The namo is properly Orophernes 
('Opopépyns), being so written on the 
coins and in the inscription from Priend, 
as well as in Polybius, Aclian, and 
Athenaeus, Diodorus Siculus appears 
to fluctuate between 'Opoóépyys and 


"ОХоффруц Probably the Aramaic 
originakof Judith spelt the name with 
1 forr. The aspirate may be regarded 
аз а mere corruption, arising from а 
recollection of compounds in óAo-. 
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SOME ARCHAIO GORGONS IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


[Prs. LIX. AND D] 


AMONGST the numerous Gorgon heads, dispersed through 
the different rooms of the British Museum, and unknown to 
me when I wrote my essay on the history of this type, there 
are several which deserve to be published and thus made 
known more generally to arcliaeologists than they could be by 
exhibition even in a Museum so justly celebrated and so well 
arranged. It is not the object, however, of this paper to give 
a supplement to the cumbrous catalogue I have published, as 
the interest in many an instance would be but small, and to 
most readers of this Journal none whatever; but I will try to 
give so much of the results of my researches as may exhibit 
the value of those monuments to which I wish to draw attention 
as these in some cases fill up a gap, and in others raise points 
of interest and even sometimes seem to confirm some of my 
suggestions. 

Generally speaking the evidence drawn from the classic 
authors as to the types of Gorgon they were in the habit of 
seeing is confirmed by the monuments, but on the whole these 
are more fitted to explain tbe authors than the authors to 
explain them. For instance, the scheme of the Gorgon head 
on a small egis woven in the swaddling clothes of the infant 
Ion, as described by Euripides would hardly be as clear to us 


1.7. Six, Specimen literariwm in- 2 Jon, v. 1421:— 
augurale de Gorgone. Amstelodami, Горуфу piv фу nézowsw tyrplois ттАш»” 
1885. v. 1423:— 
кекрастеФфетсі т” Spec aiyl8os трбто. 
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as it is, but that we find the device coming into use about 
the same time on a small gold coin of Syracuse,' and perhaps 
on the shield of the Parthenos herself, where it seoms to 
have taken in 399-8, в.с. the place of the golden gorgoneion 
` Stolen some years before? 

Of course we must be careful to explain Pindar and Aeschy- 
lus from the monuments which date from their age, and not, 
as Levezow, ¢.g.,in his otherwise valuable paper on this subject * 
has done, compare with a passage such as that of Pindar in the 
Xth Pythian ode, т. 16, a type which only arose at least a 
hundred years later. Nevertheless, we may sometimes gain 
valuable knowledge from a comparison between author and 
monuments, It has been shown for instance by Prof. Loeschcke 
that the pseudo-Hesiodic description of the shield of Heracles 
corresponds to the art of the end of the seventh century; and 
if in regard to the myth of Perseus und the Gorgon the суйт 
published in this Journal* by Mr. Cecil Smith is in some 
respects the best illustration of the pseudo-Hesiodic text, though 
it can hardly be assigned to so early a date, this may be owing 
to our lack of material rather than to any other cause, as we 
have sufficient points of comparison in other respects in a 
work of earlier date. 

But the most interesting statements for the history of our 
subject may be derived from pseudo-Hesiod and Homer, who 
both seem to point to Cyprus as the place whence the Greeks 
learned the Gorgon. I cannot here repeat the argument at 
length, but it will perhaps suffice to observe that the first 
mention Homer makes of this monster is in describing the 
shield of Agamemnon, evidently a piece of Cyprian work- 
manship, and that in the lengthy description of the Shield 
of Heracles,” as in later mythographies, the bag destined to 
hold the head of Medusa is called by a foreign word, cibisis, 
which, as Hesychius informs us, was Cyprian. Nor is this 
supposition in contradiction with Hesiod, whose genealogy points 
to the south of Asia Minor, and whose mention of the birth of 

! Num. Chron. N.S, xiv. pl. iii. 10. 5 A black-figured 14665 in the Louvre. 

2 De Gorgone, р. 62, iv. 3 b. Catalogue Campana, ii, 25; de Gor 

3 Levezow, Ueber die Entwickelung gone, ii. 1 c. 
des Gorgonen-Idenls, Abhand, d. Ber- 6 ЛІ, xi. v. 36. 
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Pegasus and Chrysaor! finds its oldest illustration on a Cyprian 
sarcophagus? 

The monuments at least do not gainsay these statements, as 
the earlier fictile works of Greece, the Mycensan pottery and 
the Dipylon vases, and even the geometrical vases bear no 
Gorgon, and the oldest representations which have come to 
my knowledge, though not found in Cyprus—whence I know 
none older than the middle of the sixth century—came from 
the islands on the way from Cyprus to the Peloponnesus and 
from the Peloponnesus itself, from Rhodes (?),* Melos* and 
Sparta.* 

And this might have been expected, since the Cyprians, being, 
as we know from their dialect, Arcadians, the intercourse with 
the Peloponnesus must have been in early times more frequent 
than with other regions; nor can we wonder at finding that 
among Greek towns an Arcadian town alone, Tegea, preserved 
a myth connected with the story of Perseus and Medusa, though 
independent of the regular and rather sober myth. 

That in Cyprus also a version differing from the received 
one was known is shown by the sarcophagus already mentioned 
—though we cannot ascertain its details. We may safely assume 
that wherever the flood of material is most copious we are 
nearest to the source, and it is for this reason tbat I am happy 
to introduce to archaeologists, in plate LIX. another specimen of 
high antiquity found in Rhodes which presents an entirely new 
form of the myth, though the head of the Gorgon does not 
differ widely from known types. My attention was kindly 
directed to it by Prof. Loeschcke. Ав the present paper owes 
its origin to the wish of having this interesting type published, 
we shall have to consider it somewhat more closely than others, 
and if we do not, аз I fear, succeed entirely in explaining its 
meaning, we can at least ascertain its place in the series of 
earliest types. 

We will not therefore treat of the Melian and Spartan 
Gorgons already mentioned as they both represent, as а glance 
at engravings of them will show better than words, different 


1 Theog. v. 281. * Conze, Melische Thongefasse pl. iii. 
* Rovus Archéologique, 1875, pl. ii. * Milchhoefer, Arch, Zeitung, 1881, 
Cesnola-Stern, Cypern, pl. xviii. pl. xvii. 1. 
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types which though very interesting in themselves, are not so 
widely spread as the one we have to deal with. Тһе standard 
example of this class is a Jarge bronze, which I saw two years 
ago in the store-house of the Louvre. It is the foot, it appears, 
of a tripod in the shape of а Gorgon kneeling on both knees 
and supporting on the crown which decks her head a lion's 
paw. She wears а long and close-fitting garment which helps 
not a little to impart an air of high antiquity to the figure. 
She has no wings. The head is as broud as it is high owing 
to the large jaws which inclose the widely opened mouth, 
armed with many teeth, which do not however as yet protrude. 
The tongue, which is hardly ever wanting, seems to be worn 
away. The nose is short and the top divided in three nearly 
equal circular paris. The large and widely opened eyes were 
set with precious stones or filled with paint. Тһе forehead is 
surrounded by short curls, but the rest of the hair falls down 
in long tresses. On those curls rests the crown. This large 
bronze was found in the Archipelago, or perhaps in Rhodes. 

On our plate we find most in accordance with this description 
the shape of the head, the inorganic ornamental shape of the 
nose and the crown which decks the head, here however under- 
neath the hair, which does not fall down in tresses but in loose 
locks, ав оп the coins of Populonia, and already surrounds the 
head as a sort of beard or mane. The tongue is thrust out but 
small То a row of small teeth are added at each side a single 
boars tusk. Тһе chin is ornamented in the same way as the 
nose. 'Гһе ears are very large. "This Gorgon belongs to the 
smallclass which wear a long chiton, and moreover has four 
curved wings, а combination somewhat better known to later 
times but always rare. Her garment, open at the left side, 
leaves bare the left leg, which, by the by, has a right foot, and 
falling down in front over a broad girdle, seems to be nothing 
else but a Doric chiton. The Gorgon holds with each hand by 
the neck a swan, the feet of which rest on her leg or dress. 
This scheme fills up the whole of the plate, leaving only here 
and there room for small ornaments which even cover the bare 
arms and leg of the Gorgon and the wingsof the swans. These, 
and stil more the design of the border, are the last remnants 
of the wickerwork patterns which had so large a share in the 
ornamentation of the older Rhodian plates and dishes, and 
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suggested those rays issuing from the centre and filling up half 
the circular field, which give so peculiar a character to Rhodian 
ware. There is another indication, as Mr. Cecil Smith observed 
to me, confirming the view that this plate is one of the latest 
of its type, namely, the use of engraved lines and outlines in 
the figures of the swans and in the folds of the chiton and the 
ornaments of the girdle, which though very rude seem to be 
the first attempts towards those beautiful engravings which we 
admire in the black figured vases of the best Attic style. The 
painting is of a bright reddish colour and the material the usual 
yellow earthenware formed by the potters wheel аз may be 
detected on examining the plate. In the ridge running around 
the bottom of the plate are, as usual, two holes which appear 
to have been made before baking. I should not however like 
to conclude thence that these plates were made solely to adorn 
a tomb, as the ancient Rhodians may as well bave used their 
plates and dishes for the adornment of their abodes as other 
peoples in more recent times, and as we know the Greeks to 
have done with their drinking cups. 

But coming back to our theme we still have to find out the 
meaning of this Gorgonic figure holding in each hand a swan, 
and as there is no myth of the Gorgon which mentions anything 
of the kind, we have either to seek another name for this 
goddess, or to accept a not altogether impossible interpretation. 
I have in a similar case, the Gorgonic figure holding two lions 
by the throat on a fragment of a bronze chariot found at 
"Perugia, tried the first method, venturing, not however without 
many doubts, to explain it as Кр, but though I still hold that 
other daemons besides the Gorgon must have had the same 
aspect, and that some barbaric peoples may have venerated more 
deities of the kind than the Greeks adopted from them, I 
do not see that this could help us much in explaining the 
present type. 

On the contrary all the ancient poets and mythographers 
tell us that the Gorgons dwelt near the ocean, whether on a 
mythical island or on the shore, either on this side, or across in 
the land of utter darkness. And just as I think it is now 
generally assumed that the deer and the beasts of prey in the 
hands of the so-called Persian Artemis have hardly any other 


2 De Gorgone, р. 82. 
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meaning save to symbolize her dwelling in the mountains, so it 
seems this Gorgon is localised by the swans as living on the 
banks of the ocean. It would hardly be worth while to cite 
any authority for so well-known a fact, as that these banks were 
thought of as frequented by swans, were it not that the following 
lines from the Shield of Heracles (v. 314) 


даф 5 truv péev "Оквауде wrjOovrs dorcas - 
тар 88 тууейхе ados тоХмба4баХоу” of ё кат” айтди 
xixvot дерсітбтав peyar’ Horvov, ої pd те тоћ\ої 


vijxov ет” dxpov bSwp, тар 8 iyOves éxXovéovro. 


explained at the same time as emblematic of the ocean those 
long rows of swans or other aquatic birds on many ancient vases 
and thus taught us how this combination of ideas might be 
familiar to the artist’s mind. 

It is curious that this Gorgon in so uncommon a scheme 
finds its nearest analogy as to her type of head in the not less 
rare male Gorgonic figure found at Orvieto, which still remains 
unexplained, but has a pronounced Asiatic character. 

Another example of this same type of head is presented by 
a small aryballos in the first vase-room (case 58) of the British 
Museum, made in the shape of a Gorgon’s head and neck: 
this type, though not of so great antiquity as I had supposed 
before secing it, is nevertheless interesting from its close 
similarity to another example now at Vienna? The Viennese 
specimen was found at Kilo near Budrun, that of the British 
Museum at Vulci in Italy; facts worthy of note considering the 
rarity and early date of these vases. 

On the whole this type of Gorgon has been most widely 
spread on archaic vases, Corinthian, Cyrenaic (7) and Attic, with 
black figures, which as a rule present the same type with slight 
variation, which gradually deteriorates till it hardly bears any 
resemblance whatever to a human head. 

I will not repeat here the history of this whole class, but I 
must point out a few Corinthian specimens new tome. In my 
previous work when pointing out the foreign origin of the 
Gorgon and its absence from earlier Greek art, I added to the 


1 Archäologische Zeitung, 1877, taf. 2 De Gorgone, t. i. iii, 1 b. 
iz. 1, 
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above-mentioned vases the Corinthian pottery of so-called 
Asiatic type. Now, however, the British Museum yields some 
interesting examples of this class. Тһе first vase-room 
(case В) contains two large dishes, Nos. 15 and 16, bearing іп 
the middle a large Gorgoneion of the usual Corinthian type! 
surrounded by wild beasts and splinxes, or sirens, intermixed 
with flowers. The ornamentation of the outside is the same 
in both, but in No. 16 already mixed up with human figures. 
The same room has in case 57 an alabastos found at Camiros 
of the same style, decorated on a field of flowers with a 
swan and in front of it a flying Gorgon, who, though the 
peculiar shape of her head may be due to the shape of the vase, 
and all attempts to bring it to a certain class may therefore be 
useless, still remains of real interest owing to its look of high 
antiquity resulting from the very antique mode of painting 
and decorating. It is figured on the preceding page. 

It is not perhaps unnecessary to be very cautious in our 
judgments, as we may see from another example. А small 
vase in the shape of a foot (second vase-room, case 2), has on a 
square handle a Gorgon head nearly identical with that of a large 
crater? in the Louvre which looks ancient enough. Yet this 
foot, though I cannot fix exactly its date, is of too good work- 
manship and finish to be as early as the Corinthian vases are 
generally thought to be. But might not some Corinthian vases 
of careless workmanship, just as the last Attic vases with black 
figures,’ come down a long way into the fifth century? There 
really seems to be some ground for supposing that the progress 
in art of the workmen in other regions of Greece did not move 
abreast with that at Athens. 

Before dismissing the vases we ought to mention the 
Ocnochoe of Ámasis in the second vase-room, case 22, with 
representation of the death of Medusa, Аз Prof. Loeschcke * 
has assigned it its place іп the history of Perseus-types, we have 
here only to treat of the Gorgon, who constitutes а link between 
the older type with a short chiton only, in its latest example 
girded by two large snakes, and the subsequent type clothed 


1 De Gorgons, iii. 8 b. .  ?] am not speaking now of the 
2 De Gorgone, p. 9, t. i. iii. 2h; Cat — Panathenaic Amphorae, 
Campana, iv. 84. * Klein, Afeistersignaturen, 4. 


5 Archdologische Zeitung, 1881, p. 31. 
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with an animal's hide, and whose type of head is midway 
between that usual on the vases and that other type not less 
widely spread on Asiatic and Cyprian coins and Sicilian terra- 
cottas, which is best represented by the Medusa of the Selinus 
metope. That we should find just here a closer resemblance 
to that most widely spread family in a representation of the 
same subject, Perseus killing Medusa, might be fortuitous, as 
another Gorgoneion from the hand of Amasis, lately pub- 
lished,! shows exactly the same type, and at least one of those 
we have from Exekias? seems to be very like, but it remains 
nevertheless curious that, as Prof. Loeschcke has observed, both 
monuments seem to point to а common origin of their subject 
by the beardlessness of Perseus, by no means common in those 
early times. Amasis has adorned both Gorgon heads with large 
snakes, known already from a large lebes? with black figures in 
the Louvre, the Francois vase* and others, and which from very 
early times, though never exclusively, surround this head in the 
art of Greece proper and the Asiatic colonies, but are nearly 
unknown in Sicily. It is difficult to settle this point in re- 
spect to the Etruscan Gorgon as long as the Greek or Italian 
origin remains doubtful in the case of so many objects found in 
Italy. 

It is this same consideration which induces me to linger for 
а few moments over a pair of bronze greaves found at Ruvo, 
bequeathed together with a cuirass and triple-crested helmet 
to the British Museum by Sir William Temple (second bronze- 
room, case 2). These greaves are decorated at the knee with an 
embossed running Gorgon, holding with both hands a snake, 
clad in а short chiton and winged shoes indicated by engraved 
lines. Тһе head and hair, excepting the crown, and the beard 
are of the same type as those on a piece of bronze horse 
armour and a pair of greaves? brought also from Southern 
Italy by Maler, and with his collection acquired by the Carlsruhe 
Museum. Тһе likeness is enhanced by the use of ivory for the 
tongue and teeth, the fact that in both the eyes were originally 


1 Archäologische Zeitung, 1884, taf. 4 Mon. dell Inst. iv. t. 54—58. 

li. в. 5 Die Grossherz. BadischeAlterthiimer 
з Mon, dell’ Inst. ii, 1838, t. xxii. Sammlung zu Karlsruhe, iii. taf. 18; 
з De Gorgow, p. 8, t. i. iii 10; de Gorgone, p. 21, t. ii. iii. 6 d. 

Cat. Campana, ii. 25. 5 De Gorgone, p. 21, t. ii. iii. 6 e. 
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set with gems or filled in with paint, by the same combination 
of embossed work with engraved lines, and the erect entwined 
snakes along the sides of the greaves. Ав many of these pecu- 
liarities together with a general likeness are found also on some 
armour from the Crimea,’ with a Gorgoneion at the elbow, no 
doubt remains but that the source whence these arms originate 
was situated somewhere in Greece proper; and as the Gorgoneia, 
specially the larger ones, show a great likeness to the coins of 
the latter half of the sixth century attributed either to Athens 
or to Eretria, it seems probable that this armour dates from the 
same time and the same region, where if we seek for a renowned 
factory of armour we shall find Chalcis in the highest repute, 
and Euboea in the most favourable condition to spread its 
wares to east and west. Whether the greave copied by Weiss? 
from Rochstuhl, Musée de rures et anciennes armes, is of the same 
fabric I am not able to decide. It looks somewhat later. The 
greaves worn by Menelaus on a vase of Hieron, painted by 
Macron;? seem to be of the same type though later. 

It would be hardly less interesting to know whence comes 
the handle of a large flat and circular or oval object from the 
Payne-Knight collection. (РІ. 2.) Ifit is, as I suppose, Etruscan, 
we must of course despair of explaining its meaning. Yet it seems 
worth describing. The real handle, on each side of which is a 
Triton, bears in relief two Gorgons bending forward in conse- 
quence of the shape of the handle, and sustaining each other 
by the elbow with outstretched hand. The knees are slightly 
bent, and the wings folded, which gives а very peculiar look to 
this strange composition. The heads are, of course, seen de face, 
but not upright. They belong to the same type as those already 
mentioned, but are much later. The figures are clad in a short 
folded garment, and wear shoes with Jarge wings. The space 
between the heads is decorated by a rosette. I dare not even 
guess what the meaning of all this may be, and should not 
like to follow those who find a family connection between Iris 
and Medusa, and might perhaps explain this as a symbolic 
picture of the rainbow resting on the waters. It will be best 
to accept it for the moment as merely decorative. 

Etruria, I suppose, afforded another curious object, a carne- 

1 Antiquités du Bospore Cimnéricn, 2 Kostümkunde, ii. fig. 280. 
pl. xxviii, 7. 3 Gazelle Archéologique, 1880, t. 7, 8. 
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lian, cut more or less in the shape of a scarab, completely 
covered by four outstretched wings, on which is a Gorgon head 
and neck of good work (No. 1) which finds its nearest analogues 
in real Etruscan examples, and may be best dated by comparison 
of a terra-cotta acroterion from Mont’ Alcino, now at Leyden, 
which is evidently older, and a golden fragment of a four-winged 
head,’ or an engraving on a mirror * both of later Etruscan art. 
But the shape of the mouth comes nearest to that on a small 
silver coin from Asia Minor, which on one side has а Gorgon 
head surrounded by four wings also, though not disposed in 
the same way, and on the reverse a four-winged Harpy to right 
in ап incuse square, which coin may, I think, be attributed to 
Cilicia, perhaps to Mallus.* 





ErnuscAN GRMS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The stone therefore would seem to point to a closer 
connection than I dared accept before, between the four- 
winged Asiatic Gorgon and the later Etruscan head with 
beautiful features;? on it the wings are disposed much in 
the same way as those of the Seraphim of Christian art. The 
second gem engraved, also from the British Museum, occupies a 
place in the same line of descent. 

It is a real pity that we know no older representations of 
the Seraph than those of Christian times, as there would be 
many points of comparison between Gorgon and Seraph in 


1 The woodcut is not altogether li. 5. 
successful, and represents the general 4 Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, oxxi. 
scheme of the gem better than details, > Von Prokesch-Osten, Inedita, 1854, 


such as chin and mouth. t. iv. 7. 
* Janssen, Terracotten іс Leyden, ii. * De Gorgone, p. 31, adn. 1. 
7; de Gorgone, tab. ii. iii, 8 а. 7 Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, 
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name, in symbols and іп apotropaic use, even perhaps in origin ; 
but however interesting this question might be, the time seems 
not yet come to treat 16 with competence and with sufficient 
detail. 

I need hardly repeat that I do not pretend to exliaust here 
the material supplied by the British Museum, but I must 
remind the reader that, as the title of this paper shows, I 
abstain purposely from mentioning any of the later Gorgoneia 
on terra-cotta, vases, or gems, in which classes of remains the 
Museum has still many an object well worthy of being 
published. 

J. Six. 


September, 1885. 


PL.D. 
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SARAPIS STANDING 
ON A XANTHIAN MARBLE Іх тне BRITISH MUSEUM. 


[Prs. LVIII. AND E.] 


AMONG the Xanthian monuments brought over from Lycia 
under the direction of Sir Charles Fellows, in 1844, there is a 
square block of white marble, the only printed notice of which 
to my knowledge is to be found in the old 'Synopsis of tho 
contents of the British Museum, Lycian Saloon, по. 173: 
‘Monument found in a Roman bath; on one side are Plutus 
and Tyche standing, full face ; on the other is a Persian shooting 
arrows in a cave, in which are an ox, а stork, а dog, a boar, a 
lizard, grasshopper, and fox.’ (Comp. Vaux, Handbook, p. 162.) 
As to the locality, my friend George Scharf, Fellows’ companion 
in that journey, informs me from his diary that the monument 
was disinterred on the Roman acropolis, in January 1844. The 
building, situated at the foot of a polygonal wall, the chief 
ornament of which was a mosaic pavement including a standing 
figure of Leda with the swan beside her, was ‘a house, palace, 
or bath.’ I am of opinion that the contents of the reliefs are 
not particularly favourable to the supposition of a bath. 

The marble which is now placed in the new Lycian Room, 
no. 103, merits a greater interest than it seems to have met 
with hitherto. Plate LVIII. shows the two faces; the back 
view is on a slightly smaller scale than the front. Broken at 
the foot, the remainder has a height of 0°74 m. at the front, and 
of 0°81 at the back; width of each face 0°79. The sides as well 
as the top being but roughly cut, it is evident that the block 
was originally let into a wall or some other architectural con- 
struction. The style of the relief on the front has some similarity 
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with that of numerous sepulchral monuments originating from 
the islands of the Archipelago and the neighbouring shores of 
Asia Minor. Notwithstanding the very flat pediment, the 
monument is scarcely anterior to the Roman epoch. No 
remains are left of that peculiar Lycian style which we know 
from the reliefs of Giülbaschi, the Nereid monument, the tombs 
of Merchi and Paiava, бо, As in the Greck language the 
dialects gradually had given way to the «ou», thus also in 
sculpture at the beginning of the Roman epoch a kind of ou) 
was established, and the former differences between the provinces 
of the Hellenized world abolished. 


Front or THE MARBLE. 


The front exhibits two divinities, full face, enshrined. The 
low bases on which the figures rest (of the base of the male 
figure only a small part near the left foot is preserved) prove 
that they are copies of statues; in the female figure are even 
retained the clumsy marble supports which, in the original 
statue, joined both hands with the body. Hence we may infer 
that the artist intended to render exactly his originals, These 
must have been some statues which enjoyed peculiar vencra- 
tim; probably they stood in Xanthos or somewhere in the 
vicinity. 

The explanation of the male figure as Plutos cannot be right. 
The god of wealth is represented by Greek art cither as a child, 
mostly on the arm of a nurse (Eirene by Kephisodotos, Tyche 
by Xenophon), or as a youth 1, always characterized by the cor- 
nucopiae; his appearance as a bearded man in full drapery, 
with a modius on the head, would be completely unheard of. 
There can be little doubt as to Sarapis being meant, although 
there is but little evidence of the worship of the Egyptian 
divinities in Lycia?; a similar incongruity however between 
artistic and written evidence is not rare. Besides, we are more 
accustomed to statues of Sarapis enthroned, though representa- 
tions of the god standing are not infrequent, particularly on 


1 See Gerhard, akadem, Abliendl, ii. — named Isidoros occurs in an inscription, 
p 224. Strube, Studion über den also from Sidyma, in Benndorf, Reisen 
Bildorkreis von Eleusis, p. 53. in Lykien und Karien, p. 79, no. 51, 

* 0,1, Gr. 4262 (Sidyms) А man 92. 
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coins. It will be worth while to examine more closely these 
representations, after having cast a glance on the images of 
Sarapis in general !. | 
Original statue of the deus Alezandrinus.—lt is beyond my 
competence to decide the old controversy, whether Sarapis was 
worshipped in Egypt as early as in pre-Ptolemaic times, or 
whether he was introduced from abroad, perhaps from Babylon 2, 
under the dominion of the first Lagidae. According to the 
epicritical disquisition of Lumbroso *, Sarapis seems only to be 
the Greek name which came into use in early Ptolemaic times 
of the old Egyptian god Apis, the representative of infernal 
Osiris, whose identification with the Hades or Pluto of the 
Greeks * was to bring into harmony, according to the political 
tendencies of the Ptolemies, the religious beliefs of the ancient 
and the new inhabitants of Egypt. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the extent to which this Egyptian-Hellenic deus 
Alexandrinus, united instead of Osiris with Isis, conquered nearly 
the whole Greek world, and afterwards a large part of the Roman 
empire. Тһе only question we have to deal with, is the artistic 
representation of Sarapis as identifed with Pluto. On this 
point there seem to exist two accounts totally different. The 
Stoic Athenodoros from Tarsos, one of the teachers of Octavi- 
anus 5, traced back the image of Sarapis to Sesostris, or Rhamses 
tha Great, who had it made by an artist named Bryaxis out of 
а sevenfold mixture of various metals and of precious stones; 
the whole was painted over with dark colour. Kroker® appears 
to me to be right in observing that these details refer to a statue 


1 Comp. Overbeck, griech, Kunst- 
mythologie, ii. p. 305. Lafaye, Лізі. 
du culte des divinités d'Alexandrie hors 
de T Éyypte, р. 16 ; 248 ; 205.—1 beg to 
express my gratitude for several hints 
and communications, particularly on 
numismatic points, to my friends, 
Professor Gardner and Dr. Imhoof. 
Blumer of Winterthur. To Prof. 
Gardner I am particularly indebted for 
the composition of pl. E. 

2 Zoega, nummi Aegyptii, p. 398. 
Plew, de Sarapide, Koenigsberg, 1868. 
The testimony of Ptolemaeus Soter 
himself in Arrian, vii 26, 2, proves 
only that Sarapis, or a divinity identi- 


fied with him by Ptolemaeus, was 
worshipped in Babylon. 

? Ricerche  alessumdrine, in the 
Memorie della R. Acecad. di Torino, 
2. sor., vol. xxvii. p. 189. 

4 The oldest witness for this identifi- 
cation is llerakleides l'ontikos (Plu- 
tarch, de Js. ct Oxir. 27), а contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great and 
Ptolemaeus Soter. 

5 Clemens Alexandr. profr. 4, 48 
p. 43 ed. Potter. Comp. the passage 
in Rufinus, hist, ecel. ii. 23, relative to 
the same statue. 

6 Griechische gleichnamige Künstler, 
Leipz. 1883, p. 20. . 
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not of Greek but of Egyptian art; and indeed the story main- 
tains that Sesostris meant to have his forefather Osiris repre- 
sented. I am therefore inclined to believe that the assertion 
of Athenodoros, far from deserving to be rejected as absolutely 
fabulous, deals with the old Egyptian statue of Osiris as lord 
of the infernal region, which had its proper place in the ancient 
sanctuary of Apis in the Rhakotis. Only the name of the 
artist, Bryaxis, betrays Greek authorship; Athenodoros, however, 
was prudent enough to point out expressly that this Bryaxis 
was not the Athenian artist but a mere name-sake of him 
(оу ó "Абууаіов, ddrXos 8ё тіс Gudvupos éxelvo TH Вриа б). 
Completely different is another report which concerns the 
origin of the Greek image of Sarapis in the Rhakotis, This 
was said by nearly unanimous tradition to have come from 
Sinope !, the difference of opinion referring only to two details. 
Some authors claim the honour of having introduced the foreign 
statue for Ptolemæus Soter? others for his successor Philadelphos?, 
Of greater importance is the difference that Plutarch and 
Clemens regard the statue as representing originally Pluto, 
whereas Tacitus assigns to it even in its former home at Sinope 
the name and character of Sarapis* Certainly the former 
opinion is more trustworthy. Тһе whole account of the bring- 
ing over of the statue from Sinope labours, to be sure, under 
certain diffieulties ; especially the dearth said to have happened 
at Sinope is rather remarkable in a chief city of the Pohtos so 
' fertile in grain*. Hence Lumbroso's opinion that the Sinope of 
the tradition is nothing but a Greek misinterpretation, either 
intentional or by mistake, of sen-hapi ‘seat of Арів” 0, is very 
alluring ; the argument loses however much of its force when 
we consider that the question is not as to the origin of the god 
himself and his worship, but only about that of his Greek image. 


1 The expression ZXwwmírys Zeós in 
Dionys. perieg. 255, is due to the later 
identification of Sarapis with Zeus. 

2 Plut. de Js, 28. Tacitus, hist. iv. 
63; 64, 

3 Clem. Alex. profr. p. 42. Accord- 
ing to lsidoros the statue came from 
Seleukeia, apparently in the reign of 
Ptolemaeus 111. Euergetes, sce Clemens 
and Tacitus, 1.1. 

4 This discrepancy has been justly 


laid stress upon by Lumbroso. 

5 Comp. Kroker, 1.1. 

6 Brugsch, geograph., Inschr. i. p. 240, 
has interpreted in this way the Xwdmior 
{роз near Memphis mentioned by 
Eustathios, ad Dionys. 955. Plew 
seems to be hypereritical in taking 
(p. 20) that name to be a mere fiction 
of Eustathios, intended to connect 
the Sinopian tradition with that of 
Memphis. 
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This may, of course, have been made in Alexandria by some 
Greek artist, but I see no decisive reason why it should not 
have been introduced from abroad. But at апу rate it appears 
to me inconsistent with sound historical method to mix up 
the completely different traditions of Athenodoros with that 
relative to Sinope so as to attribute the Greek statue to Bryaxis 
who is named only in tbe former tradition, and to identify tliis 
artist, notwithstanding the express warning of Athenodoros, 
with the Athenian companion of Skopus!. There is also another 
reason to doubt this supposition. The earliest certain repre- 
sentation of Sarapis is on coins of the times of Ptolemæus VI. 
Philometor, about В.С, 170°; the next instances аге on rude 
copper coins of Sicily belonging to the Roman epoch *; other- 
wise Sarapis scarcely occurs on coins anterior to the beginning 
of the Christian æra. On these coins the god bears no modius, 
but at the top of his laurel wreath appears the small head- 
ornament of Osiris; hair and beard are rich and curly ; the fore- 
head projects strongly above the eyes. The head has throughout 
the character of those heads of Zeus which nowadays generally 
are attributed to the school or artistic influence of Lysippos. 
Now, the same character strongly marks the many heads 
of Sarapis to be met on statues, busts, coins, engraved stones. 
We may therefore conjecture with probability that this head 
goes back to а famous image in the main place of the worship 
of Sarapis, and that this was precisely the great statue brought 
according to the legend to Alexandria by Ptolemy. If this 
conclusion be right, the artistic character of the image would 
not well suit the companion of Skopas, but point to a some- 
what later epoch. For this reason I should not object to the 
view of those authorities who agsign the introduction of the 


1 Brann, Gesch. d. gricch. Künstler, і. 
p. 384, followed by Overbeck, Murray, 
Mrs. Mitchell, Lafaye, and many 
others, contradicted by Klein, archacol. - 
epigr. Mittheil. aus Ocsterreich, 1881, 
p. 96, note 30, and Kroker, 1.2. р. 20. 

2 Brit. Mus. Catal., Plolemics, p. 79, 
pl 18, 8. Feuardent, Coll Giov. 
Demetrio, Num., Eg. ane. i. pl. 5, 257. 
Zeitschr. f. Numism. iii. pl 9, 15. 
Imhoof-Blumer, Portrülküpfe auf ant. 
Münzen hellen. Volker, yl. 8, 12.~—Brit. 


Aus. Cat., Seleuci Kings, р. 88, pl. 12, 
11. Feuardeut, pl. 11, 274. 

3 Head, Cuinage of Syracuse, p. 75, 
pl 14, 5. Brit. Mus. Cat., Sicily, p. 
227, 701, «е. Combe, Mus. Hunter., 
pl. 16, 2; 3; 6. Comp. Brit. Mus., 
Sicily, p. 51, 59; 62; p. 54, 87-90 
(Catana); р. 98, 8 (Menaenum). For 
more instances see Wieseler, aber einige 
gesehn. Steine, ti, 1 (Abh, der Gétingcr 
Ges. vol, xxxi.), p. 27. 
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celebrated statue not to Ptolemæus Soter but to one of his 
successors. 

Attributes of Sarapis; Kerberos.—Tacitus mentions but gene- 
rally the attributes (insignia) of the statue, from which one 
might infer the identity of Sarapis and the infernal king (Dis 
pater). Plutarch more especially names Kerberos and the ser- 
pent. А still more detailed account is given by Macrobius +; he 
speaks of the саа ииз on the god's head ?, and distinguishes the 
three heads of Kerberos entwined by a serpont and sitting to 
the right of the god. The head in the middle was that of a 
great lion, that to the right was the head of а tame fawning 
dog, to the left that of a rapacious wolf. (The symbolical inter- 
pretation referring them to present future and past may be set 
aside. We are told nowhere distinctly whether the statue 
represented the god sitting or standing. However, even apart 
from a coin of Hadrian supposed by Zoega to represent the 
introduction on ship-board of the Sinopian statue ?, there сап be 
scarcely a doubt that the chief statue represented the god 
enthroned, On the numerous coins exhibiting Sarapis standing, 
Kerberos is rather rare*; on the contrary those with Sarapis 
enthroned exhibit Kerberos, if not without exception, still 
usually associated with the god, and moreover the many marble 
statues still extant of Sarapis sitting as a rule place the infernal 
dog at bis right. 

We may even go farther. Notwithstanding the contrary 
assertion of Overbeck5, the difference of the three heads as 
related by Macrobius is still traceable as a peculiarity of the 
figure of Kerberos. The Rev. S. S. Lewis in Cambridge possesses 
a statuette of Sarapis, of white marble, formerly in the Demetrio 


1 Saturn, і 20, 13; 14. 3 Nummi Aeg. p. 133, по. 309, 


2 We should not be justified if from 
the want of this attribute in tho 
above-named coins we inferred that it 
had no place also in the Alexandrian 
statue, The Ptolemies had sufficient 
reasons to adorn on their coins the 
head of the successor of Osiris with the 
well-known attribute of that national 
god, instead of covering it with the 
foreign-looking head ornament of his 
Greek substitute. 


note. . 

4 Sarapis, holding in 1, staff, extends 
т. over Cerberus: Zoega, р. 106, 63; 
146, 380; 381. Pl. 8, 6 (Hadrian); 
similarly p. 269, 51 (Severus Alex.). 
Similar type, except that Sarapis holds 
in r a patera: Brit, Mus Cat, 
Thrace, p. 46, 84 (Nicopolis, Caracalla) ; 
Mionnet, Suppl. iv. p. 287, 86 (Pheneos, 
Plautilla. Comp. the gems in Berlin, 
Tólken, Verscichniss, no. 69 ; 70. 

5 Kunetmytholagie, ii. p. 306. 
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collection, the description of which by the owner himself I have 
the greater pleasure in here communicating as I had omitted 
the monument іп my Ancient Marbles in Great Britain. ‘At 
the right hand of the god, Cerberus, wolf, lion, and dog ; the wolf- 
head looks sorrowfully downwards, the lion-head looks straight 
forward under the control of the master’s hand, pressing his 
head; the dog-head at his knee looks up lovingly for orders.’ 
It is worth mentioning that this statuette comes from Alex- 
andria. But generally in statues and statuettes the middle 
head is of a broader, not seldom of a lion-like type—especially 





Rust TF 


CERBERUS IN Bronze: Dnrr. Mus. 


so in the statue at Castle Howard1,—whereas the two other 
heads are almost always more pointed, more like a greyhound’s 
head. Besides, the head nearest to the god is usually uplifted, 
or at least directed towards the master*; much rarer is the 
direction downwards of the outmost head?*. А similar difference 
of direction is visible on coins of Alexandria‘, on terra-cotta 
lamps*, in some small bronze statuettes of Kerberos which, 
although separated from the god, still by themselves give suffi- 
cient proof that they belong to the same type*. In one of them 


1 Michaelis, Ane. Marbles in Gr. Br, 
p. 327, по. 12. Journ, Hell Stud. 
1885, p. 35. Also in the Lansdowne 
statue (Anc. AM. p. 470, по. 97. Clarae, 
iv. 758, 1851 A) the middle head, tho 
snout of which is modern, is much 
broader. 

2 Seo the instances given іп Clarac, 
iv. pl. 757. Cavalieri Ant. stat. 1. 111. 


ct IV. pl. 98 (ін aedibus Vallarwm). 

3 Lanslowne House, no. 97. Clarae, 
iv. 758, 1851 A.—Brit. Museum, Gr.- 
Rom. Seulpt. no. 127. Ane. Marbles, 
x, 43, 2. Clarae, iii. 896 D, 669 А. 

+ Zooga, pl. 8, 6; 7. 16, 9. 

* S. Bartoli (Beger), etiche lucerne, 
ii. pl. 6; 8. 

* [Lowe to Dr. Puchstein of Berlin 

. 
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(а) the lion's head looking forward stretches out its tongue ; the 
dog's head projecting from the right shoulder is looking down, 
the ears erected; the wolf's head, distinguished by a row of 
villous hair beneath the neck, with ears laid back, looks up. А 
second specimen (0), very similar, wreathed with snakes іп com- 
plete harmony with Macrobius, is figured in the text in its actual 
size. Two other copies (c d) show the right head looking out- 
wards horizontally (dog's head, ears erected), the left one looking 
up a little (wolf-like, ears reclining). 

Notwithstanding these varieties of detail, it is clear that the 
original of all these statuottes exhibited differences in the three 
heads similar to those described by Macrobius, and that it is duo 
only to the carelessness with which most of the marble statuettes 
of Sarapis are executed, that in these the said differences have 
been either totally or partially lost. This is the more probable 
as in the very rare statue of Hades in the Borghese Villa ', the 
middle head is lion-like, and the outer head which is alone 
visible (the head to the left being hidden in the drapery) is 
that of a greyhound looking up with ears laid back. This statue, 
the only large one of Hades we possess,is of high importance 
on account of the relation indicated in the literary tradition of 
the type of Hades or Pluto with that of Sarapis enthroned. The 
general composition is identical, only the heads are different, 
that of Hades showing morose features and a realistic conception 
similar to that of the Chiaramonti bust of Poseidon? and charac- 
teristic of the Hellenistic epoch, whereas the head of Sarapis, 
in accordance with the high position of the god in the belief of 
later generations, bears rather the character of a gloomy Zeus, 
a character however sometimes found in Hades himself in his 
more ideal representations, 


and Prof. Gardner detailed notices as 
to the following examples :— 

(а) Berlin, Antiquarium. Н. 0.042 m. 
Friederichs, Berl. ant. Bildw. ii no. 
2804. S. Bartoli, ant. luo. ii. pl. 7 
(reversed and too distinct in the forms). 
Rubbed. 

(b) British Museum, Bronze Room. 
See woodcut, p. 293, original size. 

(c) Berlin, Antiquarium. Н. 0.054 
m. aaas No. 2303. Of better 
wor 


- 


(d) British Museum, Bronze Room. 
Ihave little doubt that similar figures 
exist in many cabinets. 

1 Nibby, Mon. scelti dí Villa Borgh. 
pl 39. Braun, Vorschule der Kunst- 
mythologie, pl. 22. — Müller-Wieseler, 
Denkmäler, ii. 67, 853. 

2 Mus, Chiaramonti, і. pl 94. Pi- 
stolesi, Vaticano, iv. pl 57. Braun, 
Vorschule, pl. 16, Müller-Wieseler, ii. 
6, 67. Overheck, Alas zur Kumst- 
тұ pl. 11, 11; 12. 


ген oom 


came See pees 


ы: 
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Sarapis standing, first type: sceptre and altav.—The represen- 
tation of Sarapis enthroned on Alexandrian coins first appears 
in the thirteenth year of Nero (A.D. 67-68)1; it is a question 
whether any of the extant sculptural copies, the fine bronze 
statuette from Paramythía in the British Museum excepted *, be 
more ancient. Not much later occur the first types of a standing 
Sarapis. I have no detailed knowledge of a coin of Vespasian 
or Titus (A.D. 76 7)9, but its type seems similar to that which 
first arises under Domitian, comes into vogue under Trajan, and 
has not yet quite disappeared under Hadrian. Sarapis stands 
in a temple, extending his right hand over an altar, and holding 
a long staff or sceptre in the left (Pl. E. 1)*. The temple or 
«icula seems to indicate a certain statue copied on the coin °. 
It is but a slight variation if, instend of the altar, the infernal 
dog has his place under the hand of his master (Pl. E. 2) ^; on 
the other hand, it is a development of the general idea if the 
god in his extended right holds а patera”. This last representa- 
tion is not limited to Alexandria, but returns a little later on 
coins of several cities, as well as, slightly modified, on engraved 
stones?. After all, this type is very similar to that of Sarapis 
enthroned, but that the god has risen from his seat. The altar 
occasionally occurs also near the throne, and so does tho patera 
in the hand, of the sitting god. We may therefore regard this 
type as derived from the sitting type, and compare the relation 


1 Zoega, p. 27, 61. 

2 Spec. of ant. sculpt. і pl. 63. 
Clarae, iii. 398, 670. 

3 Zoegn, p. 49, 25. 

+ Zoegn, p. 51, 12; 62, 7b ; 73, 90; 
78, 133; 83, 144; 107, 78. Comp. 
p. 134, 335; 336. The samo type on 
coins of Perinthos under Caracalla, 
Brit, Mus, Cat., Thrace, p. 152, 88. 

5 Zoega, p. 78, supposes the Sara- 
peion be meant, which no doubt 
contained more statues of the god than 
the one chief statue. Comp. Ammianus 
Mare. xxii. 12 Scrapeum...spirantibus 
signorum figmentis, exornatum. 

€ Zoega, p. 106, 63; 146, 380 ; 381, 
pl. 8, 6, Overbeck, Kunstuyth. ii. 
Малі, 4, 29 (Hadrian). 

7 Zoega, p. 189, 226 (Anton. Pius); 


the *Aircus ante pedes’ is no doubt the 
Kerberos. On a coin of Hadrian 
(Zooga, p. 119, 154) the attributes of 
the patera and a fawn (instead of the 
sceptre) аға combined. 

в With Kerberos in Pheneos (Plan- 
tilla, Mionnet, suppl. iv. p. 287, 80), 
іп Nikopolis (Caracalla and Geta, Br. 
Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 46, 34) ; withont 
him in Hermokapelia in Mysia (Mionnet, 
descr. iv. p. 44, 232). Without the 
patera in Marcianopolis (Macrinus, Br. 
Миз. Cat., Thrace, p. 32, 31). 

9 Tólken, Verz. geschn, Steine in 
Berlin, p. 20, no. 67, with the addition 
of attributes of Zeus, eagle and thunder- 
bolt ; no. 70 in Roman warrior's dress, 
with Kerberos near him. 
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between representations of Zeus or Asklepios enthroned with 
those of the same gods standing. 

Sarapis standing, second type: right hand raised and sceptre.— 
A second type, a very favourite one, particularly in later times, 
leaves the sceptre or long staff in the left, but shows the right arm 
raised so as to signify either benediction or allocutio. The first 
instance of "Hos Xápamis thus represented occurs on an 
Alexandrian coin of the thirteenth year of Domitian (А.р. 93-9491, 
in which however the god is clad in the mantle only, а dress 
rarer but noways unheard of? In the usual full dress the same 
god appears on coins of Hadrian, either alone (РІ, E. 4)*, or within 
а temple, opposite the Emperor who extends his right hand 
over an altar inscribed AAPIANON (РІ. E. 3)*. In the last 
mentioned coin, which belongs to the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Hadrian (А.р. 132-133), the action of Sarapis finds its 
easiest explanation as a gesture of blessing; one might suppose 
the coin to be connected with the revolt in Judea®. In Alex- 
andria itself this type of Sarapis, after having ceased for some 
time, reappears only under Severus Alexander and some later 
emperors*, but during the third century it is spread over large 
parts of the empire, especially under Caracalla (in the years 
AD, 212-216)", and under Gordianus?, finally under the last 


1 Zoega, p. 58, 117. Eckhel, D.N. 
iv. p. 31, thinks the mised right to be 
characteristic for the combination of 


"HAtos брата. 
2 Zoega, p. 45, 55 (Vespasian); р. 
232, 27, pl. 14, 7. Overbeck, Kunst- 


myth, iL Ménzt. 4, 30 (Verus). Ono 
may compare the terra-cotta lamp, 
Catal. Durand, no. 1777. In tho 
British Museum there is, according to 
& notice by Prof. Gardner, a small 
Zeus-like bronze figure, possibly of 
Sarapis, standing, clad in a himation 
only, which passes over his left shoulder 
and leaves most of the body bare; on 
his head is a circular modius bound 
with laurel; in the right hand which 
hangs down he holds a short staff (part 
of thunderbolt 1). 

з Zoega, р. 125, 236; 135, 337. 

* Zoega, p. 134, 335 ; 336. pl. 7, 14. 

5 Dürr, Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian, 


г 


Vienna 1881, p. 65; 72, makes the 
emperor leave Alexandria in the autumn 
of 181, and the revolt begin at the end 
of that, or the beginning of tho next 
year, The type of the coin would 
have a more pregnant signification if 
we could refer it to а visit to Alexandria 
of the emperor in 132-3. 

* Zoega, p. 269, 51 (Severus Alex- 
ander L véuzrov; the same type with 
the date L éBSóucv is in the Imhoof 
collection); p. 296, 5 (Trebonianus); 
825, 2 (Domitius Domitianus). 

7 Cohen, md, impér. ЇЙЇ, p. 165; 
166;169;175;180. Br. M. CaL, Thrace, 
p. 172, 11; 12 (Serdike); p. 120, 27 
(Hadrianopolis). 

è Brit. Mus, Cat., Thrace, p. 52; 63; 
120; 183. Mionnet, suppl. ii. p. 324. 
The same type returns under Macrinus, 
Elagabalus, Maximinus, Traianus 
Decius and Hostilianus, Postumus. 
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zealous restorer of the worship of Sarapis, Julianus!, Тһе type 
is especially a favourite in Thrace—as an instance we figure a 
coin of Hadrianopolis struck under Gordian III. (Pl. E. 5),—but 
it extends also over Asia Minor (Tieion in Bithynia, Mytilene, 
Perga, Olba), as far as Damaskos and the Samarian Kaisareia. 





BRONZE STATUETTE: Fionence, 


It is also traceable on engraved gems*. The finest instance, 
however, is afforded by a good Roman bronze statuette, 0:29 m. 
high, of the Florentine Museum ?, which at the same time proves 
that this type was not invented for the coins but goes back to 
a sculptural original. The statuette is of excellent preservation 4; 

! Cohen, vi. p. 374, 121. 68 (Télken). 

2 Impronte dell Instituto, v. 65 з R. Gal. di Firenze, serie iv. vol. і. 
(Bullet. 1839, p. 105), with the in- pl, 20. Clarac, iii. 399, 673. 
scription els Zebs Zépamis, Berlin, no. * Director Milani of Florence has 

е 
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both arms were broken but are certainly antique, and the move- 
ment of the right hand with opened palm and outstretched 
fingers serves again to confirm the signification of the action as 
that of blessing. The fingers of the left hand are so disposed 
as to be able to grasp a sceptre. Although there is no great 
invention in the figure—more especially the arrangement of the 
well-disposed himation is rather common—not unlike that of 
the youthful Asklepios from Kyrene at Edinburgh !,—still the 
walking movement gives a lively effect, which is strengthened 
by the slight turn of the head in the direction of the raised 
right arm. А modius ornamented with olive branches towers 
on the crown, from which the full hair hangs down, framing the 
countenance; the expression of the features is dignified but 
gloomy. Very similar in movement, dress, and expression is 
the appearance of the god in a votive relief of marble in the 
Museum of Turin?, unfortunately unpublished; his position on 
a peculiar base, within an сиѓа, proves that we may here too 
assume a sculptural model Тһе only variation is that the left 
hand, hanging down, does not hold the sceptre, as in the coins, 
but a small box. We may compare the ‘basket suspended by 
& cord' which Sarapis bears in his right hand on a coin of 
Perinthos, struck under Caracalla ?, as also the pail held by the 
god on a Pompeian painting* No doubt, these vessels must 
have had their fixed signification in the worship of Sarapis; the 
situla in the hand of the priestesses of Isis is well-known 2, 
Sarapis standing, third type: left arm raised, right hanging 
down.—This type, which is not to be found on coins, recurs in 
had the kindness to examine the bronze 


alien, iv. p. 66, no. 102. Height 


closely. The arms are not modern, 
as Overbeck says (Kunsimyth. ii. p. 
314) but only broken and replaced, 
the style as well as the quality of the 
bronze and its patina proving its 
antique origin. The left foot too is 
broken а little above the sandal. Two 
joints of the ring-finger of the right 
hand are broken and missing. The 
eyes are of silver, the pupils ex- 
cavated. 

1 Journ, Hell. Stud. 1884, p. 157, 
по. 1. <Arehacologia Scot. iv. pl. 16. 

? Dütschke, ant. Bildwerke in Ober- 


0:79 m. 

3 Brit, Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 158, 39. 

* Helbig, Wandgemaclde, no. 80. 
Sce below, p. 306. 

* Rare varieties show Sarapis holding 
in his hand either ears of corn (Cohen, 
mél. impér. IV*. p. 183, 381-383 
[Caracalla]), or a fillet (bronze statuette 
at Stanmore Hill, Ane. Marbles in Gr. 
Brit. p. 660, no. 4), or a wreath (gems 
in Paris (Chabouillet, cad. des méd. no. 
2026] and Vienna [Sacken and Kenner, 
Катти. des Münz- u. Ant,-Cab. p. 434, 
285]). . 
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Bronze STATUETTE } DRESDEN. 
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some bronze statuettes!, far the best of which is the larger one 
in Dresden (а). Sarapis, in his usual dress, and with the modius 
on the head, raises the left arm so as to leave no doubt about its 
having originally grasped a sceptre; in e a small vestige of it 
has even been preserved. Тһе arrangement of the himation 
corresponds with that movement of the arm. Тһе right arm 
hangs down but, at least in а b, does not cling to the body, and, 
the beautiful head being turned the same way, seems to have 
held some attribute. Та the better preserved though very poor 
copies с d с, however, the right arm hangs close to the body, 
without any attribute in the hand. Ine the god is placed on 
a globe, a position by which he is characterised as the supreme 
lord of the world. 

Sarapis standing, fourth type: sceptre in right hand, left hang- 
ing down,—A short mention suffices for a group of late coins of 
Alexandria in which Sarapis holds the sceptre in the right 
instead of the left hand, the left arm being enveloped in the 
cloak (Pl. E. 6 of Tranquillina) ?. 

Sarapis standing, with cornmucopiae.—A. fifth type of Sarapis 
standing, much rarer but also much more characteristic, is 
that with a cornucopiae. On the coins of Alexandria, clear 
instances of a cornucopiae in connection with Sarapis are found 


2 [am indebted to Director Treu of 
Dresden for the following details on 
the Dresden statuettes and for the 
photograph reproduced on p. 299 :— 

(a) Dresden. Hettner, Bildw. der 
Еді. Antikens., 4 cd., p. 50, no. 127. 
Good bronze, purporting to come from 
Alexandria; bought in Rome, 1877, 
from Martinetti. Eyes, lips, sandals 
of silver; further remains of silver 
may be hidden under the thick oxy- 
dation. Н. 0.39 without the base, 
0.465 including it. The base is old. 
The figure was broken at the feet, and 
so was the modius (ornamented with 
upright branches); both have been 
replaced. (See cut.) 

(b) Dresden. Smaller bronze, М. 
0.068, Bought 1885 from Dr. Dressel. 
The greater part of the arms and the 
feet is missing. The proportions aro 
much more slender than in the larger 


statuette, 

(c) Borlin, Antiquarium. Friederichs, 
Berlins ant. Bildw. ii. no. 1868, H. 
0.07. 

(d) Berlin, Antiquarinm. Friederichs, 
no. 1869; apparently from the same 
mould. Н. 0.63. 

(c) Arolsen. Gaedechens, Antiken zu 
Arolsen, p. 38, no. 29. Friederichs- 
Wolters, Bausteine, p. 694, no. 1769. 
H. 0.065. 

3 The latter circumstance is expressly 
mentioned in the description of the 
coins, Zoega, p. 204, 6 (Annia); 269, 
50 (Sev. Alex.) ; 278, 15 (Maximinus) ; 
287, 8, pl. 17, 13 (Tranquillina). No- 
thing is said of this detail in the coins 
of Gordianus ПІ. no. 50; 59, Philippus, 
no. 15; 25а, Otacilia, no. 30; 9b, 
Traianus Decius, no. 1, Volusianus, 
no, 4, Valerianus, no. 11, and in a 
gem at Paris (Chabouillet, no. 2026). 
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only on those coins where the head of the god is surrounded by 
the cornucopiae at the same time as with other attributes. Thus 
Sarapis appears, in almost identical representation, on coins of 
Hadrian}, of Antoninus Pius (РІ. E. 8)*, and of Philippus Arabs?, 
a true Serapis Pantheus, as he is styled in a Spanish inscription‘. 
On a coin of M. Aurelius the figure of the deity is accompanied 
by a serpent-entwined staff (PL E. 7). Modius, ram's horns, 
and rays indicate the combination of "Hos Хараті and Zeds 
"Aujucov ; the trident entwined by a dolphin points to Poseidon ; 
the cornucopiae in this group of attributes is referred by Zoega® 
to the Nile. This conjecture, not unreasonable in itself, is less 
likely, inasmuch as the cornucopiae occurs not only on such 
pantheistic representations of Sarapis®. It is at least highly 
probable that the ‘vir barbatus stans cum modio in capite, s. 
cornucopiae, who offers his hand to a female, wearing modius 
and holding cornucopiae, with an altar between them, on an 
Alexandrian coin of Trajan’, is none but Sarapis, in a group not 
unlike that of the Xanthian marble. In this instance, an 
identification of Sarapis with Nile would be much more 
unlikely; while it is entirely out of the question in the 
representations of the god with the cornucopiae on imperial 
coins of the neighbouring Thracian cities of Odessos and 
Dionysopolis. The series of the former town begins with 
Septimius Severus, and goes on under Caracalla (Pl E. 0)”, 
Elagabalus (PL E. 10), Severus Alexander, and Gordianus 111.19; 
the same type occurs on the coins of Dionysopolis under Severus 
Alexander (Pl E. 11)", In all these coins the bearded god, 
clad in chiton and himation, with the modius on his head, 
stands, his weight resting on the left leg, the right gently bent; 
he turns half round to a lighted altar into the flames of which 


1 Imhoof, Monnaies Greeques, рі. J, 
15, p. 458, 13. 

2 Zocga, p. 169, 56; 173, 97, pl. 10, 
17. The coin, p. 197, 291, varies a 
little. 

3 Zoega, p. 289, 36 (without the 
Ammon's horns). 

40. I. Lat. ii. 46. 

5 P. 174, note. 

“ A similar coin is that of Ptolemais 
of the time of Septimius Severus, in de 
Saulcy, Numism. de læ Terre-Sainte, 


р. 161, no. 4, pl. 8, 8. 

7 Zoega, p. 83, 143 (Museo Tiepoli). 

* Mionuet, suppl. ii. p. 353, 903; 
904. 

э Brit, Mus, Cat., Thrace, p. 138, 
18; 14. 

X Пий, p. 139, 15-18. Mionnet, 
deser. i. ү. 396, 228. Suppl. ii. 
р. 857, 924; 925 (in the Imhoof 
collection). 

о Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 24, 1. 
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he is pouring from a patera, whereas in the left arm he holds а 
large cornucopiae filled with fruits. 

In the Catalogue of the British Museum the interpretation 
of this god of Odessos as Sarapis is qualified as doubtful. The 
reason is to be found no doubt in the ancient autonomous 
tetradrachms of Odessos (Pl. E. 12), which show in a beautiful 
type a very similar god, but without the modius and the altar ; 
in the field ОЕОҮ МЕГАЛОҮ КҮРХА!, Hardouin’s inter- 
pretation of the last word as кўр(:оѕ) Ха(ратав), which might 
be supported by the occasional qualification of Sarapis as кўргоѕ 
and as Beds uéyas or deus magnus, and which even gained the 
applause of Eckhel?, has lost every probability since L. Müller 
pointed out the same word as the beginning of a magistrate's 
name on coins of the very town of Odessos, with the types of 
Alexander the Great* Nevertheless, Sarapis may be here 
meant; nor would the wanting modius be an insuperable 
obstacle, as precisely in the earliest, and eventually in some 
later representations, that god wears по modius*. Chronological 
reasons too are not contrary to the interpretation. According 
to Dr. Imhoof's judgment, the coin is not earlier than the end 
of the third century, perhaps rather later; Prof. Gardner would 
even assign it to the second quarter of the second century. 
There is no reason to doubt that at that epoch the worship 
of Sarapis might have found its way to the Thracian shores; 
and if so, the coin would be highly interesting as one of the 
oldest extant representations of that god in full length, stand- 
ing, but without modius and sceptre, and, instead of the latter, 
bearing the cornucopiae. However, I cannot help thinking 
that this interpretation, though not impossible, is by no means 
certain. І shall not lay great stress on the style of the 
figure copied on the coin, wbich reminds me of statues like 
the Vatican ' Sardanapallos' and similar creations of the fourth 


1 Mionnet, deser. i. p. 395, 921. 
Planches, 69, 5. Museum Pembrok. ii. 
pl. 84. 

2 Doctr. пита. ii, p. 37. Overbeck, 


(Anon. Poripl, Ponti Eux. 12). 

* See p. 291, notes 2and 3, and comp. 
Wieseler, tiber geschn. Steine, ii. 1 (Abh. 
d. Gott, Ges, vol. xxxi.), p. 27, &c. The 


Kunstmyth. ii, p. 103. 

з Numisn. d'Alexandre. le Grand, 
p. 172; 174 (indicated to me by Prof. 
Gardner). One may compare the name 
of tho Bithynian town of Kupoard 


head on the obverse of this coin 
(Mionnet, pl. 69, 5. Overbeck, Kunst- 
myth. її. Münzt. 1, 19) has no attribute 
which would point to Sarapis. 
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century, that is to say of an epoch in which a Greek Sarapis 
was not yet in existence. Of greater importance is the fact 
that on other autonomous coins of Odessos! apparently the 
same god with a cornucopiae is riding on horseback, a thing 
utterly unheard of in the case of Sarapis. This seems to point 
rather to some Geds ézuyópios in Hellenized form, whose quali- 
fication of @eds uéyas may remind us of the title of the ‘great 
gods’ of Samothrake. 

However this question may be settled, and even if the older 
coins of Odessos represent a local divinity, still the name of 
Sarapis seems noways excluded in the case of the imperial coins 
of Odessos, which are later by three or four centuries. The 
widely spread worship of the Alexandrine god precisely in the 
cities on the coast of Moesia and Thrace during the Jater 
imperial epoch, is abundantly shewn by the evidence of coins. 
Surely it is much less likely that beside this mighty conqueror 
of the world an old local god of similar features.should have 
been preserved, than that the elder @eds дёуаў should have 
given way to the new беде шёуаѕ or péyioros, and be absorbed 
as it were by the stronger nature of his successor. Now, has 
the Sarapis of the later coins inherited his cornucopiae from 
his predecessor? This would scarcely be the right inter- 
pretation; it is quite possible to prove that Sarapis is fully 
entitled by himself to bear that symbol. 

Among the treasures of the Payne-Knight collection in the 
British Museum there is a silver statuette of Sarapis standing, 
0°04 m. high, the only original mention of which is to be 
found in the letterpress to plate 63 of the Specimens of Antient 
Sculpture, vol. i. This mention із so short and indistinct that 
the statuette was universally thought to represent the god 
sitting, as does the bronze statuette engraved in that plate. 
It is the merit of Prof. Gardner to have drawn attention to this 
little jewel, and to have discovered from Payne-Knight's Cata- 
logue that it also belongs to that famous find which took place 

1 Eckhel, D. N. ii p. 87. Mionnet, cornucopiae being а common attribute 
suppl. ii. р. 850, 889; 890. Тһе сог- of thisclass of divinities. Prof. Gardner 
nucopiae occurs also alone on autono- however is inclined to find a material 
mous coins of Odessos (Mionnet, no. connection between this reclining figure 
895); it is less significant to find and the standing ged of the other 
the same symbol held by a river-god coins, 

(Panysos ! Mionnet, no. 893 ; 894), the 
H.8.—VOL. VI. x = 
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at Paramythía about the year 17921, It seems to be the only 
object of silver among a large number of bronzes; traces of 
gilding are still observable. We see Sarapis standing in a 
dignified position of repose. Long hair and long beard enhance 
this effect. А long and ample chiton with short sleeves falls 
down to the feet, and a large himation fastened on the left 
shoulder and going slantwise across the breast envelops the 
body in a double layer. Тһе modius covers the head, the 
extended right hand holds a patera, in the left arm rests a 
large cornucopiae richly filled with fruits. No doubt this 
charming little statuette is no Roman work but, like all the rest 









- 
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SILVER STATUETTE: Вт, Mus, 


of that celebrated find, belongs to the Hellenistic period, and is 
valuable also in this respect,—that it seems to be one of the 
oldest certain representations extant of Sarapis, older than any 
of the statues of the sitting god preserved to us, with the only 
exception of the bronze statuette found together with it. 
Already Payne-Knighf in his manuscript notes drew atten- 
tion to another monument which indeed offers the greatest 
resemblance to the statuette, a sardonyx of the Orleans 
Collection, now at St. Petersburg, of which several replicas 
are known?. Formerly it was referred to Juppiter Exsuper- 


1 Comp. Michaelis, dnc, Marbles im — —Niccolo: Millin, Pierres grav. pl. 3. 
Gr. Brit. p. 118; 119; 120, and the Müller- Wieseler, Denkm. 2 ed., ii. 2, 28 
references given in note 313. (not in the third edition) —Vetro : 

2 Sardonyx: Petersburg, А 4, 6, 19. Сай, Jmpronte gemm. с]. i. A. 73.— 
Causeus dela Chausse, Gemme ant. pl. Comp. Wieseler, 1.1. Stephani, Compte- 
126. Inghirami, Моя, etr. vi. pl. K, 1. Rendu, 1878, p. 150; 1877, p. 100. 
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antissimus, more recently it has been considered as Dionysos, 
Dionysos-Hades, or some pantheistic divinity. The long and 
full drapery, including the slanting arrangement of the himation, 
as well as the attributes are so completely in accordance with 
the statuette from Paramythía, that the signification of the 
figure as а Sarapis, which I had conjectured before knowing 
the statuette, now may pass as firmly established. The style 
has a smack of archaism, of which something appears also in 
the statuette, for instance in the style of hair-dressing at the 
neck. The chief novelty of the gem consists in the butterfly 
hovering over the patera. Taking the insect as the image of 





MARBLE STATUE: FROM MAFFEL. 


the soul, the representation is as easily explained with regard to 
Sarapis as in any of the former interpretations, ете) xal pew 
тў» дуаукаѓау тоб Віоо reXevr)v ёт. obros dpywv dvÜpárrois 

x 2 ° 
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péver...corip abre кай Nrvyorrourrós, 2үшу els pôs кай таму 
беудиеуов, vravraxf) mavras терібуо»!, 

Another instance of Sarapis with the cornucopiae is afforded 
by a marble statue, now lost sight of, which is known only by 
an engraving in Maffei’s Museum Veronensc?*. The movement 
is similar to that in the Florentine bronze and in the later coins 
of Odessos. The god stands on the left leg, the right gently 
bent; the head, covered with the modius, turns a little to its 
right, in harmony with the right arm stretched forward: no 
doubt the lost hand once held a patera. The left arm is bent 
at a right angle; the engraving shews distinctly the remains 
of the cornucopiae. The drapery is nearly tbe same as in the 
Florence bronze; also the shortness of the chiton corresponds 
with it, in opposition to the more dignified yeray тоб)ру of 
the coins, the silver statuette, &c. 

Sarapis seems also to be distinguishable on two wall-paintings 
of Pompei? The one (no. 80, casa delle Ammazoni), now 
destroyed, represented Harpokrates placed between Isis and 
‘a bearded male figure, with gold-coloured lotos above the 
forehead, with a pail in his right and a cornucopiae in the left 
hand.’ Nothing is said about the dress. The ‘lotos’, instead of 
the modius, is known from the old Ptolemaic coins (see p. 291) ; 
the pail reminds us of the box &nd the basket held by the god in 
some later coins (see p. 298) : these objects consequently are at 
least not inconsistent with the supposition of Sarapis. On the 
other picture (no. 79, house of Julia Felix), now in the museum 
at Naples Isis enthroned is surrounded by Anubis and ‘a 
much-injured figure, the sex of which cannot be distinctly made 
out, clad in long light-coloured tunica and dark upper-garment, 
resting the left hand on a staff, and holding in the right a 
cornucopiae from which projects a long branch’. Also one of 
the lateral walls of this little sanctuary contained ‘a male 
figure, clad in a mantle, with a cornucopiae in both hands’. 
Probably these figures were meant to represent the same divinity 
which, in such a company, could scarcely be any one but 
Sarapis, 


1 Aristides, or. im Sar. p. 54 ed. з Helbig, Wandgemaclde, p. 26, no. 
Jebb. 79; 80, both from private houses; 

** Pog. 75, 5. The letterpress con- comp. Lafaye, p. 926, uo. 210 ; 217. 
tains not a word about the statue, 
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Finally we return to the god on the Xanthian relief with 
which we began. Тһе long chiton has, an exceptional detail, 
no sleeves; the arrangement of the himation is simpler and 
poorer than on the other monuments ; the rather stiff position 
wants that lively movement which is observable in the statues 
and on the coins, Ағ, however, the left leg evidently was a 
little bent, the impression of stiffness may to a certain degree 
be due to the awkwardness of the Lycian copier. А very small 
modius of unusual shape rests on the god's head, the hair hangs 
deeply down on to the nape of the neck. The extended right 
hand retains a battered fragment of the patera it once held. 
In the left arm rests the huge cornucopiae, the upper half of 
which is striated like the cornucopiae on the coins of certain 
Ptolemies, particularly of Arsinoe Philadelphos!. Неге, too, a 
bunch of grapes hangs down, and other fruits fill up the horn; 
but quite singular is the addition of two bull’s horns. Evidently 
they contain an allusion to Apis, whose essence and name had 
been incorporated by Sar-apis. I do not find any other monu- 
mental analogy, except the doubtful one of a coin struck in 
the Hypselite nome in the eleventh year of Hadrian (Pl. E. 13), 
on which a deity, with a lotos on his head (Sarapis? Osiris 7), 
holding a staff in the left, bears an Apis on his right hand?. 
The more interesting is our marble, especially as what has been 
said at the beginning leaves no doubt that we have not to deal 
with the arbitrary device of a Lycian statuary mason, but that 
our relief is the exact copy of a statue. 

Origin of Sarapis’ cornucopiae.—The horns of Apis in the 
cornucopiae, and the butterfly of the Petersburg sardonyx point 
to the region in which we have to search the explanation of the 
cornucopiae as a symbol of Sarapis. Among the gods of the 
Greek religion, two are nearest to him in external appearance, 
the "Ауаббе Aaí(uev and Pluto, the genuine Attic euphemistic 
substitute for sullen Hades, a friendly дой to whose images 
ётетт/ ovdev dofepóv*. They are so similar to one another 
that in many instances it is difficult to make out which of the 
two is meant, An Agathos Daimon, with his name appended, 
occurs on an Athenian votive relief*, with long hair, bearded, 


1 Brit, Mus. Cat., Plolemics, pl. 8. рогату coins of Diospolis, ib. р. 125, 231. 
2 Zoega, p. 124, 225 "fymAdr&v). ? Paus. i. 28, 6. 
А similar Osiris occurs on the contem- 4 Schoene, griech. Relicfs, pl. 26, 
se 
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clad in a long chiton and a himation, holding in both hands a 
large cornucopiae. Не appears again with cornucopiae and 
patera оп a votive relief from Megara, now at Berlin?. Оп the 
other hand, Pluto is represented on Attic vases as bearing a 
cornucopiae °, occasionally also а sceptre*; other Attic or neo- 
Attic works give him the same attributes but limit his drapery 
to the himation alone* Doubtful is the decision as to some 
other monuments, a vase from Nola which shows the god white- 
haired and fully draped, with sceptre and cornucopiae, іп 
company with the Eleusinian divinities 5, an Attic relief in the 
British Museum®, and a statue apparently very similar in 
Cataio 7; iu both of them the god, fully draped, bears in the 
left arm a large cornucopiae, the right, which hangs down, being 
broken. The similar appearance of the two gods is not due to 
chance, as Agathodaemon, the Bonus Eventus of the Romans, 
masters the riches of the earth and its abundant produce in 
nearly the same way as the Attic ПАобтоу, $epéc Bios, тАоуто- 
80тт, ЕдВо/Хебе, the companion of Demeter, and partaker of the 
Eleusinian worship*. Now, asking from which of the two the 
standing Sarapis may have borrowed his external characteristics, 
and especially his cornucopiae, it appears more natural to 
suppose that, as Sarapis enthroned is but a variation of Hades, 
so Sarapis standing stands in similar relation to Pluto, with 
whom he is also substantially connected. This supposition is 
supported by those Alexandrian coins of Sarapis pantheus of 
which we spoke on р. 301. By the side of the symbols of Zeus 
and Poseidon, the cornucopiae no doubt represents the third 
son of Kronos. In a similar way on an archaistic relief °, the 


109. A youthful representation of the 
same god appears on a Cyrenean relief 
at Edinburgh (Ane. Marbles, р. 2/8, no. 
8. Journ. Hell. Stud. 1884, p. 157). 

1 Berlin, no. 679. Wieseler, Abh. 
der Gótt. Ges, vol. xx. — Furtwüngler, 
Sammi, Sabouroff, pl. 27. 

2 Mon. Ined. d. Inst. vi. 58. 

> Naples, по. 3091 (Heydemann). 
Forster, Raub der Persephone, pl. 2. 
Overbeck, Atlas z. Kunstmyth. pl. 18, 
11. 

* Vase in the Brit. Museum, no. 811. 
Aon. Ined. dell’ Inst, v. 49: cornu- 
copiae. Reliefs in Pal. Albani (Matz- 

Ls 


Duhn, no. 3494. Zoega, Bassir. i. 1. 
Müller-Wieseler, Denkm, ii. 7, 76), and 
in the Lateran Museum (по. 460. 
Benndorf and Schoene, pl. 14, comp, 
Matz-Duhn, iii. p. 16): sceptre and 
cornucopiae, 

5 Mon. Ined. d. Inst. i. 4. Müller- 
Wieseler, Denkm. ii. 9, 110, with 


Wieseler's remarks. 

4 Ane. Marbles Brit, Mus. xi. 47, 
‘ Plutus and Fortune." 

7 Dütschke, ant. Bildw. in Ober- 
italien, v, no. 102. 


* Foucart, Bull. Hellén. 1883, p. 387. 
® Bull. d. Inst. 1861, р. 86. 
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triple Zeus is endowed with thunderbolt trident and cornucopiae. 
The latter symbol has the same meaning with Sarapis as with 
the Attic Pluto, and is just as characteristic for thé donor of 
blessing represented in these standing figures, as Kerberos is 
for the enthroned master of the shadows. 

To sum up: the Hellenistic epoch produced two artistic types 
of the Graeco-Egyptian Sarapis. The enthroned god, derived 
from the Greek Hades, and accompanied by the hell-hound, was 
the truer representative of the old Egyptian Osiris-Apis, and by 
his dignified appearance was best fit to become the standard 
image of the new master of the world. Beside him, tho 
Attic substitute for Hades, Pluto, became the prototype of 
Sarapis standing, a milder god whose cornucopiae promised all 
kinds of bliss and happiness to his adorers. The seated Sarapis, 
fixed in his external features by the statue of the chief Alex- 
andrian temple, has remained almost unaltered through all 
antiquity. The standing god in his first artistic incarnation did 
not meet with the same favour but had in later times to under- 
go various changes. One of these, our first type, was little else 
but an attempt to transform the sitting god into a standing 
position. Another variation, our second type, replaced the 
cornucopiae of the original standing type by the action of 
blessing. The third type, finally, gave more prominence to 
the sceptre as to the most characteristic symbol of power and 
dominion and, occasionally, strengthened this idea by placing 
the god on a globe. On the whole, Sarapis standing has shown 
a greater vitality and faculty of development than the enthroned 
god, and the various forms under which he appears are a proof 
that in Roman times this more agile and versatile type better 
answered the need of his believers to represent their god as at 
once а, benevolent and an omnipotent lord of the universe. 

Tyche—Sarapis is accompanied on our relief by а goddess 
of similar appearance, in which it is easy to recognise Tyche 
by the mural crown, the large cornucopiae, and the rudder. 
To be sure, one would rather expect to find Sarapis united with 
Isis, but all those peculiarities in dress and attributes which 
are characteristic for that goddess are here wanting. It is well 
known, however, that Isis and Tyche stand in close relation to 
one another, and that Isis-Tyche is one of the frequent figures 
of the late theocrasy. Quite recently excavations on the Esquiline 
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have brought to light a lararium, the main figure of which is a 
statue of Fortune with the head-ornament of Isis; among the 
other sculptural decorations of the small sanctuary are a marble 
statuette of Sarapis enthroned, and a bust, life-size, of the same 
god’, Precisely. that close relation between the two goddesses 
may explain the fact that Tyche has taken the place of Isis, 
Indeed Sarapis and Tyche are occasionally found combined on 
imperial coins of Alexandria. Such a coin of Trajan has 
already been dealt with on p. 301. Coins of Antoninus Pius 
show Sarapis sitting on a ship, between the standing figures of 
Demeter and Tyche (PL Е. 14)?. The same two goddesses 
(Тусһе, at least, is distinctly characterised by the rudder and 
the cornucopiae) surround the enthroned god on coins of 
M. Aurelius, Faustina, his wife, and Aelius Verus?, the standing 
god on coins of Commodus*, It is less certain whether the 
female characterised only by а cornucopiae who is about to 
crown Sarapis, on coins of Verus, means Tyche, as that symbol 
is associated with too many goddesses to allow a positive decision, 
At any rate, the union of the Graeco-Egyptian Sarapis and the 
common-Greek Тусһе is highly characteristic for a later 
'epoch in which precisely these two divinities occupied an 
exceptionally high place in the — belief of departing 
paganism. 

The most striking feature of the Tyche of our relief is the 
very simple drapery. The Attic chiton without sleoves falls 
down to the fect ungirdled, covered in its upper portion by a 
short upper garment equally ungirdled (дтбтт»уда)%. Usually 
Tyche appears in full dress, in girt chiton and mantle, more 
matron-like in her whole character. The dress as above de- 
scribed is rather that of Artemis and other virgins. However 
some similar instances can be adduced. I do not quote a bronze 
statuette of Naples in а similar attire, as the want of all at- 
tributes and the original presence of wings suggest rather Nike 
than Tyche”, А certain Tyche is afforded by a marble statue at 


1 Bull. comun. di Roma, 1885, pl 5 Zoega, p. 232, 27, pl. 14, 7. 
2, 3; for more instances see C. L. * Bochlau, quaestiones de re vestiaria 


Visconti, ibid, p. 29. Graecorum, Weimar 1884, р. 17; 55. 
3 Zoega, p. 163, 8; 4. 7 Antich. di Ercol. vi. 24. ‘Museo 
з Zoega, p. 218, 67; 226, 4; 230, Borbon., iii. 96. Müller-Wiescler, 
15. Denkm. ii. 78, 926, with Wieseler’s 


* Zoega, p. 244, 86. letterpress. 
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Madrid}, with rudder and cornucopiae, in chiton ungirded but 
for a belt going slantwise over the breast crossing the upper- 
garment. This arrangement is especially customary in statues 
of Artemis; nay, some scholars incline to refer all similar 
statues to this goddess and consider other attributions as a result 
of false restorations? Wrongly; a statue of this kind in the 
British Museum? clearly proves, by a head wreathed with ivy, 
and the panther at her feet, that the figure belongs to the 
Вассћіс cycle, and in the Madrid statue there remains enough 
of the original attributes to establish the signification as Tyche. 
One might consequently raise the question whether some of 
the other replicas* would be more correctly restored as Tyche, 
but it would lead us too far out of our way to follow this line. 
I shall rather direct attention to an Athenian tetradrachm with 
the names of the magistrates Eumelos and Kalliphon (Pl. E. 15)*, 
on which a goddess in similar attire (except the crossing belt) 


` nppears with a cornucopiae in her left, and a patera in her right 


hand. Evidently the coin reproduces a well-known statue. 
The excellence of the above mentioned statuary type made 
Brunn think of Praxitelean art, Perhaps the coin may re- 
present the ”Ауаб) Tóx» of that artist’. Still closer is the 
relation to the coin and to our relief in two statues at Stockholm® 
and at Dresden?. Both shew the same simple dress, both have 
the arms hanging down so as to be able to receive the same 
attributes, both exhibit the same vertical row of folds hanging 
down between the legs, a favourite arrangement in works of the 
later Hellenistic and of Roman art, for instance on many 


1 Huebner, ant. Bildw, in Madrid, 
no. 33. Clarae, iii. 410 H, 837 H. 

3 See Lützow, Münchner Antiken, 
p. 15. 

3 Greco-Roman Seulpt. no. 198. 
Ane. Marbles, x. 98. Clarae, іу, 696 В, 
16231 A. Ellis, Townley Gallery, i. p. 
215. Vaux, Handbook, р. 210. 

4 Clarae, iii, 452,826 (Torlonia); 468, 
883 (Chiaramonti); 471, 899 (Vesco- 
vali) The signification as an Artemis 
seems fully established by а hole 
destined for the quiver in the excellent 
Braschi statue at Munich, no. 113. 
Lützow, Münchn. Ant. pl. 7. Clarac, 
iv. 449, 790. 


5 Beulé, monn, d’Athdnes, р. 295. 
To be sure, the specimen of tho British 
Museum, reproduced on our plate, shéws 
the chiton girt, deviating in this detail 
from Beulé's engraving, 

5 Glyptothek, no. 118. 

7 Plin. xxxvi. 23. On the relief in 
Schoene, gricch. Reliefs, pl. 26, 109, 
Agathe Tyche is a veiled female of 
matronly appearance. 

* Clarae, iii. 420 B, 719 В. Heyde- 
mann, arch. Zeit. 1865, p. 152*, no. 
13.  Wieseler, Philologus, xxvii. p. 
221. 

9 No. 221 (Hettner) Clarae, iii, 
438 С; 757 А. 
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sepulchral reliefs from Rheneia, and on Archelaos' so-called 
Apotheosis of Homer. At any rate the Tyche of our relief is 
interesting as affording a certain instance of this goddess in 
youtbful form at a time when the powerful governess of human 
fate was usually represented in matronly dignity. 


BACK OF THE MARBLE. 


Description—In strict contrast to the architectural shrine 
surrounding the two divinities, the back of the marble, of 
rather rough execution, is entirely occupied by rocks which 
extend to the very margin of the block. Unfortunately the 
lower part is disfigured by a considerable gap. The whole 
relief offers the image of a cave, so as to remind one at the 
first glance of the well-known Mithraic reliefs. From the 
left there approaches through a kind of entrance a bearded 
archer in oriental costume, raising his arrow. Immediately 
before him we observe the remains of a great dog rapidly 
descending. Above the bowman appears on the edge of the pro- 
jecting rock a jackal rather than a fox ; above the cave there is a 
locust and a great lizard ; at the right upper angle an indistinct 
object which I once took to be a snail without a shell, but which, 
as Prof. Gardner maintains, is rather a cicada, like those which 
appear on coins of Athens. On the right side the rocky edge 
of the cave occupies the whole margin. То the left of it, within 
the cave, again appear animals, at the top in a special recess 
a bear (not a boar) rushing forth, one half of him being visible ; 
beneath a stork, on a rock, under which a fragment of a bird 
apparently aquatic is preserved; at the bottom the hind 
quarters of a bull rushing forward with the tail twisted and 
raised, 

No word is required to prove that there cannot here be 
question of a common chase. Few of these animals would 
be a suitable mark for the archer's arrows. On the contrary 
the attention of the man and the animals is equally directed 
towards the centre, and there can scarcely exist any doubt 
that their combined attack is aimed at a huge high object in 
-the midst of the relief, the upper end of which, close to 
the ceiling of the cave, is still recognizable, whereas the 
lower portion is lost in the great gap. The direction of the 
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. dog, and still more the attack of the bull, prove that that 
object once reached down to the bottom of the cave. We 
may conjecture that beneath the archer, opposite the bull, 
another adversary originally had a place. It is decidedly 
remarkable that, in opposition to the good preservation of 
the figures around, the attacked object itself is entirely 
destroyed. Except a small part at the top where the relief 
is preserved, we can only trace the outline; the main part 
of the object, which was probably represented in as high 
a relief as the depth of the cave allowed, has totally dis- 
appeared. The examination of the original marble serves to 
strengthen the impression caused by the photograph that 
the object has been destroyed intentionally. This fact 
cannot be without importance in exploring its meaning. 
Prophylactic destination,—Every reader, I suppose, will 
at once remember a class of reliefs, as the most prominent 
example of which I may cite a small marble slab at Woburn 
Abbey, rightly explained by J. Millingen, and afterwards 
made the starting point of a suggestive inquiry on the super- 
stition of the evil eye by Otto Jahn!, The centre of that 
relief is occupied by a large eye; the brow forms as it were 
a rocky hill, and a stony ground is indicated also elsewhere. 
From all directions the evil eye is attacked, at the bottom by 
а lion, a serpent, a scorpion, a crane or stork, a raven; on the 
brow a sitting man, with Phrygian cap, by an unmistakeable 
gesture expresses his contempt for the evil eye, which a gladiator 
is attacking from the right with a trident, The upper left 
angle is wanting, but it may be supplied by the aid of a small, 
round lamina of gold found at Mayence in 1862, and acquired 
by Count M. de Robiano in Brussels*. The menagerie here 
consists of a caterpillar, a swan, а tortoise, a crane or stork, а 
cicada (?), a dog or similar animal, a lizard, a snake ; the man at 
the top sits with extended arms, and wears no Phrygian cap; 


1 Michaelis, Aro. Marbles, p. 781, 
no. 99. Woburn Abbey Marbles, pl. 
14. Millingen in Archacologia, xix. 
p. 70. О. Jahn in Berichte d. Sachs. 
Ges. 1855, p. 28-110. 


ing and slightly sketching it; comp. 
arch, Zeitung, 1874, p. 69. The very 
thin lamina has a diameter of 0:03 m., 
and is provided with a short chain, 
evidently on account of its serving as 


2 The owner, passing from Mayence 
to Brussels, showed it to Jahn in Bonn, 
where I had an opportunity of examin- 


ап apotropaion, The representation is 
encircled with a row of beads, 
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opposite the retiarius with his trident a second gladiator (sceutor!) 
is at work, armed with a large square shield and a sword, Other 
instances of the evil eye surrounded and attacked by various 
animals, with which sometimes is joined а phallus, may be found 
on Jahn's third plate*. The meaning of these compositions is 
clear. The hostile power of the malocchio is to be broken by 
the united attack of the animals, or of the men and the animals, 
to which a prophylactic force is assigned. The same idea is but 
slightly varied when such animals (scorpion, snail, frog), together 
with a phallus encircle the opening of a terracotta lamp’, in 
order to protect it from any evil influence and to assure harmless 
burning to the flame. 

In this direction we must search for the meaning of our relief 
too. Тһе archer in oriental dress, on our marble of Asiatic 
origin, may appropriately be compared with the man with the 
Phrygian cap, and particularly with the gladiators, of the Italian 
monuments, Among the animals, the dog‘, the cicada’, the 
lizard?, the locust’, the stork or crane’, the other bird, are 
sufficiently known by other representations as creatures to 
which a prophylactic power was ascribed. As to the jackal, 
the bear, the bull, I have no adequate examples to cite; the 
bulls head however is frequently used as apotropaion™, On 
the whole, the accordance is great enough to permit us to take 
the prophylactic meaning of the secondary figures of our relief 
for granted. 

Fascinum.—Who, then, is the enemy at whom the attack is 
aimed ? Certainly not the evil eye. Unless I am quite mistaken 
the outlines and the preserved top lead us to recognise nothing 
else but a phallus or fascinwm as represented. First of all, this 
would best explain the thoroughness with which the scandalous 
object, and this alone, has been destroyed. We may call to 
mind the similar scalpellata with which the filthy demon Tychon 


1 P. J. Meier, de gladiatura Romana, 6 Jahn, p. 99 ; 106. Dilthey Archacol.- 
Bonn 1881, p. 19. epigr. Mitth. aus Oesterreich, 1878, p. 53. 

* Comp. p. 96. 7 Jahn, p. 36. 

* Jahn, pl. 4, 1 (Berlin). A nearly * Woburn Abbey relief. Stephani, 
identical lamp is in the British С.Д. 1865, p. 107. See below. 
Museum, 9 Many birds on similar monuments, 

* Jahn, p. 98. comp. Jahn, p. 96. 

5 Jahn, p. 36. Stephani, C.R. 1865, 20 Jahn, p. 58. 

1. 84; 1869, p. 130; 1880, p. 98. 
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on a relief of Aquileia has been taught decency by its pious 
owner. Moreover, fascino of similar dimensions occur even in 
the round. They commonly sit on lion's or hare’s legs, and are 
provided with an animal's tail, the whole figure giving the im- 
pression of an animal sitting upright. The most famous instance 
is the marble phallus of the Florentine Museum which measures 
not less than 1.86 m., and is decorated with a collar of 
various prophylactical symbols or терміршалта), A similar one of 
marble, but of more modest dimensions (0.36 m.), embellished by 
a bearded human head of dignified expression, is preserved in the 
Museum at Tarragona’, A third example of simpler appearance 
is among the Dal Pozzo drawings in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle *. The proportions of the extant remains on the 
Xanthian relief are such as to allow a restoration according to 
these models; the feet and the lower portions of the sitting 
monster would have been at the bottom of the cave, on the 
level of the bull and its lost counterpart. 

The phallus, as is well known, was considered by the ancients 
as one of the most effective expedients against every influence 
of envy, the evil eye and similar magical spells. Therefore it 
was so much used to protect walls and buildings of every de- 
scription ; our relief too seems to have belonged to some edifice. 
The peculiar feature of our instance consists in the circumstance 
that here the fasoinum is attacked by such animals as share with 
it prophylactic qualities, whereas otherwise they are used to 
attack noxious objects like the evileye. This objection however 
is not sufficient to disprove the supposition that a fascinum is 
really in question. There are a few instances which can ap- 
propriately be compared, Among the phallic reliefs of the 
amphitheatre at Nimes there is one on which a strangely shaped 
phallus is pecked at by birds®; and a bronze of the Cabinet des 


1 Müller-Wieseler, Denkin, ii. 73, 
936 ; comp. Bertoli, antich, di Aquileia, 
p. 33.—I must not omit to state that 
some London friends, examining the 
marble, entertained some doubts about 
the justice of my supposition. The 
reader may judge himself from the 
photograph, and from what I have to 
observe on the matter. 

* Dull. dell’ Inst. 1843, p. 58. 


3 Not in the catalogue of Hucbner, 
who sent a drawing to О, Jahn. 

4 Comp, Michaelis, Anc. Marbles in 
Gr. Brit, p. 719, vol. xiii. (Disegni di 
varis antichità, Nettuno), fol. 142, no. 
608. For more instances see Jahn, p. 
74, note 181 ; p. 78. 

5 Maucomble, Aist. abr. do la ville de 
Nimes (or Guide des voy. à Nimes), ii. 
pl. 7, 20. 
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Antiques at Paris shews a stork biting vigorously at a phallus!, 
a representation which may be compared with the stork on our 
marble attacking the adversary with his beak widely opened. 
Тһе action of attacking being expressed in the archer as well as 
in the animals with too great preciseness for us to take them 
barely as strengthening the prophylactic power of the main 
symbol, nothing is left to us but to suppose that in these com- 
binations the fascinum itself was considered as being a dangerous 
evil-menacing adversary. For the phallus attacked and, as it 
were, brought into check by its prophylactic adversaries cannot 
be essentially different from the evil eye surrounded and 
menaced by foes of the same kind. The reason of this double 
employment of the phallic symbol is obvious. No prophylactic 
symbol can exercise its power of averting evil without defeating, 
or at least paralysing, every evil-menacing adversary. Thus the 
Medusa’s head, as is well known, possesses the power of petrify- 
ing whatever it looks at; precisely on this account there is 
scarcely a more effective and more favourite means of protecting 
objects from envy and all other noxious influences than by affix- 
ing to them the Горуейт» кефаАфу Sewolo weddpov. Likewise 
the malocchio not only brings harm, but the image of the eye 
has also the power of paralysing the pernicious effects of the 
Васкарог or jettatori. The same will be the case with the 
phallus. This, too, cannot be prophylactic without itself 
bringing evil to its adversaries, and therefore it is that it 
can become the object of the combined attack of other 
prophylactic animals. Indeed, the wod jfascinum mostly 
signifies, like Baoxdviov, троВаскіор, the means of preventing 
any kind of spell and enchantment, but Bacx«aívetv, fascinare, 
signifies to bewitch, and fascimwm, itself means also spell and 
bewitchment. There may have been a double range of ideas 
in the mind of those who employed such symbols: to whomso- 
ever is envious or malevolent towards me, I shall oppose the 
evil eye or the phallus, and against whomsoever is menacing 
me with those symbols, I shall direct а host of demoniac powers, 
in order to paralyse his hostile attack. Among the monuments 
preserved to us there are many which illustrate the double 
employment of the evil eye; phallic symbols are usually 
employed in the former sense. It is not the least interesting 
1 Bachofen, Muttorrecht, pl. 9, 8. 
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feature of our relief to afford а new document of the other 
rather rare method of employing that symbol.— 

Connection between front and back.—Finally the combination 
of this superstitious representation with the divinities figured 
on the front requires an explanation. On a travertine slab let 
into the wall over a bakers oven at Pompeii, a phallus is 
painted in the midst of the inscription Aie habitat Felicitas*. 
Thus in our relief, to the powerful masters of the world and of 
human fortune, who procure for mankind with their cornucopiae 
plenty of bliss and riches, a representation is added which is 
intended to protect this good luck from pernicious influences. 
Nullo fascino felicitas publica mordeatur, says Symmachus in a 
letter to Ausonius*. The same idea which is here as it were 
divided into two parts appears undivided in a strange figure on 
a rare silver coin of Tarentum?, a small, paunchy, phallic, Pan- 
like daemon, crouching and holding in his hands patera and 
cornucopiae. But there is also another point of view from 
which the relation between front and back may be looked 
at. Superstitious imaginations followed a natural tendency 
towards various kinds of foreign worship, and among these 
alien eol &XeÉíxako: not the last place is due to Sarapis*. 
This god directed the sick people to Vespasian, when іп Alex- 
andria, that he might render sight to the blind, and restore 
the use of his legs to the lame®. Sarapis appears, now in 
full length, now as a bust, on those feet of marble or bronze 
which refer to happy return from wandering *; Sarapis recurs 
on those votive hands of bronze, the figurative ornaments of 
which are so closely connected with the superstitious ideas 
above discussed’, Хикд ó Xápavris roy $Üóvov is the inscription 


20.1, Lat. iv. 1454. бей and phallus is not used in a prophylactic 


Gandy, Pomp:iana, pl. 38. Cab. secret 
de Naples, pl. 9,9. Arditi, i fascino, 
Naples 1825. 

3 Epist. i. 13. 

з Berlin, see Jahn, pl. 4, 13 ; р. 90. 

* Jahn, p. 46; 101.—I omit inten- 
tionally to mention the phallophories 
frequent as well in ancient Egyptian 
reliefs, as in the gorgeous processions 
at the court of the Ptolemies (Athen. 
v. 83, p. 201 E) As far as I can 
understand, in all these instances, the 


sense, but as a symbol of generation 
and fertility. 

5 Tac. Лізі iv. 83. Suet. Vespas. 7. 

6 Jahn, p. 103. The costume seems 
to have originated in Egypt ; comp. the 
Alexandrian csin of Commodus, Zoega, 
pl. 14, 17. 

7 Jahn, p. 101. Berlin: Montfaucon, 
Ant, сері. ii. pl. 187, 1. Jahn, рі. 4, 
2.—Rome, Mus. Kircher.: Bonanni, 
Mus. Kircher. cl ii. 25, p. 83. Mont- 
faucon, ii. pl. 137, 3.—On the foreign, 
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of an engraved onyx, the obverse of which shews the image of 
that god!, What could be more natural than to combine on the 
same marble Sarapis and the Bacxá»iv of the phallus sur- 
rounded by its enemies? The whole idea of the composition 
might be summed up in the words of an inscription? : 


els Zeds épais" Bácxavos Xaknaéro. 


Ар. MICHAELIS. 
STRASSBURG. 


perhaps Egyptian, origin of these > Gori, inser. Etr. i. p. lxiv. 

votive hands comp, Dilthey archaeol.- 2 Fabretti, (ur. ant. p. 408, no. 
epigr. Mitth. aus Oesterreich, 1878, 104. С. I. Gr. 8515. 

т. 59. 
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THE HOMERIC LAND SYSTEM. 


THE object of the following pages, the substance of which 
was read before the Cambridge Branch of the Hellenic Society 
in 1883, is to examine into the true nature of the land-system 
of the Greeks of the Homeric age by means of the evidence 
contained in the poems themselves. 

On à priori grounds we might have expected, or at least 
should not be surprised, to find іп the Iliad and Odyssey 
some traces of that primitive system known as the 'Open- 
Field’ or ‘Common-Field’ system of agriculture, which the 
researches of recent years have proved to have once prevailed 
over a great part of the earth, and of which many survivals 
still exist. 

Such an assumption with regard to the Greeks derives 
further support from the words of Aristotle (Pol. 1. 1), where he 
describes the evolution of the aédcs from the оѓкѓа through 
the medium of the коз, and by the terms биос/тио and 
бибкалтов (= брдюүто) quoted from Charondas and Epimenides 
respectively, seems to indicate the existence in Hellas at 
some time or other of what are now known as House Commu- 
nities. From another passage (Pol. ii. 4, 12637, 4), it is almost 
certain that nowhere amongst the Hellenes of his own day did 
he find any such forms of community: for when he makes 
mention of such customs of cultivation in common, he ascribes 
them to бла тди éÜvày» and ties tov BapBdpwv. If such 
village or house communities were known to Charondas and 
Epimenides, there is an 4 fortiori probability of the prevalence 
of such in still earlier times. 

Let us now proceed with the positive evidence of the poems. 

H.S.—VOL. VI. Y . 
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That such things as common fields existed, seems proved by a 
noteworthy passage in the Iliad— 
àXX' dor’ dud’ ойрот 60 dvépe Snpidacbov 
pérp’ еу херсіу éxovres, ете ур еу dpovpy, 
Gr’ Муф ёл үдрр ері тоу тері tons, 
ds dpa rods биберуоу ёт@М ив, к.тА. (хі. 421-24.) 
The words етаЕйур Еу åpoúpņ would of themselves offer some 
proof of the institution of common fields, even if no further 
evidence could be adduced. Before proceeding any further, 
the word ойрот opens up a question of considerable import- 
ance. On turning to Ebeling's Lexicon, under the word obpov 
we find references to three well-known passages : 
(1) П. x. 351, seqq.— 
ам ӛте ёз // дтёт Secor т” еті одра тё\ортаі 
3u4óvov—ai yap те Воду троферестераі elow 
éucé£uevas veroîo Babelns туктду dporpov— 
TÒ èv ётєёраи&ттр, к.т.№. 
(2) Od. viii. 134-35— 


бето» т’ ёу уеиф odpov "Хей ?ршоуой/у, 
тбсаоу ілтектробешу Хао% txel’, of 8” Әлйторто. 
(8) Л. xxiii. 421-23— 
boca 88 біткоу одра катоиабіоо тӘХорташ, 
бут aitnds 4фйкеу dvijp, ттеррдиеуо #815, 
Tóccov ётеёрацётту. 
(With the last passage quoted we may compare Jliad xxiii. 
523— 
атар та трдта kal és б/скоура XéXevrro.) 
Now in Miad xxi. 403, segg. we read how Athene in her 
combat with Ares— 
дуауассарбат доу eiXero уер mayeln 
кейшеуоу ёу тебір pédava, тртҳбу те uéyav те 
toy p’ dvdpes трбтерог Óécav Eupevas obpov dpovpne. 
The Lexicographers take this odpoy dpovpns, and linking it 
with ойроить in the passage from which we started, thrust them 
under the head of odpes = Ionic form of бро, a boundary, of 
which, however, no other instances are given from Homer. 
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Yet why need we sever these two words from the neuter odpov 
and place them in a separate category? Why may not the 
neuter form оброу have been used in the poems, corresponding 
to the masculine odpos found in Herodotus, брос in Attic, and 
8pos (with dvropos, uéccopos) found in the Heraclean inscrip- 
tions? Similar parallel forms are to be seen in the case of 
стаба and ordécot, the latter of which implies a singular mas- 
culine, ordéios, which are used indifferently by Herodotus. It 
is also worth noticing that Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 795) uses 
одра simply in the general sense of boundaries—dgp’ é8áXovro— 
одра Babuppelovros bd’ elauevats “Trlorło—just as in later Greek 
бро is used іп an extended sense, as well as in the special 
sense of landmarks. 

This much, at all events, is certain, that ойра jjuóvov, obpov 
dpotpns, and the ойрот ет«Ейур Еу dpovpy, all relate to arable 
land. Неге, then, comes the question, What are the ойра 
фшабуоу, which from ДЇ, x. 351, evidently are greater than the 
одра of oxen? In reference to this passage, Liddell and Scott 
say, ‘ whence the common explanation (derived from Aristarchus), 
viz. that the distance meant is that by which mules would 
distance oxen in ploughing a given space in the same time.’ 
This explanation is got from the Scholia ad locwm, which run as 
follows— 

"Арістаруов обтос éEnyjcaro. бооу, фусір, èE &vós xal 
брод bard Tivos йфебеутов kal алтоћиӨёртоѕ Levryous Фрабуоу ка 
бедуоуе &\\оу Body фдйсосі каў троХаВосг tas Bods ai 
ўрќоуог (тауфтера ydp elot TOv Body), torodrov, gyal, 
édcavres дийстпиа тарехӨеїў tiv Addwva peractpadévtes 
édlwFay, 

That this, when properly understood, contains the true mean- 
ing, I hope to prove. We can hardly allow that одра can refer 
to a portion of a single furrow, although Scholl. AV ad locum вау: 
Фикои ёритиа үйууета: тӛу ?pióvov Teuvirt@y aÜXaka. одра 
та ёра ка} тёрата Tis аФХаков, v тд дрікду Üeb*yos Téuvev 
бсоу йротридса ўріороѕ тд шау орау troypadew бфуаташ, 
ò Есті т\дрор. 

Next it is manifest from Od. viii. 124, that the ойроу z)utovottv 
is an absolute, and not a relative measure, inasmuch as there is 
no mention of oxen in that passage. Іп reference to this point 
we ought to remark that the Scholia last cited tend in the sume 
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direction, віпсе in their several attempts at explanation no 
reference is made to oxen. Now can the ойра be the тёрата 
айхакоз, the headlands? Hardly so. For we have a distinc- 
tive term, réAcov ápojpos (11. xviii. 544), for those limits of 
the field at which lie the extremities of the furrows. Now as 
we have seen that oDpov dpovpns (ll. cc) must refer to certain 
boundaries, and as these boundaries cannot be the headlands 
or ends of the field, they must of necessity be the sides. 

A simple explanation of ойра will now suggest itself. We 
have here an ancient unit of land measure, а day's ploughing 
of a yoke of oxen or a yoke of mules, We must bear in mind 
that the length of the furrow, that is, the length of the field, 
was fixed by local custom in primitive communities. А good 
example is our own word furlong, which varies in length in 
England and Ireland (Seebohm, The English Village Community, 

„ 4). 
ы The length of the furrow or fwrrow-long probably depended 
on the distance which cattle could drag, and a man could steer, 
the plough without an ‘easy, and this in turn of course would 
depend on the nature of the soil. Mules, therefore, albeit more 
swift than oxen, would not plough a patch of land of greater 
length in one day than oxen ; but inasmuch as the furrow-length 
was a standard fixed for oxen, as being the animals most com- 
monly used for the plough, they would plough a patch of 
greater breadth. In other words, starting in the morning from 
one side (оброу A) of the patch, the mules against they ploughed 
their last furrow (ойроу В) before unyoking іп the evening (Bov- 
Avrós, with which cf. rod Levryous дтоХибертов of Aristarchus 
supra), would be further removed by many furrow-breadths 
from the side from which they had started, than a pair of oxen 
would be in case they had started from the same boundary at 
the same time, the swiftness of the mules having enabled them 
to cover more ground than the plodding oxen. The distance 
between the first and last furrows of a day's ploughing was 
termed odpa, just as the same word, as we have seen above, 
was applied to the distance traversed by the lexos from the 
hand of the thrower to the spot where it alighted. The odpa, 
then, in the Homeric fields, formed of stones, as we learn from 
Л. xxi. 405, served the same purpose as the balks of green turf 
in our English common fields (an example of which may still 
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be seen at Hildersham, near Cambridge). Such landmarks of 
stones are still used in Palestine, just as in ancient days, when 
the precept was given: ‘Remove not the old landmark; and 
enter not into the fields of the fatherless' (Prov. xxiii. 10). No 
doubt boundary stones could be moved little by little without 
immediately exciting notice, in this respect being inferior to the 
continuous ridge of turf left permanently unploughed. The 
only way to detect fraud being to remeasure the patches, doubt- 
less it is such a dispute as this, and such a resort to the measuring 
rod, which is pictured for us in the simile— 


бот aud’ ойрот 80 àvépe бприйасбоу 
метр” év xepoly Éyovres, émi£óvo èv ápoópy, 
dr’ Мур ёл үдро épltnrov тері їсте, 
бе dpa rods биберуоу етаХ ces: of 8 ӛтер abréwy 
бош» АМА dudl ттї]бєттї Boelas, KTA. 


The émrdd£ces, across which the warriors fight, are likened unto 
the odpa, on ench side of which the wrangling neighbours 
stand. This passage likewise puts beyond doubt the fact that 
tho term ойра (or odpor) was applied not simply to the bound- 
aries of one large field, but to the marks which separated the 
several patches, probably all of equal size [cf. épífsrov тері 
їсс] into which the émífvvos poupa was divided. Such an 
explanation of obpov enables us to see clearly the meaning of 
the famous lines uttered by Andromache in her lament over her 
fatherless boy— 


alel тог robTqQ ye т0и0 Kal кјдє дтїтт® 
Ессорт” Хог үйр of dtrouplecovaww! ápo)pas. 
1. xxii. 488—89. 


Next comes the question, Do we find any definite surface 
measure in the poems ? The answer to this is found by examin- 
ing the two compound adjectives, теутткоутбүуов and rerpáyvos, 
the former found in Iliad ix. 579 (réuevos vrevrokovróyvov), the 
latter in Odyssey vii. 118 Gpxaros TeTpd@yvos) and (as a noun, 
rerpáryvov) in Odyssey xviii. 874. 

All scholars are familiar with Elmsley's remark that «ac in 


1 There is also the eer. lect. &wovpf" | Eustathius (1282, 15), Sch. B., who 
тоочу. 1 follow the explanation of connect it with 8pos and àeopíQo. : 
. 
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the Attic writers is always masculine, and therefore must come 
from a form yins. Under уйэ the Lexicons give two distinct 
words: (1) уус = plough-stock, and (2) уй = a measure of 
land. That the primitive Greek plough consisted of the "убт 
and nothing more, we learn from Hesiod’s description (Works, 
493) of the dporpov aùróyvov, in which the &Xvpa and icroBoeds 
are all of one piece with the rns, standing thus in contrast to 
the wnxriv Йротроу, formed of three separate pieces of wood. 
Such an implement (the most primitivo of all forms, being 
simply a forked bough), according to Sir Charles Fellowes 
(Travels, etc., p. 52, where he gives an engraving of one), is 
still used in Asia Minor. 

With respect to the réuevos теутукоутбуиоу, we learn from 
Schol. AD, E.M., 349, 23, that it was теутфкоута т\дроу, of 
$ теутфкоута Levydv. Another Scholiwm says, yins uérpov 
үйе шкрф tov бека брүшду @raccov. À Cvyóv,  mréOpov, Ù 
ёкатоу wodav. тар érépois 8 “Екоута тпуду. Hesychius 
explains тєутукоутбуџо» by теутткоутотФАеброу. Is it over- 
bold to assume that yrs uérpov "үйе is identical with үйл = a 
plough? In that case we have a primitive land measure of a 
common type, viz, as much ground as one plough can till in 
one day (cf. Caruca and Carucata). The term fvyév, Lat. iugum, 
iugerum, is only another way of expressing the same measure, 
ie. as much ground as a pair of oxen can plough in one day. 
It was only natural that as yýņs ceased gradually to represent 
the whole plough, and finally denoted only a limited portion 
of the improved implement, other terms should be employed 
for denoting the land unit. If this view is correct, the reason 
why yda: is always masculine is obvious. According to the 
Scholia the yýns is variously set down as a little less than 10 
fathoms (= 60 feet), or as а тА4броу (= 100 feet), or as 60 
cubits (= 90 feet). This diversity need not surprise us, when 
we recollect how greatly the Hide and Virgate varied in extent 
even in the same counties in England. So likewise the Roman 


3 Mr. Bent, in his most interesting 
book, The Cyclades, р. 97, gives the fol- 
lowing account of a plough which he saw 
in the island of Anaphi: ** A plough in 
these parts is an exceedingly primitive 
article, somewhat similar to those which 
Homer would have seen if he had not 


г 


been blind. Тһе chief ingredient in а 
plough is a tree with a trunk and two 
branches: one branch serves as a tail, 
and the other has a bit of iron fixed to 
it, and penetrates the ground; the 
trunk is the pole." 
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actus varied, The nature of the soil rendered such a variation 
inevitable, and likewise the kind of animals employed for 
draught. The mule-yins would be greater in area than 
the ox-yuns. 

How in the next place are we to explain the measurements 
of 100, 90, and 60 feet given by the Scholiasts? It is scarcely 
possible that they refer to square measure. Square measures 
are not found in primitive communities, Our own acre and 
rood afford an excellent illustration of the methods by which 
people who as yet have not made great advances in knowledge 
apportion out their land. Тһе rood (= rod) was a portion of 
ground of a furrow's length, and in breadth a rod. Four such 
furrow-long strips made an acre, but by no means a square acre. 
Тһе length of the field being a fixed measure, they simply 
spoke of so many rods or breadths of 53 feet (cf. Seebohm, op. 
ой. p. 885). Furthermore, a patch of ground in area 60 feet x 
60 feet would surely be too small a portion to represent a day's 
work even among the most lazy of peoples. Again, in spite of 
the dogmatic statements of the Lexicons, it is most improbable 
that the тӘХеброу of Homer was a square measure, not merely 
for the reason which I have just stated, but also from the fact 
that it is not until Plato that we find it used as a square 
measure (= 10,000 feet). Readers of Herodotus and Xenophon 
remember how they invariably find the wAé@poy as a measure 
of the breadth of rivers, etc. 

It undoubtedly required the development of some skill in 
arithmetic to bring square measures into vogue. Finally the 
evidence of the poems is against our taking тё\еброу as а 
square measure. 

We find the word in two well-known passages : (1) in Л, xxi. 
407, Ares, when overthrown by Athene, ézrà ётёсує тӘлебра 
тесфу; and (9) іп Od. xi. 577, we read that Tityos ёт’ ёра 
xeiro тёхебра. In neither case does 7éXeÜpov refer to agri- 
culture. This fact, taken together with the undoubted use of 
yéns as the agricultural unit, makes it evident that теХеброу 
is not used for an area or surface measure in Homer. Likewise, 
from its being used to describe the prostrate position of fallen 
giants, we should naturally regard it as a measure of length 
and not of area. In JI, xi. 353-54, we have а passage which 
has a very important bearing on this question. Diomedes has 
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hurled his spear at Hector, and has smitten him on the helm ; 
the spear glances off— 


"Ектор $ dx’ dméXeÜpov avédpaue, шікто Ò бро, 


At the best, it is not very Homeric to say ‘he quickly started 
back an immeasurable distance, or to say ‘immeasurably 
swiftly.’ Accordingly I conjectured Фка тё\еброр, ‘he sprang 
back the distance of wéXe8pov. Afterwards I found that there 
is MS. authority (L) for such a division of the words. If this 
reading could be established, it would prove beyond doubt my 
view that Homer uses zéAeÜpov as a measure of length only. 
How then did the т\роу come to be identified with the уйу 
and блуду? Was it because, given a furrow of fixed length, 
the average day's ploughing would be a breadih (zAé-Opov, cf. 
тАаті, etc.) of 100 feet! The zAé8pov would thus be the 
distance from ойроу to obpov, just as tho English acre was 
measured from balk to balk. Similarly tlien, the length of the 
field being a fixed unit, the одра of mules and the ойра of oxen 
came to be recognised as measures of area (cf. the terms Bovata 
and Oxgang). As further examples of a day's work being 
taken as a unit of land measure, Mr. Scebohm (op. cit. 124) 
gives the Gallic journel, Low Latin diwrnalis or jurnalis, and 
German Morgen, all employed to denote the patches in the 
common fields. 

Let us now proceed by the negative method, and see what 
evidence can be obtained from that source. 

Naturally one of the first questions to suggest itself in this 
connection is the law of succession to property. Let us see 
what light, if any, it throws on this matter. In ЛІ. v. 153, 
5244. we are told of one Phainops who 


Telpero yýpai №урф, 
vidv 8” ой тёкєт' dXXov еті kreáreoat табал. 
€vO' bye тоў evapite, Фо» 8 é&alvvro бошду 
дифотеро, татёрь $ yóov kal кһбеа Xwypà 
Nein’, ете) ой (форте páyns ёк уост)сауте 
д6 ато` ynpwortal 8 8:4 ктфсиу Baréovro. 


The xreárecc of 1. 154 is represented in 1.158 by the collective 
noun ктўсіс. Аз а preliminary we must examine the usage of 
ктйоч, ктўрата, ктёраѕ, and their cognates in the poems, If 
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the result of this examination is to show that by these terms 
chattel property, and that only, is meant, and that property in 
lund is never included under them, it will have added a strong 
point to the argument. For if in the case of Phainops it is 
only chattel property which the улростаі divide, and there is 
no mention whatever made of lend either explicitly or implicitly, 
we are justified in drawing the inference that Phainops, rich 
though he was, had no severalty in land. 

The meaning of ктната cannot be mistaken in Л. iii. 70, 
72; vii. 350, 363; xiii. 626. In all these cases they are the 
valuables carried off along with Helen by Paris. Neither can 
we have any doubt of its sense in ЛІ. ix. 382 (00 mdeiora 
8ópois èv кт|шата кєїтаї), nor in Od. іу. 127, where the same 
formula appears, referring in each case to Egyptian Thebes. 
We get a clear view of «rois from Zl. xiv. 489-91 ;— 


66 ovracev Пмоуйа, 
vidy PépBavros vroXvuijXov, Tov pa шмота 
“Eppelas Трфоу epider кай xrijow бтассеу. 


Here the epithet тоћ/ шуо elucidates it for us. 
ктӯра plainly refers to a chattel in the only place where it is 
found in the singular, Od. xv. 19— 


pij vd те, сей déxnti, ббшоу ёк rripa pépyras. 


The cognate ктёрас, in the only two places where it occurs (I7. 
x. 216 ; xxiv, 235), refers in the one case to an dis, in the other 
to а бетас. Again the verb ктаода: is never used of the ac- 
quisition of land, either in the Iliad or Odyssey, though used of 
slaves, Od. xiv. 3, 460; of a wife, Od. xxiv. 193; of an olxos, 
04. хх. 265. The same may be said of ктеат/ фә, with the 
exception of one passage (04. xxiv. 207), to which I must 
return hereafter. 

To complete the list we may add the compounds тоХикт шоу 
(Л. v. 613) and актфшоу (Il. іх. 121, 268). The result of an 
examination must be to show that the heirs of Phainops divided 
personal or chattel property merely, but came in for no in- 
heritance in land, and furthermore that the idea of properly in 
land is foreign certainly to the Iliad, if not to the Odyssey. 

Having now dealt with the evidence drawn from succession 
to property, let us next consider in what did the wealth of an 
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Homeric Greek consist. An obvious method of gaining a 
correct view on this point is to enumerate all the epithets 
employed to denote a man as wealthy. We find the word 
тоХиктфмәу already disposed of, voXóumXos, Il. xvi. 417, xx. 
220; тоћӧррт, Il ix. 154; aodvapye (metaplastic dative), 
Jl. ii. 106 ; том»ташу, П. iv. 433, where the kind of property 
meant is made clear by the context— 

Tpóes 8', бст” dies тодалтароуов ávüpós èv а9АЙ 

puplat бстфкасву 4шӨуубрвуаг yada Хеукду, 

á£nyés mepaxviat, dxovoucas бта, арфу. 


Such words as то\оурӣсоѕ, wodtyad«os (Il. x. 315) speak for 
themselves. д4фуеде is explained for us by such phrases as 
афуеде ұрусоф xal ёсӨтоѕ, Od. і. 165. 

There still remain two important epithets, wodvAgjios and 
тоћік\роѕ, both of which call for some more extended 
remarks. 

Turning first to srodvAsjios, we shall quickly find that the 
meaning of this word and its twin, d&X5ios, in the Homeric 
poems has been strangely overlooked. Тһе ordinary authorities 
take soAXvjios (Il. v. 613, vate тоХиктфиоу толло) to 
mean ‘rich in cornfields,’ thus deriving it from Asfiov, although 
the latter is never used in Homer in the sense of field, but 
always means the corn growing on the field, the corn on shank (cf. 
ТІ. xi. 560), and the self-same distinction between dpovpa and 
Ммў}їо» is made in the new Ionic of Herodotus (v. 92), in the 
well-known story of Thrasybulus. It would seem, then, that 
if coXvMfios is connected with Алор, it must mean not rich in 
land, but rich in standing corn. As this term could only be 
applied to a man for the brief period preceding the harvest, 
it would be singular to find it employed as an epitheton 
constans. 

Let us now turn to dAsios. In Л, ix. 264 seqq, Odysseus, 
when, on behalf of Agamemnon, he offers requital-gifts to 
Achilles, says— 

ётт' àmúpovs трітобақ, дёка 88 хрисоїо ráxavra 
alOwvas 8 XéBnras ёєікосі, 8@$ека $ їт тоу 
ттүуоіқ á8Xodópovs, of 44ӨОца тосайу йрорто. 
ой кеу GArios eln dvip ф тосса yévorro, 

оў$ё кеу актушшу épitipowo урисоїо. 
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What force has dXjios in this passage if we connect it with 
Хай оу, whether in the sense of lackland or lackcrop? That, 
however, the writer of the poem did not employ ddsios in 
either of these senses, but rather connected it with Anis, Aela, 
is set forth clearly in the reply of Achilles, ll. 406 segg— ` 


Aniorol меу yap те Вбес kal (Ша pira, 
«Tyrol 68 трітодє те kal (тттоу Ғауба кірпуа» 
дибрӛе 8 qrvx?) талу Өлбейу obre №єїст?), к.т.А. 


Who сап doubt that the Алістоі and ктттоі of the refusal 
correspond respectively to the dios and åæerýuwv of the offer ? 
More light is thrown on the matter by line 280, where the 
envoys add that Achilles is to have the choicest score of Trojan 
women, óre кеу батейиеба Amid "А уагоі. 

Again $uXoMjios (Л. Hermes, 335) is universally taken as 
derived from Xela, since it is used in direct reference to the 
word Ал} five lines above, and both words refer to the oxen of 
Apollo. 

To crown all, one Scholiast at least derives 4А)іое ат0 той 
и) yew Xelav. From the Hesiodic poems we may add two 
noteworthy passages : (1) Theogony, 444— 


da Orr) (sc. Hekate) $ dy стаброїс: civ 'Epuj rni дер" 
ВоукоМіав т” фүёха те xal аітбма т\атё айүду 

Toluvas т” віроттдкоу біюу, бирф у lN ovra, 

ёЕ дую» Bpiáei, kal ёк тоХАфу pelova Өйкеу, 


Неге the meaning of Anis is made plain by the enumeration 
which follows. (2) Works and Days, 702— 


ой èv уар Te yuvacxds àvi)p Ай ет” dueiwov 
Tis ayabijs, rfjs $ abre xaxñs ой plyvoy aro. 


There із no notion of unlawful seizure expressed by Aniferas 
here, as I think no one is likely to claim this isolated expression 
as an example of the ‘Form of Capture’ as set forth in Mr. 
McLennan’s famous work. 

From the passages to which I have referred, and from others 
which might be quoted, it becomes fairly obvious that Anis 
(Meia is not found in Homer) denoted all kinds of live chattels, 
such as slaves and cattle, thus standing in contrast to ктфиата, 
inanimate articles of property. 


` . 
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Аз a result of this examination, 1% is now evident that there 
is not one of the epithets from the Гай which denotes wealth 
in land. On turning to the Odyssey, however, we are confronted 
with two adjectives, voX/xX9pos and dxAnpos. We are now 
obliged to consider the history of the word «Apos, which plays 
ғо important a part in the terminology of property in Attic 
law. It primarily means the lot itself, c.g. the symbols (prob- 
ably pieces of stone) cast into the helmet of Agamemnon by 
the Achaean chieftains, Л, vii. 175. 

Secondly, it came to denote the object assigned by the lot, 
especially a portion of land. Finally, in Attic law it came to 
mean the whole of an inheritance comprising both the ойсѓа 
афауфз and ovela $avepá, as is evidenced by the terms «Anpo- 
vopeîv, KAnpovopos, and érl<Anpos. We are certainly justified 
in assuming that lands were in early times allocated by lot, 
whatever the tenure under which they were held may have 
been. For the oft-quoted passage where the settlement of the 
Phaiakians in Scherie, under their chieftain Nausithoos, is 
described (04. vi. 9, 10— 


дрі 62 reîyos ёАаттє тб\Ме, kal ée(paro olxous, 
кай vnods тойутє дефи, xal ё8йттат” ápoípas), 


does not at all imply that the chief allocated the lands. Не 
directs all the important details of the founding of the settle- 
ment, and amongst these not the least would have been the 
selecting of those portions of the newly acquired territory suit- 
able for tillage, and marking it out into equal portions, which 
in all probability were distributed by lot amongst the settlers, 
whether they were to be held absolutely or in common. For 
as regards the actual nature of the tenure, we are left іп ignor- 
ance by this passage. We have, however, in historical times, 
a fair example of the allocation of newly acquired lands in the 
case of the Athenian «Anpodyot. The lands were divided in 
equal portions, probably each «Apos, consisting partly of arable 
land and partly of wood land, as we learn from the very im- 
portant Attic inscription discovered in 1884, which Koehler, 
with great probability, regards as a decree relating to the 
occupation of Salamis by кАлробуов on the subjugation of the 
island, between 575 and 559 в.с. (Koehler, Mittheil. ix. (1884), 
р. 117 seqq.). The lots are proved to have been equal by the 
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fact that the absentee tax to be paid by non-resident қАлрой- 
yor who preferred to live at Athens, seems to have been а 
fixed sum. 

Doubtless the Athenians would follow the time-honoured 
method of allotting lands invariably adopted in the planting of 
colonies. 

The supposition that the «Apos (portion of land) indicated 
originally an allotment held in a common field, is rendered 
probable by the practice of other primitive peoples. Without 
doubt such a method is the simplest means of avoiding strife 
and heart-burnings, and such is still the practice in the common- 
field system in Palestine, as we learn from an interesting extract 
from the records of the Palestine Exploration Fund, quoted 
by Mr. Seebohm, op. cit. p. 315. 

In two passages in Homer the word «Apos indubitably 
means a portion of land. In Л, xv. 495, Hector guarantees 
that the olxos and кАўро$ of each slain warrior shall be secured 
for his wife and children. But here кАйрое need mean nothing 
more than that the right to a portion in the common fields 
shall be preserved, and that care shall be taken to protect the 
widow and orphans against those who would seek to remove the 
landmarks, the misfortune dreaded by Andromache, as we have 
seen already. This view is not only supported by the evidence 
drawn from the epithets in the Tiad, but is rendered highly 
probable by a circumstance, which, I think, has not been pre- 
viously noted, "The Trojaus seem to be in the stage of social 
development known as the House-community. This appears 
from the description of Priam's house in Л, vi. 243 segg. — 

афтар Еу aire 

теутфкоут &vecav даћаџог Еестойо Moto, ~ 
mAnalos АМ Sedunuévor’ ёида 8? vraies 
коцибуто Приїцоію тара pryoris дуоси. 
коурдшу 6” етеробеу évavr(o, Әибобеу а 
бфбек” Écav réyeot баХаров Еестобо Moi, 
malo, &ММмўМмө>» SeSunuévor ё›@а 68 уаш8ро? 
коцидуто Прьйрою тар” aisolns ddoyourw. 


From this we see that Priam's sons and daughters, even when 
married, dwelt under his roof. The term ефестио applied (1I. 
ii. 125) to the native Trojans, as contrasted with their ётікоџрог, 
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tends in the same direction, especially if we call to mind the 
significant use of the correlative term йрёстіоѕ (d$pjrop, 
адёшстоѕ, dvéorios) in П. ix. 69—4. 

But when we come to Odyssey xiv. 63—65, the case is very 
different. Here we find жАйров classed along with olxos and уў») 
as the usual benefactions which an й>аё eDÜvuos bestows on a 
slave who has served him faithfully. Unfortunately the use 
of the word dyaf admits two interpretations for this passage. 
In either case the к\роѕ mentioned cannot be taken out of 
the common land. 

If we take йраЁ = king, chieftain, then the king must have 
settled his freedman on part of the royal domain (which, by 
this time, has become hereditary), and the slave, like the me- 
diaeval villein, would probably pay a portion of the produce to 
his master as a sort of rent. For, as we shall see hereafter, 
the king had no power over the common land. On the other 
hand, if avat simply means master (cf. Il. xxiv. 734, Od. i. 397), 
we are at once brought face to face with an epoch when severalty 
in landed property is being established. Тһе latter view seems 
to me the most probable, especially in the light of what follows. 
The use of the adjective zoX/xXn9pos (Od. xiv. 211) indicates 
most clearly an age when property in land is recognised as an 
important item of wealth, and when many «Аро; had come 
to be accumulated in the hands of one individual, and when 
consequently landed property was held perpetually in severalty. 
Such, too, may be the explanation of the adjective d«Anpos in 
the famous utterance of Achilles, Od. xi. 489—90— 


Bovroluny x’ émápovpos ёду Ürrevéuev Gro 
дибрі тар” йкМм}рө, & uù Bloros тоХ% ein, KTA. 


Ав тоМмйк\Млуро$ may be a general descriptive epithet of а 
wealthy man, so d«Xypos may be that of a poor man. It 
certainly savours of a bull, if we take the epithet strictly and 
say that a man works as a farm-labourer (2тароуров) for a man 
who has no land (к\ўро$). There is, however, an explanation 
which entirely escapes from this difficulty. May not ad«Anpos 
denote such a class of ‘outsiders’ as are found attached to 
certain villages in Central and Southern India, who unmis- 
takably *form no part of the naturaland organic aggregate to 
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which the bulk of the villages belong' (Maine, Village Com- 
munities, p. 127)! | 
Again, we find settled on the unappropriated land of every 

Irish tribe a class of persons called by various names, Seu- 
cleithes, Bothachs, and Fuidhirs. The Bordarii and Cotarii of 
Domesday are supposed to have occupied а somewbat similar 
position. In all these cases it has been suspected that the 
servile orders had an origin different from tbat of the dormant 
race (cf. Maine, Karly Institutions, pp. 172 segq). Perhaps the 
Irish Fuidhirs, or * broken теп, are the nearest analogy which 
we can find for a class of which we find distinct traces in 
Homer. Тһе Fuidhirs were 'strangers or fugitives from other 
territories, men, in fact, who had broken the original tribal 
bond which gave them a place in the tribal community, and 
who had to obtain another as best they might in а new tribe 
and а new place. Such is the man described in Л. ix. 
63— 

àdprjrep, абфшоатов, й>ёттїд< ести» éxelvog 

ôs тоХбиоу ёратаг érridnuloo kpvóevros. 


And again in Л, ix. 648— 
aoel ти” &тёшлүтоу ueraváaTqQv, | 


we get a terse description of the unhappy lot of such a ‘ broken 
man, where, as has been happily suggested? dr/unrov means 
that his life has no riun, is worth no Егіс or Bloodgelt. 

Such persons would be settled on the waste lands of the 
community, such lands as are described in №. Venus, 123-24— 


TAAA & ёт Tyyaryev &pya катабуцтду avOperav, 
morrHy $ dxrnpov те ка} йктто>, ду бий fpes 
Фрофауог фотфт, KTX. 


The term d«dnpos would fitly describe such ‘outsiders,’ and 
Achilles might well regard service for such a master as tanta- 
mount to the lowest drudgery. 

It will be convenient in this place to return to Od. xxiv. 207, 
where we find the verb xrearifew used in connection with 
dypós. Although high authorities have regarded this dypds 
as а Téuevos bestowed by the community on the aged Laertes 


2 By Dr. Henry Jackson. For rluy = moi), cf. II. i. 159. 
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in requital for his services, ére} uáXa Orr’ épóynoev, perhaps, 
since the term тбиеуов is not applied to it, it is better to view 
the farm as his own acquisition, won from the waste by his own 
exertions. 

Taking this in connection with a passage in Г. xxiii, 
832-35— 


el of kal para тоХХфу йтӧтробг loves drypol 
“Ее шу kal тгеуте теритХорбиоз Eviavrovs 
xpedpevos: ой pèv yap ol àreuBópevós ye ovdijpou 
тоғшд)у ovd' ápor?)p ela’ és mów, АЛАЙ тарёЁе, 


we get a glimpse of one of the ways by which permanent 
property in land may have arisen. A chieftain who had capital, 
i.e, oxen and slaves, more than sufficient to cultivate the тешеуо5, 
might take possession of a piece of waste land remote from the 
town and from the divided lands of the community. His slaves 
would till it for him, and protect it against marauders. It 
would become his undisputed property, and at his death would 
naturally pass to his heirs, whilst the royal réuevos would revert 
to the community to be bestowed on the next chieftain, 

From the foregoing remarks there seem to be considerable 
grounds for stating that in the Odyssey we see evideuces of a 
state of society later in time and more advanced in institutions 
than that portrayed in the Jiad. It would be futile to attempt 
any computation of the period of time which divides the two 
epochs. In support of this view, we may quote Od. xiv. 208— 
11, where Odysseus, pretending to be the bastard son of a 
certain Kretan, relates that when his father died— 


той Vov éddcavro 
maides Отёрӣоџог, kai ёті кӘл)роу éBáXovro: 
афтар ёро! pada табра ббсау ral оїкї' Еуешау, 
фүлгубил) 82 уууаіка тоћикћајроу дибрӛтоу. 


This, to all intents, is the practice prevailing at Athens in 
historic times. Тһе legitimate sons divided the property by 
lot, whilst the bastard received a sum of money, rà уобейа, (cf 
Arist. Aves, 1656,) which was limited to 1,000 drachmas by a 
law of Solon. Were it not for the occurrence of voXóxXopos, 
the words бюл» ёасауто might be simply taken as equivalent 
to бий «row OaTéovro, as fw seems never to include land, 
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and thus there would be no necessity for regarding the passage 
as indicating a late epoch. 

There still remains to be noticed an important feature of the 
Homeric community, and one which is of considerable value in 
aiding us to form some notion of the mode in which private 
property in land gradually supplanted the older system. Аз 
among other primitive peoples, we find a portion of land set 
apart for the chief, so the тёшероѕ Вас оу is a regular feature 
of the Homeric poems. In the tale of Bellerophon (Л. vi. 191 
—95), we read how the king of Lykia— 


ёфке 86 of тие ВасӘлібое шту wdons 
кай рају of Аўкоо тёрероѕ тӛроу ёЁоуоу ANOV 
кайду $vraMijs kal dpodpns. 


Here itis most noteworthy that whilst the king has the full 
disposal of his own ty), he has no power over the land, but it 
is the Lykians themselves who give the hero his téuevos. This 
affords an interesting parallel to the case of the Hindu chief- 
tains (cf. Elphinstone, History of India, Bk. ii. c. 2). 

Again, from the story of Meleagros (Л. ix. 574-80), we learn 
that in order to appease his wrath, the elders send the priests 
to him— 

Фтосубиеуог péya SHpov- 
бтт00ь табтатоу тебіоу КаХиббуов épavvis, 
ШФба шл Tjvavyov Téuevos mepixadres &ада 
тертткоутбууиоу, тд uv дату оіротёдоі, 
шоу 8 yoda dpoow medlovo rapéo Oat. 


In this case, likewise, it is not the king but the elders who 
make the grant, for King Oeneus is represented in the succeed- 
ing lines as merely adding his entreaties to those of his 
people. 

Once more do we learn the reason why such domains were 
allotted from the words of Sarpedon— 


Г\аўке, tin 8) vài reruwjpeo0a. uáMa Ta 
рт те xpéaciv т” nde mhelois дєтӣєссі» 
dy Локі, тіпте 62 Ücos s вісорбесчи; 
каў тереуов veudperOa péya FiávOoiw тар” бубас 
кад» $vraMÍs xal дроїрт турофброю ; 
П. xii. 810--14. 
E.S.—VOL. VI. я 
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These reuévy were cultivated for the chief by his slaves ог 
hired labourers (2рибо4), nay, the chief himself disdained not to 
guide the plough, as we know from the words (Od. xviii. 374) 
in which Odysseus vaunts his skill as а ploughman. (So, too, 
the Hindu king Janaka, in the Ramayana, i. 66, speaks of him- 
self as ploughing his own land.) It is doubtless the harvesting 
of such a domain, and not a picture of an ordinary cornfield, 
which occupies one of the compartments of the shield (Л. xviii. 
550--60). 

It is explicitly termed а Téuevos, and the chieftain himself 
(and of this there can be doubt, for he is called Вас:№ейѕ,! not 
дуа ), in the midst of his £pido.— 


oxhmrpov Éyav ёттткє& ет” бүроу e mÜ6evvos кїр. 


The réuevos is described in 1. 550 as either басу or Ваби- 
Xwjiov, according as we adopt one or other of the alternative 
readings. Bacuüvjiov deserves strong support from the considera- 
tion (1) that the word Téuevos itself is sufficient to show that 
the land belongs to а chief, and (2) that it is unlikely that the 
entire répevos would be under corn, which is necessarily implied 
if we adopt the reading Вабућмјіоу. I know not how far we 
may be justified in believing that the harvest scene, on what 
we have strong grounds for regarding as the chief's domain, is 
directly contrasted with the scene which immediately precedes, 
it, the Ploughing of the Fallow. For in the latter I believe we 
have depicted the tilling of the great common field, еу 8 ér/Oex 
vedy waraxiy, mleipay apovpay, ebpetav, tpiodov. Itis plainly 
not the land of the chief, for in that case it should have been 
included under the term réuevos. Its extent prevents us from 
regarding it as the field of an ordinary individual, for it is edpeta, 
and morol dporijpes év адт), Ќебуєа Swvedovres ё\йстреоу ёрда 
xal Фуба. I have little doubt but that the hitherto received 
notion regarding property in land in Homeric times has sprung 
from a misunderstanding of the harvest scene. People have 
taken for granted that the SaciAeds there mentioned is simply 
the stout farmer of modern times superintending his labourers. 


1 The words Ғха» cxiixtpor likewise clusive that it is always a symbol of 
put the matter beyond all doubt, as ап office, whether kingly or judicial, and 
investigation of all the passages in is never used simply for a staff or 
which скўттро» occurs makes it con- — walking-stick. 


ғ 
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In the shield the poet's aim is to give a series of pictures of 
the various sides of human existence (except those which are 
sad and mournful), Accordingly we see all sorts and conditions 
of men severally represented in their appropriate surroundings ; 
the басіХеде stands in his тбиеуов, the Gerontes are sitting еті 
Eecroict М@о ієрф évl rúcho, and the Xaol ely dyopjj écav 
абрбо. The feature which really differentiated the chief from 
the Gerontes, was the possession of the Temenos, and accordingly 
the poet selects а scene on that royal domain as the fitting 
setting for his picture of the king. Тһе ploughing of the 
fallow gains a new significance when we remember that every- 
where under the system of common-field cultivation there 
were rigid rules regulating tillage. АП the joint cultivators 
had to commence ploughing on the same day. Plough Monday, 
still commemorated as a village festival, is the record of the 
day on which our forefathers began the ploughing of the 
common field. Is it going too far, then, to suppose that those 
‘many ploughers' of the Homeric lines are joint cultivators, 
each tilling his own allotment in the one great field ? 

It is obvious that as soon as the office of chieftain became 
hereditary, the Temenos would become the private property of 
the reigning family. Such is the case with Odysseus. The 
office of Headman has become fixed in his family from there 
having been a succession of vigorous chiefs, but that the royal 
appanages were far from secure for his son Telemachos, is made 
plain by the words of his mother— 


сду $ ойто тіс Éyei каХду yépas, àXXÀ ёкт\оѕ 
TyXéuaxos réuevos véuerat, к.т.\. 
Od. xi. 184—85. 


From this we may infer that the Temenos went with the chief- 
teinship. It is interesting to observe that just as in mediaeval 
times all improvements in agriculture arose on the lord's domain, 
since it was both for his private interest to make his land as 
remunerative as possible, and he was not bound down by the 
same strict rules for tillage, so in Homeric Hellas likewise, it 
is in the Temenos that we find what traces there are of superior 
cultivation. Already the harvest scene has given us a picture 
of a goodly crop, at the sight of which the chief's *heart is 
5%. 
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rejoiced,’ whilst in the Odyssey poor dog Argos, old and 
outcast, lay 


Фу то\Мў кбётрф, Ñ of тротгдрогбе Óvpáov, 
фшбуөу те Body те, 45 kéxyvr', dbp’ dv Фүовеу 
Sudes "Обусозое réuevos péya komplacovres. 

Od. xvii. 297-99. 


No doubt self-interest soon taught the chiefs to manure and 
till their lands-carefully. All other traces of superior husbandry 
which we find, refer to кфто and àXoa£, which would either 
form parts of the Temenos, or in the case of private individuals 
would be held in severalty, a certain portion going with each 
house and inclosed by a fence, whilst on the other hand the 
&povpa is always uninclosed. Whilst £oxos dws is a regular 
feature of the poems, nowhere do we meet with an épxos 
ápoópus. We find a close parallel to this in the English ‘closes’ 
(Low Latin, 'clausum "), a fenced-off portion of ground going 
with each homestead, and so called in contrast to the fenceless 
open fields. 

That the system of tillage was that known as 'two shift,' 
there can be but little doubt. Whenever ploughing is men- 
tioned, we almost invariably find that the operation is taking 
place in а уде or fallow. This renders it probable that each 
year half the arable land was tilled, and half lay fallow, covered 
with a scurf of weeds. 

Before concluding, it is worth while to inquire what is the 
nature of the land system indicated іп the Hesiodic poems. 
The data are but scanty, yet I think they are sufficient to show 
us that we have in the Works and Days a record of an epoch 
later than the Odyssey, and far later than the Iliad. Land is 
held in severalty, and descends to the,children, who divide it 
between them, just as at Athens in the age of the Orators. 
So we may gather from the words— 


Än цёр yap kMjpov ёдассаџеб’, dXXa те TONNAG 
dpratey épdpes péya kvGalvov Bacidfjas. 
Works, 36—37. 
That farms were freely bought and sold, as at Athens, is clear 


1 That such was the practice in the time of Pindar is clear from Nem. vi. 10. 


- 
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from the Works (336—41), where there is an exhortation to 
honour the gods with sacrifices— 


@5 кё тог lAaov xpadtny xal Óvuóv éywow, 
čop Grey фу) kM)pov, pù Tov теду Gros. 


Finally, the whole tone of the poem gives us a clear impres- 
sion that the system of which he treats is one of separate and 
hereditary ownership.  Incidentally this has an important 
bearing on the chronology of the Homeric poems. І have 
already stated some reasons for supposing that the Odyssey 
represents a later age than the Iliad. Now although the use of 
the term тоХбкАлрос in the Odyssey is an indication that the 
accumulation of жАйро: had already commenced, possibly by 
inheritance, a considerable time must have elapsed before the 
Hesiodic stage of an open market for land was reached, a stage 
to all intents the same as that which we find in Attica in the 
age of Pericles. In thus comparing Homer and Hesiod, we of 
course are assuming that all parts of Greece developed at the 
same rate. In any case, even supposing that tbe rate of pro- 
gress was uneven, Boeotia, in relation to other parts of Hellas, 
is more likely to have been in a backward than in a forward 
state, in which case we should allow for a longer interval between 
the Odyssey and the Works and Days. 

We have now passed in review whatever evidence can be 
drawn from the poems for ascertaining the nature of the land- 
system in Homeric times, both positive evidence from certain 
agricultural terms, and negative based on an examination of 
certain epithets, the law of succession, the use of the term 
кАфров, the institution of the Temenos, getting what help we 
could from the comparative method. How far this paper has 
succeeded in its object, is for others to judge. 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
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INSCRIPTIONS COPIED BY COCKERELL IN 
GREECE.—II. 


IN the earlier number of the present volume (p. 143 м4.) I 
gave some account of a MS. collection of inscriptions made by 
C. В. Cockerell in 1810-1814, and also gave copies of all those 
from the mainland of Greece, which appeared to be hitherto 
unpublished. The present paper will cover the rest of that 
collection, which is mostly derived from Asia Minor. 

I add a complete list of the remaining contents of Cockerell's 
volumes. Those unpublished are reproduced below; in the 
case of all those previously edited, a collation with the published 
copy has been made and kept, and I should be very glad to 
show these collations to any one interested in the matter. 


©. 50%- 6.1.0. 2370 66 = In Spon (also ЛА, Aus. 1833, 
опа , 41 22) 
*C. 52 Unpublished *67 Unpublished 
б. 58 = 0.1.6. 2304 68 = C.I.G. 3924 b 
С. 54 = „ 2805 *69 Unpublished 
0. 55 = „ 2204 *70 Unpublished 
C. 56 =: Le Bas and Wad, V. 127 *71 Unpublished 
C. 57 = 0.1.6. 8107 72 = 0.1.6. 3909 
C. 58 = ,, 8106 “78 Unpublished 
C. 59 = Le Bas & Wad. Ү.1560, 1563 74а = 0.1.0. 8925 
С. 60 = C.I.G. 3092 b = part of C.1.G. 3915 
61 = , 8061 в = C.I.G. 3911 
62 = ,, 39094 *75 Unpublished 
68= ,, 83180 *76 Unpublished 
64 = ,, 3545 77 = Le Bas and Wad. V. 630 
65= ,, 3544 78 = С.І.6. 8453 


1 In my last paper I numbered all — inconsistent When the two systems 
the inscriptions consecutively; ithas overlap, I have added а 0, to avoid 
since appeared more convenient tofullow ^ confusion in references. 
Cockerell’ssystem of numbering, though 
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79 = C.I.G. 3473 
84a—,, 9470 
b = Le Bas and Wad. V. 681 
80 = 0.1.6. 8517 
*81 Unpublished 
82a = 0.1.6. 8508 
b= , 8484 
88 = » 8516 
84 Seo between 79 and 80 
85 = (0.1.6. 3565 = 9285 
86а = , 3663 
* b Unpublished 
*87 Unpublished 
88 = Le Bas and Wad. V. 1662 
89 In Mitth. d. d. Inst. su Athen, 
VI. p. 138. 
*90 Unpublished 
91 = 0.1.6. 2947 
922 ,, 2049 
*93 Unpublished 
*94 Unpublished 
*95 Unpublished 
96 = С.1.@. 2259 
*97 a Unpublished 
* 6 Unpublished 
132 = 0.1.0. 39 
*98 Unpublished 
99 = 0.1.6. 2879 
*100 Unpublished 
101 = б.Т.@. 
*102 = Le Bas and Wad. V. 222 
103 
loss = C.1.G. 2870 
*105 Unpublished 
106 = C.I.G. 4283 
107 а = , 4281 


110 = , 4993 
11 = „ 4805 
*112 Unpublished 
*113 Unpublished 
114 = б.1.@. 4284 
115 = ,, 4285 
llóz ,, 4290 
117 = " Add. 4300 q. 
118 = , 4289 
*119 Unpublished 
*120 Unpublished 
*121 Unpublished 


*122 Unpublished 
128 = 0.1.6. 4987 
*124 Unpublished 
*125 a Unpublished 
* 6 Unpublished 
*126 Unpublished 
*127 Unpublished 
128 = Le Bas and Wad. V. 1314 
129 = б.1.@. Add. 4303 & 5. 
1802 ,, 4288 
1812 ,, Add. 4300 u 
182 See between 97 and 98 
*133 Unpublished 
134 = 0.1.6. 4304 
*135 а Unpublished 
*  bUnpublished 
136 Unpublished 
187 а = 6.1.0. 4311 
* 2 Unpublished 
*138 Unpublished 
*139 Unpublished 
М0 = LG, 4805 
8 =, 4310 


VOL. Il, 


142 = CIG. 4893 
48 ,, 4824 
144 = pt. of ,, 4332 
145 = 0.1.0, 4336 


140a— „ 4840 
b= , 4339 
еш , 4341 

147 = » 4860 

148a= , 4344 
b= , 4847 

ш}- aw 

150a= ,, 4853 
b= , 4852 

11а- „ 4858 
b= „ 4856 

152 = ә 4846 

1%а- , 4857 

b= , 4859 

154 = „ 4861 

155 = „ 4851 

156 = „ 4843 

157 = 149 


158 = pt. of ,, 4855 
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159 a = C.I.G. 8884 176 c = C.1.G. 9224 
b= » 8883 *177 a Unpublished 
c= ,, 4849 = b Unpublished 

160 = » 4801 178 = О... 4430 

léla= ,, 4404 “179 a Unpublished 
b= , 4403 b = 0.1.6. 8937 

10285 „ 4410 1800 — „ 9201 
b= , 4405 * b Unpublished 
сш, 4401 181 а = 0.1.0. 9237 

103 = ә 4409 ж 0 Unpublished 

164a = ,, 4408 182 a = 6.1.6. 9104 
b= „ 4406 b= „ 9202 
cm „ 4407 em ,, 9178 

105 = » 4423 188a = ,, 9105 Add. 4432 0 

166 = „ 4423 b= , 9107 

167a = ,, 4420 184а = ,, Add. 4432c 
b= „ 4419 d= ,, 9109 

168 = » 4418 c= , 9171 

16092  , 4421 185a - „ 9166 

1700zm  , 4424 b= „ 9103 

1714 186 = a 9172 

у” n wu 1872 „ 8619 

12) m *188 a Unpublished 

ү, е b = C.I.G. 4435 

W4= , 4822 189 a Unpublished 

Пба- „ 9220 b = 0.1.0. 4436 

= p 9208 190a = , 4442 

178a = ,, 4429 = 9213 b= ,, 44431 

b= ,, 9211 


Before we proceed to the text of those inscriptions which 
either are entirely new or contain so much new matter that 
they are worth reproducing separately, a few words must be 
added about the much larger number which are identical with 
copies already made public. These will fall at once into three 
classes, each of which will need separate attention. To the first 
of these classes we may assign those examples which are known 
to be the source from which the published copies are derived ; 
to the second belong those which offer a new and independent 
transcription, by which the published one can be verified or 
corrected ; the third contains such as, though no ostensible con- 


2 Jn the above list the word *un- іссіз as the *A@nvatoy, Bulletin de Cor- 
published’ must not be pressed. But sespondence Hellénique, Mittheilungen 
I have taken reasonable precautions des deutschen Jnstituls zw Athen, &c. 
against mistakes on this point by a The numbers marked with an asterisk 
careful search in Boeckh's Corpus, Le аге reproduced below, 

Bas and Waddington, and such period- 


~ 
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nection can be traced between them and the published tran- 
scriptions, yet bear too close a relation to those transcriptions to 
be regarded as independent, since they show coincidences even 
in mistakes, too frequent to be the result of mere chance. 

In the first class it has been found by no means superfluous 
to verify all inscriptions in Boeckh's Corpus, of which the copies 
have been supplied by Walpole from Cockerell’s book. Walpole 
often did his copying in a very careless manner, and often 
introduced into supposed facsimiles conjectural emendations 
which have helped to confirm error or to hide the truth. Some 
of his copies, on the other hand, are extremely accurate. It 
seems necessary to make the above remarks in order to vindicate 
the accuracy of Cockerell, which is far greater than any one 
would be led to suppose, who judged of it only from the 
published copies that are professedly derived from him. One 
or two illustrations will show this, Wherever Aperlae is men- 
tioned Cockerell gives the true form. Walpole invariably alters 
the A to A, and it is owing to this alteration that the com- 
pletely indefensible form Aperrhae has long held its ground. 
Such changes as W to Q, > to are slight, but they obliterate 
certain indications of date. Another and more important 
alteration occurs іп 145, C.I.G. 4336, where Cockerell gives in 
1. 8, AKAAIZEQ, thus showing the city is Akalissos, not 
Limyra, as now conjecturally restored. Enough, however, has 
been said on this point; I need only add that I have made 
a note of all Walpole's alterations in my collation. 

. The second class will enable us to increase or improve the 
independent copies preserved in the Corpus; some of the more 
important cases are the following: іп 50, 0.1.0. 2370, Cockerell 
confirms Bründsteds AEIBIAN іп l. 2, which is therefore 
probably correct ; in 72, C.I.G. 3909, he gives the two additional 
lines 

EIAEQZYMEING 
АРХНГЕІТНЕ, 


which may, however, not belong to this inscription;! in 09, 

C.I.G. 2949, 1. 12, he has TAIANEIQN, which makes it seem 
1 [These two additional lines are at Hierapolis (С.1,0. 3906). APXH- 

inscribed ор а passage of the theatre ГЕТНУ is the true reading. —Ed.] 


~ 
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that the real reading is Tpa:avelwy, the name of the games 
referred to!; in 104, C.7.G. 2870, he adds to the right of the 


Greek the following Latin version :— 


LETIS-VAILI- 
DVSINSIIVIICONSVMMA -dus ins(t)i(t)ui(t) consumma- 
VITIIDICAVIT-PER/QIVII vit (et) dicavit рег Q. Iu())i- 
VMBAIBVM:PROCOSVIEM um Ba(l)bum proconsu(l)em 
CVRAM AGENTE PASSIRIORO curam agente Pass(e)rio Ro- 
MYVIOIIGATO AVG-PRO:-PR _ mu(l)o (le)gato Aug.pro.pr. 


These instances will suffice to show what may thus be gained 
from Cockerell and include the most important examples. 
But a few words must now be given to the third class. Of the 
last seventy-seven inscriptions preserved by Cockerell, seventy 
are in the Corpus, and fifty of these from Beaufort's copies. 
Now among these fifty there are no less than twenty-eight 
which show coincidences of mistake, such readings as МНПІА 
for MHTEPA, which necessitate the assumption that the copies 
are not really independent; while there are only three which 
seem to show signs of independence, and these uncertain. One 
of these deserves quoting, though singularly enough it also 
contains the very mistake already quoted, 156, 6.1.6. 4343. 
Here Cockerell preserves marks of erasure which show that the 
inscription referred to Geta, who is not, however, described as 
tov lepóv Ka[/]e[apa, which we should rather restore (иутёра) 
т(2)» iep(G)v xdo[rpwy, a well-known title of Julia Domna. 
What is the exact relation between Cockerell's copies and those 
of Beaufort must perhaps be left an open question ; for though 
Beaufort has the advantage in point of time, Cockerell occasion- 
ally seems to preserve details lost in the other transcription. 

The unpublished inscriptions preserved by Cockerell now 
follow in the order in which they are found іп his book. 
In the interpretation of them I am indebted for many 
valuable suggestions to the Rev. E. L. Hicks and to Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay. | 
. 1 [The reading of Pococke inthe last janeia, which were certainly penteterie. 

two lines жер8 кВ, which Franz dis- They were founded in honour or in 
credits in C.I.G., is confirmed by memory of Trajan, and the twenty- 
Cockerell’scopy. Itdenotesthetwenty- second celebration was about 195-220 
second periodic celebration of the Tra- — A.D.—Xd.] 
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C. 52.—Delos. 


PIAQNAIOAQPOYAXAIOS 
THNOYI'ATEFAHPAILAAOEO!X 


AHZAA. APNAZZHYZBNO:E.. 
Qp/Xov AtoBdópov *Ayards 
тфу v(y)aré(p)a “Нра1ба дєоїѕ 
Di) (A)ns AX[u]apracc(e)os (ém)o[£]e[ 
For the name ФМ}, cf. Hirschfeld, Tituli Statuariorum, &c., 
No. 70 a, b, c, 84. 


67.—Hierapolis. 
МЕҮГ ААОҮ 
ТОҮЕК ЕТОМЕАҮТО 
AIT EAZTOTION 
б 6eiva ' Aciyri]á6ov 
балт(Ф 
àryopá]cas тӧтор 


69.— Under same heading as 67, also 70, 71, 78, 75. 


TOMNHMEIONEYTYXOYZTOY 
ATIGAAQNIOY AATEINEIQE 


Tò штшебо» Edri-yous той 
'AcoXwovíov — 1 


70. 
ТАҮГНСТНЕПІГРАфНЕАМІ!! , ADONAFTIETEOHEIZTAAPXEIA 
Tas[r]ns tis (Е|тгурафйв àv[réyp]adov àrerétün els та àpyeia: 


cf. C.I.G. 3924a, 3923, 3922 ; 3916, 3919, all also from Hiera- 
polis. 
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71. 


EY TENIOCOEAAXICTOCAPXIAIAKKEDECTSTOTATIOY 
КЕМАОЗОТАПОСТОЛОТКӨЕОЛОГОТ jIAITITIO 





Ерубиов 6 ё.аунстоѕ 4руибиік(оуов) k(al) ёфест(0ѕ) rod dylov 
к(а1) évBóÉov dmoeTóXov к(ай) беолбФуоу/ ФиМттоъ 


Apparently Eugenios was the éferras of a church dedicated 
to St. Philip the Apostle. 


73. 


ENITOYATIOY+TSK АІ0Е002+ 
АРХІЕПІЎКОНМОМКПРІАРХоО 
FENNAIOY 


"Елі той dylov те xal Феос(еВо%х) 
ápxterria k(óm)ov Йрбу кай ттатрийруоу 
Tevvalov 
75. 
TONBOMONKAITHNKATA'Y TOYZOPON 
Tov Bopoy xal thy кат” айтод copóv (катескейасеу ó Seiva] 


кал” айтой is curious; we generally find the торду is ётіке:- 
pé, cf. О.Т.@. 3915, тӯ ётікецёт кат” аўто? (sc. Вороб) торф, 
it seems to mean ‘against,’ ‘over against,’ it. 


76.—Sardes. 
...08 йу т тёр evOdde 
MENGNEZGBAAH ке uévov Тә Вал, 
HNIOKTYMSQAEI 
Ф МАЛАФМТТАМ 


tov аллу тау тш» 
ПҮХОПТОМЕТАТАМ | 


peta та» 
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5 ФММНТЕӨІЕММА т|өу pire Opeppal т 
: MHTEOMMATON о (р) pire ógpárev 
аы (8) s] yévorro 

“TON то» (тата ypóvov 


Apparently an invocation of a curse on whoever shall cast 
out the remains here deposited, cf. C.7.G. 2826. 


81.— Thyatira. 


.--. ZQN .—. Zàv 
AAKIMOX.AAIKIMOY — #Алкгдоз "Алкфиоу 
KATEXKEYAZENTOMNH катескейасеу TO pN- 
MEIONEAY TGKAIATIÓI мебоу баутф каї `Атфі- 
€ THEYNBIS $. o TH cvvBi. 


“Атфиор is not uncommon as a female name. 


865, —Samoeh (near Pergamus). 


AHEÓ 
MATR 
САМЕ 
$5 

n) 
—TQ TQ 
—ф dvé- 
[Onnev] 


87.—Bakir. 


PIAETAIPOE Ф(\)ётаро+ 
KAIEATIIZ cea каї Edis 
ЕАПІАНфОРО "Емтибуфоро 
ТОТЕКМОММЕІ TO тёкуф pvel- 
AZXAPIN ағ Хари. 


The gap after "Елт( seems merely to mark the place where 
the stone-cutter made a slip and then effaced it. 


том 
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90.—Menimen. 


OZANIOXTAIOY Y Io £(pAPIA 
AONFOXEAYTOKATIOIXFONEYZI 
KAITHTAYKTATHIF Y NAIKI 
АЛОТҮКІОТӨҮГАТРІТРҮ ф 


TOYFOIOM-- 


Zóv 


l'éi]os "Av[v]tos Га(оу vids Фа(8)в. 
Абууов Ғазт(Ф) ка(1 т)ої$ гуоребоч 
к(а)і т) ҮАукәтатт yuvawè 


"А. Аоукіоу бууатрі Труф [ 


айт vel simile quid 
ойс? 


тд 0(т)бу(е)‹о(р) [катескебасєи 


тм 
ANN 
TONA 
TONYN 
ЛОГІХТ 
ХОТНР 
KTIZTF 
ПАТР! 
THEAAMMP 
TIOAEQETHE 
QKOPOYTAN 


IEPAETOYAIOZ . 


ТАТААОГМАТА 
ЕҮМКАНТОТІ 
AIANOI 
OINYZTA 
TONEYE 


93.—Magnesia, 


T. М(арабамоу 
"Avi «Вамауду 
rov A apmpórarov avĝóra- 
то» Әт атікду viov 
XoyiaT| jv ris wodews | 
сөтФрГа xai evepyérny xai 
«rco Ti] v тўе коше 

татр Sos 
Tis Aayrrp| orarns mTpo- 
тб\еоз ths [’Acias кай ve- 
wrépov тд» LeBactav kai 
iepás той Ais [KameroMov xa- 
та тй Sdypara | тўз іеротатт» 
суукХа)тоу [ kai $iXoceBáarov 
Lap |Biavé| v тёхеоз 
oi (ш)бата|% 


тд» eve pyyérmv. 
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This and the following inscription must belong to Sardis. 

Lines 1 and 2 must have been in large letters; the title 
Хоуистфу т тб\еш$, if correctly restored, must have been 
merely honorary, just as Emperors sometimes held city magis- 
tracies. Hannibalianus was Consul in A.D. 292. 


94, —Magnesia. 
[тоў èE] 
YTIATIKONTII— Тта(ть)кфу Ti [тоу | 
МАРАӨСМІОТ Марабоуіо) 
АМИВАЛАКМОТ "Ағубамауоб 
АМӨТПАТЕТСО, аудотатеў ovros 
КА. KATITGAEI. КА. Катитале vav 
F'YNAIKA. T. AI yvvaixa 1. Фм 
MHTPODAN Мттрофау| ovs 
OIKPAT ICTOITI oí кратттоь Т оў 
KAEITOC кХевтов [xal 6 Selva 
ЕПІМЕЛНСАММ émuieMjsagév[ ov 
TOYANAPIANTC той аФибрийзто| s 
ЕП!ТРОПОҮ етитрбтоЧ той Seivos. 
95.—Ephesus, 
[rs dvaevácens ітшелбен-) 
TOI. A.. AIAZU то [>] Al tpn а» 
AMIMIZANOAAONI " Aids | (ау) Атоо)» 
ДОРІЧХАЛАФТІХ 8o(s 7H)s a(8)[ e] (5)s 


AYTOYKAIMAYPINE avro) xat М. Aup. Ne- 
PANOYOIOAOPOYAM ра(т оу ©но8(ф)ро» Ap- 
MIANOYKAIMAYPN: шаро? каї M, Avp. Ne- 
PATIOY QIAOMHTPOZ ратіоу ФїАбдлүтроз 
AMMIANOYTQNAAEA  'Appiavot тӛ» адећ- 
PONAYTO Фа)» aùro[ ù. 
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97a.—Samos. 
NIKHAIZXPI Nirn Аісурі- 
OQNOZ @vos 
rYNHAEAYAOY yuvi 86 AUXov 
ATANIOYHPQIN ' Araviov ўрой- 


XPHETHXAIPE 7] xen) xaipe. 


For name Atanius, cf. Mommsen T.R. iv. 2480, Dio Cass. lix. 8. 


97), 


QPOZAM Oed ]opos "Ад р] 
0510: óctos 


98.— Geronta (Branchidae). 


АГАОНФТҮХ —'Aya65 rd m 
HBOY AHKAI ў Bovi каї [б 
AHMOSETEM djpos érd (]u[n- 
EENMAPKON се» Марко» [ AÑ- 
AIONAYPHAI Mov АурфМ(оу 
AOMNONTON Aópvov тд» [ё- 
РНГОМКАТАМ $n(8)ov xai áp[d«- 
@AAHNIKHEA barh, vexnoalv 

“ TANAIAQNE та тайбоу n| 4 


АНМТАМЕГА Мм та реу Aa 
AIAY MEIAEN Asupeia év [79 
IEPQ ієрф. 


Cf. 0.1.0. 2888, which is quite similar in form. 
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100.—Geronta (Branchidae). 


"Еті стефагтфСроу той 

8eivos, raptedovtos... | 
HOY«., TANOAAQNIOY -..ou[s то)? Ато Хә 
NIOYTOY-FAIAQKOZ viov тод (Ф)айбо(у)о» 

APEYONTON mape |Spevorrar... 

YTOYKPATINOYOEOTIMI ...vrov Kparívov Ocoriuiſ Sov 
AEANETEOHTOIATIOA tv0á Be dveréOn тф "Amal Nove 
NHOAKHNATOYZAAAE — ф@]Мм] бАкў> а(у)оуса (AAF) 


The repetition of the NIO Y in lines 1 and 2 is probably 
merely a slip of the copyist. 


102 = L. and W. V. 222, under Geronta. Cockerell preserves 
much that is not in M. Le Bas' copy, which was moreover 
made in haste. 


SUTTOTIKAMIET, „> 
AIA7€ .. OENTOXTOY 
KAITOIZETIATHD. A... 

. NOIATENHTAION . . М. 

5 EIAGIZTAMHTAIPONFOZ ... 
NEIZTHNOÓIAOYZAN! .. ЛАК. 
POYEIANKAIIEPOYPFIANEYNT .. 

. . ТЕОАІКАСОХЕОІЕЕТЛІТСІЕСІАІАТО 
KITAHONOEXIONOYMHCENAYMOMEL . . 
10 IHKENAI EAO=ETO!. XYMEAIOIX 
МОМНЕПІЕТАТОМЕТ . KEXQPIZOA 
ETIINIKOETIINIKO Y TOYHIAIZ . vQNO 
THZAIZTHAHNÜIOZTQIIEPOITOZA . 
ETEYXQTHPOZXAPINTO Y ANAT PAPE 
15 ZOAITAONOMATATONTYTIOMENONTON 
H.8.—VOL. VI. AA ^ 


252 INSCRIPTIONS 
ОНГОМПАРАДІЛЕМТОПЕ . QITQIENAI 
AYMOIZKAOOTIH..POFPA. 1. QZX 


20 ЕПІТРОІ 
ҮПАРАІ. NOY.. 


TOYNMPOHrOTYIOZNOZIAN 
NIOX 


PIA Jou тод xal e[e$avy- 
фброу, Gia(x)e[Xev]8évros то[% 
2s. Kal тоїѕ атратту(оі6 ...... 
. ёт®]$ трбуша гублутав бу ёр б 
5 Ged]s (x)abiordvy ()a«pàv [mp]ocj«ov- 
та) eis tiv ójeiXovaav ГАтФУА(от Apv- 
мей боса» xal іероуруйау тмут[є\- 
clichat каб 40 етаг тФ (0е|6, &à тӛ 
ёк тХбоуов xpóvov un&éva. тореш 
10 ev}ynévaer oge roils] ev(v)é8(p)ots 
yay етастатд» сэ(у|кеуор(фобар 
"Етік 'Erwixov тоў "H($ayeri]ove[s 
ттўта& ornu трд< TH (ep) o[0] А[- 
0) тод 5отӣроѕ, үйршу тоў аушурафе- 
15 оба: rà дубиата тфу brogevóvrav (т- 
(our)àv тар& Alla) èv тф ie[p] тф èv Ar- 
—— ——— 


r ae ОС DA 


20 бйрйн. : P. : 25 


а de vide — 


vios 


- In the cursive transcription, I have of course followed 


м. Waddington's interpretation, except where Cockerell's copy 
enabled me to add to it. 


~ 
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105.—Geronta. Ап honorary decree. 


EZOIKIAEZTENOMENOEZ 
1. ЛАВОМТНМПРОФНТЕІ 
. . HEMATPIAOZAQPEANY 
TOYA. MNPQEKAIDIAOAO 
51 NOMHEAIK AINOIHEAIE 
2Мі. MOYEZEITOYKAIEAAIOY 
TON . . OI INENITHAEIQNEN 
AXI . . EIKAIPOIZAIATETAY TA 
AMOAE! . QEIZPIAOMATPIEKAIEY 
10 ...ТНЕТНЕПОЛЕОЕГЕМОХ> 
AEKATIPOZTATHETON 
OIZYNAYZHZAXTAXIQN... 
2N . . OEOAOYZÜOIHZAZAE... 
F'Y MNAXZIAPXIAXTONTIATEPON 
15  - INTAIOYAIOYNO!. 
NOYAI . YANTIOXOY 


‚.. Ths айт? ]5 оѓкѓаѕ гүеубиеуос 
тара? а)8фу thu трофттеі- 
av Thijs татрідоѕ Gwpeàv йтёр 
ToU Хаштрб kal dirodd[Ews 
фуора]гортаа кай ттоййта& e- 
i]ew([c]uo)s ceírov xal édalov 
кай тӛу [X]oqr]àv érergéecov Еу 
&v]ex(e)((p£]e« xa«pots, биі тє тадта 
дтобеЦУ|Өеіс фїМблтатр kai eù- 
10 epyélrns tis mróXews, үеубір 
єро$] 8ё ка} тростатте төр... 
2.. каф сорау ёјђсаѕ тақ (7)àv . .. 
. оу [rp]ocó8ovs тойса 8ё [xal 
yupvaciapy(ías TOv татброу .. . 


л 


The last name is 'Avrióyov; is the one in the line above 
Tatov Aidéov, two letters of the apparent repetition AJAI being 
dropped by the copyist, or "IovA£ov ? 

АА? . 
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1075.—Patara. 


TUE TEKTOZ 
баса жа AEZTIZ 
асале гае ага ЕТО!О> 
AYKIQNTOKOINON 


‚ .. Амк(шу тд kotvóv 


112.—Patara. 


МЕТТІОМОЛЕЕГО 
AYKIONTOOII* ON 


EONOYZEXOAHMOZ 


This may be one or two inscriptions :— 


(а) Merr[o] Моёёст[ф] 


Локіоу тд [xow]óv 
(0) тоб Азкішу) &8vovs 6 fuos 
Cf. 108, C.I.G. 4280. 


113.—Patara. 


EYNEAHMOZMHNOQIAOYKATEZEXKEY 
AZENTOMNHMEIONMAMIQ . МЕМЕКІ. , 
TOY THIIEPEIA . АНМНТРОЕ<.ТНГ 

EAYTOYOPEY AZH. 


ZvvéyJ8nuos Mnvodlrov катетткєй- 
асер тд штшвіоу Maulo Mevex[pá- 
Tov т) lepela Anunrpos т) y[Avkvrárg 

éavrod Üpeyáen 
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If the genitive éavrod is right, @péyaca ің regarded as a 
noun, For the name Luvéynwos, cf. C.I.G. 4322. Тһе 
* barbarian' names in the inscriptions which follow are merely 
transcribed, without attempt at emendation. 


119,—Under heading Patara; but clearly from Арегізе, 
Cf. 116, 117, 118, C.I.G. 4290, Add. 43006, 4289. 


TOMNHMEIONKATAXKEYAZTO 
ЕРПІ АІ ЕННКАІХАРПНАОМІЕЛҮ EAN 
APOYANEPAENIZOPENTOIZAY THE 
EYNAAAATHKAIMOYEAPOTYTIKAINE 

5 KHTIKQIZOZYN . QIEIENKHAEY OH 
NAIKA . AEONHKAIAXKAHTIIAAIG Y 
ГАТРІАТТОТЕТЕРОХДЕОТАЕЕІХ 
ENTAIHXE . TAIHOIZANAY THEYN 
XQPHEHEANAETIXETEPOZENKH 

10 ДЕТЕ . ІКМАОФІЛЕХІТНАПЕР 
AENQNNOAIXO, 


тд штмеіоу кат(є)ткєйатто 
“Ертідасў з) кай Харттдоуіѕ Avaáv- 
дроу "АлгерХ«Г2т| Өреттоіс айтӣѕ 
SvvadrAdyn кай Moveapodr: kai Né- 
5 куте к(а) o[1]s cur[yjwpe? букпбеибй- 

vat каП) Лебур ка} 'АткМмлүтабь би- 
татр adrod: Érepos 8 о%062 els 
Фута(фуфсетав Ù ols àv abr?) ovv- 
хере dà» 8 ris Érepos éven- 

10 8eóc[p] тауа, 6 4о(е) т) Arep- 
Хетду том X ф 


The following remark is written beside this in pencil, by 
Leake's hand : ‘ Mr. Akerblad constantly corrects ANEPAEITHE 
to АПЕРАЕІТНЕ, but several ancient authors call it Aperlae, 
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and these inscriptions prove that to be the real name, 
W. M. L? 


120.—As 119, still under Patara; the same heading goes on 
till 131, but these all come from farther east on the same 
coast. 


OTAQOXZIAAFPOYTOYKAIZEY 
НРОҮТОТКРАТЕРОТАПЕРЛЕІТОТ 
KATAXKEYAZOEIZYlIOAYTOYAYTO 
TEKAIF Y NAIKIAY TOYNANHEPHAT O 
5 QOYADEPAEITIAIKAITEKNOIZAY 
TONKAIEFTONOIZKAIOIZANAY TOI 
EYNXQPHEQZINKAITOY YNOZO 
NOYAEQEANBOTA .. QEINEZOY 
EINTHNEZOYXIANA4. QAEOYAE 
NIEZEXTAIENOAY Ale EIAEXEI 
ТОАПЕРАЕ!ТОМАНМО| XB’ 


“О тафо$ 'Iódrypov тоб кай Xev- 
ўроо тоб Kparépov ' A«repXeíov, 
катасквиасбеіс rò афтод айтф 
те xal yuvar афто? Navy “Ер(шуа/уб- 
(p)ov "А тер\еіт:дг кай текуок aù- 
т(®)» xal ёүүбуо xal ols áv афтоі 
cuvyapicwow. кай той тосо- 
plov 8ё @ àv BovA[n8]àcv &Eov- 
ow thy é£oveiav. | A[AX]o Se oddé- 
vt {етта évOdypar, (7) фе Х4ғе 
TÓ "АтерХетду бро ж В ¢' 


— —À — M — 


———Á анн RN e осы НА 
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121.—See 120. 


TOMNMSIONKATECKE Y ACENAYP . ФЕОТЕІМОСААПЕРЛЕМС 
ЕАҮТОКАІГҮМАІКІМОТАТРАРГАГЕІКАІТІСДІМІТРІ КАІГҮМАІКІ 
AYTOYAIOKIAIANIKAITEKNOICAY TONENHAEY OHCONKAIAEA'T 
тот 
НТЕААЕАфФНМОТАРЕАГІГКАІОААЕАфОГМОТКААЛІСТРАТОСКА!: 
ГҮМАІ 
KAIORNEKOEMOY fPMATIIACENAETQYTIOCOPK(QTAOPETITAPIA 
ENOYPEKAIHCETNAIKEMOYKAITOY Y IOYHMUNO Y AENIAEHZEC 
KALETEPQTHACYNXQPHAIEMHAEOHNAIOY TEENTOMNMEIO 


. ОТТЕЕМТОТПОСОРІКОНК * ТОМЛІООКОПОМОТАТҮР * XAPITQNA 


NA. 
ANTEKEAAMNEPAEITHCK AIP Y NHA Y TOY KAIIAIONAONOMOYT 
AAAOAEOY AENIEZONENOA Y ENEIMENEF OE ENFPADOLENITPEY О 
HOÓEIAECC . . . СПЕІМОТТОАПЕРЛЕІТОМАНМОЖХЕІА . фл. 


То pvnpeiov катескейасеу А?р. Geórequos (тєтрак) ' AmepM(ec)rys 
favrá кай yuvaced pov Adp. "Арсйсв kal vid Азиттрђф) kal yuva 
айто? Ашокібійур кай тёкуо адтду. éevendevOrcor(r)as 8ё adrod 
ў re 4бе(\)фз} (шоу “Ар(т)ат xal 6 4564 pov KaXMeparos kai yuva- 
каїо[$] ve(7)ós pov Е]риатѓаҳ. Еу 8 тф ?тосор[:]«ф та Өбреттара 
€(u)od (r)e kal (т) (ууууаікбе pov ка} rod viod huv. Одбеуі бё ёЕ(е)с- 
(туш ётёрр тў(8)[е] туууорйта ё›кт8е[›]@ў>ав ойте év т(ф) шати) 
обте еу тф ?тосорикф TÜV мбокбто[>] pov Айр. um 
"АтерХеітте xal yuri) айтоў kal 
GX) 88 ойбеуі ёЁду ёваре, el u(t) éy(à) £(àv) — érirpédjeo, 
4 бфед ое (трост(е(иоу тё "АтерХетду ёр Ж yea) 


122, 


TOMHMEIONKATEZKEYAZEN 
AYP.AIONYXIOZAHMA MEIH 
АПЕРЛЕ HXEAYTOKAIFYNAI 
KIATTOYETEDANIKAITEKNOIC 
KAIEN ONOIZKAINENOEP@ 
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АҮРСФТНРІХӘКАІфІЛӘ 
АҮТОТПЕРІГЕМІ АОҮ 6 ЯЕ. 
AZIOAOF c? TATG2NA Y LCANAPO Y 
KAIAIODANTOYAAAGS ATO Y 
AENIESEXTAIENOAY A 


Td штшеоу kareakebacev 
Adp. Atoviowos Атар) т) 
"Amepre(ir]ns ёаитф кай yuvar- 
кі афтод Xrepávy kal réxvois 
ка év(»y)óvows kal ттердерф 
Aup. Sernply кай ФА 
avrod Пергуеуе GoA[ov tay 
&FioXoyerárov Avcávüpov —. 
xal Atodárrov. adr &(2) où- 
бегі &erras evOdwale 


124.—See 120. From Myra, apparently. 


AYPHAIOZIAU'NHPOAID АзрФио» -m- 
NOYMYPEYZEAYTWKAI тоу Mupeus &аутф ка? 
TYNAIKIOAMHKAITEKNOIC — yuvasxt Өашу каї réxvors. 


125a. 
KAIOZWZIMOE -колоз (2)а(с) роз 
ZWTIKHEYBOY Zotiy EUSov- 
AOXEYTYXHZ dos Evriyns 
PIAOFEN.. $iXoyévns 
MOAHE Módne. 


For the name Móàns, cf. 188, and C.7.G. 43217, Add, 4325h. 


^ 


10 
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125b, 


ETIPAOHXOQPIETO'Y — ітраби үзріз rod 
IYDOCOPIOY Pr ocopiov. 


126.—See 120. Apparently from Cyane. 


TONTAQOKATELKETAZTO 
ETAAQPOAITOZMOY .. ХАІО Y 
EAYTOKAIAMHPIAY TOY 

AIKATAOHKAF YNAIKIAYTOYKAITEKNOIX 
AYTONAIEN'ONOIZKAIOIZANETOZONEZYN 
XOPHEO.yENAETOYMOZOPIOKHAEY 
OHEONTAIOIOPE! . TOI . MONHOIZANIMIE 
ZONTEE= YNXOPHEOMENAAAOAEOY 
AENIECEEE KAIEKHAEYZAITINAOYTE 
ENTOMMIMIOITTOENTOYNOZONO 
HOCAAHEEITK Y ANITON'EPOYZIAX * A 
ONOEAENZAZAHNYETAITOHMIZ Y 
CYNXOPWAEKAITHOPENTEAIO. 


Tov тафо> kareoxevác[a]ro 
"Етафрббітов Моуса(оу 
баутф ка} т) шттрі adbrod 
Аікатабу кай yuvacel аўто? kal тёкиоіѕ 
5 aùtôv кай éwyóvois kal ols йу éyà Cav ovv- 

xophow dy 8 тф brrocopio «n(d)ev- 
Өңсортаг oi Өре(т)тоі judy 7) ols ду ту 
{уте cvvyoprjcouer ЖӘ 8 où- 
дері Қ Е)ес(т)ав évandedcal таға obre 

10 еу тё шутшір (о]йт[є] ev тф бтосо(р/)о, 
7) дфед(0сег т) Куауетфу yepovela X а, 
Фу 6 ӘЛ (Е)а« Хфругетав тд Тшту. 
cvvxapó 88 каї т) Өретт(2) [A}vo[pucia? 


Evidently an W was used which Cockerell failed to distin- 


guish, except іп one case, from О; perhaps c» or W. 
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127. 
CYX WPEKEAE Eù кӛре keXe| v&cis 
ENKHQELOHOM évaendevOn| vas 
KAIFAYNTW kai Г№тто (7) 
КАТОРЕПНАТ каў Өретіта | av- 
ПНСПРОС (7)fis трос- 
A€£tI. 8 Ее. 


133.—'Finica. The same heading lasts till 141. 


ZEAAIOXTOYTONAMOA Хоз ro) l'ovanóa (IIovauóa?). 


135. 

d. WMI — Ue" 
АПОЛЕС атоћс[ ёа 
ECTEIO ME RR UM 
ONTEIMOK € ORE 
NEAY TWN éavr Gv. 

b. АНТАТОМКАТЕРПІГРНМ 


rov Seiva Ф]Мм}та tov kal Ертѓурти 


136. 


MHOENTAYNOFOY 
АНМОТ 

KAITOYTCAAAOYC 

KATATHN&IACHKHN 


roy бейуа 
тДиубфта ?(т)д той 
ёрои 
= «al rods GXXovs, 
катӣ тфу (8]:а@)% к. 


е... 
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1870, 
QAEZHAEI Фаст nv увкајсарта évd- 
ozozni ofa) s | Nl Уфа? 
ГОМО> a yevos. 


138.—See 133. The inscription seems іп fact to have come 
from Olympus. 


NOOETOYNIOZTC 
AOFQTATOYMATP«4 . 
NOAHTOZAHMHTPIOTT, 
МОАНТОХГКОМОМО> 
. OAHMITHNOE 


'Ayo]voÜerobv(T)os roſũ 
аБороуотатоу M. Афр. 
(М)бллуто$ Anunrpiov 
Mórns у Кӛуоуов 

"ОМ ъ]дтз>б$. 


139. 


TONTY MBONKAELCKEYAZENAMMTPIOL 

OKAIDIAOK YPICANDIACOAYMHNOCEAY TH 

KEP YNAIKIEYAOFIAKAITEKNOICKAIEN-ONOIC 
ЕІСОМГЕРОСОТКНАЕТОНГЕЕЕЕК EICEP 

WAHW,¥IZ2NOEAEN ZACAHNYE EPOF 
EYNXOPOYNTOCHOYIPAKAOQNIKET Y NKIAYTOYTIAYCOTYNI 


тд» тішбоу катєскєйасє» Азш)траос 

ó xal ФӘокфр "Атф/ав 'OXvyr[n]vós балт(Ф 

кё vyvyaukl Etroyla кай текуой кай évyóvous 

els бу Érepos où ктдєибсєте, ў ёктеїтє() 

TQ jup X Ф, dv 6 ёа Хлуугете то Y. 

туууоробутбе (u)ov 'HpaxXóovt кё *yvvexi abroU Пафсоуу 
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177.—8Seleucia. 
+ Tono tomo s 
AECANIACA 
CIOEJZOY 
MNHM. од М» éi]o[v] 
OYKONIATOY T lov Котиатоу 
ӚРІЕАМЕМО " Apicapévo| v 
ACTACICAO av |Аставвз 
ӚРІС. 
179a,—Seleucia. 
-|-онкношм O5» Goyu[à 
(QTPIZQNTOC [Erros 
180%. 


ГЫМ 


? Георуіоу ' AyBpéov "Ioávvov. 


These interpretations are suggested in pencil, in Cockerell's 
book, and seem to fit, 


1815.— Corycus. 


‚ › IOTATISZ 
TPAIANONAAI 
NONCEBACTC 
ППЛІЛЕПІК 
ПІОМТОМАГА 
KYPIONEK 


ТИЕ —Á—MMMrn — — — — —— — — — fA — — 


— _ 
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[Adroxpatopa Кайтара 
Oeod Tpardvov Парёгко? viðv 
cod Nép]ova vie[vàv 
Трағауду "Абра- 
уду XeBaaróv ... 
2... Ala ётік[\аочи Orv- 
mov Tov á(v)á[vrav 
kúptov . . 


188a,—Corycus, 


AYTOKPATOPA 
Q....M 


189a. Corycus. 
^ 
KWA 
co 
ІТРП 
— 
TAPL* 
А ) 
yX ~ 
S M қ 
Р 
E. А, GARDNER. 


ON THE SYRINX (ciptyé) 


ON THE SYRINX (одриуё) IN THE ANCIENT 
CHARIOT. 


Tue Attic Tragedians—for the use seems to have extant 
examples there only— several times apply the word eüpwyf 
to the wheel of a chariot or some part of it. The passages 


are these :— 


Aesch. Supp. 181: 
cpuyyes ob сиүдсі ü£ovijkarot. 
Id. Sept. 205 : 
ovpuyyes ExdayEay Әмітроуов. 
Soph. Electra, 720: 
кейов 8 Әт” айтур drydtny сті\ар &yov 
Еүріштт” del сїриүүй, бе ду т” dvels 
ceipatoy һттоу elpye tov троскейшеуоу. 
Eur. Hipp. 1994: 
Edugupta $ фу йтаута, сйриуүёѕ т” dvw 
троуду етібеу above т” ёл\ата. 
Id. Iph. А. 997: 
о%таретаХХето” 
IlyXe(Gas ody бтАоісі ттар” ávrvya kai 


тўршүүа< apparelous. 


The current explanation of the word in this application is 
given by Liddell and Scott thus: ' cüpwyE, IL, anything like a 
pipe; 1. а spear-case = ёоратојкт, П. 19, 387. 2. the bow or 
hole in the nave of a wheel, with references selected from the 


above. 


This view appears to have been suggested by the fact that 
in two of the passages in which the cópwyf is mentioned, the 
axle is also mentioned. In the Supplices the cvpuyyes are said 
to be * axle-driven' ; in the Hippolytus the cijpuyyes of the broken 
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wheel ‘leap up’, and so do the ‘pins of the axles’, ie. the 
pegs of wood or metal in the axle-tree by which the wheels 
are kept from coming off. It is obvious, however, that no 
decisive evidence can be obtained from these descriptions, which 
are consistent with many different interpretations of the term ; 
and on consideration it is impossible to be satisfied with that 
which has been preferred. Тһе first and readiest objection has 
been felt by the lexicographers, who have innocently endeavoured 
io turn it by an ambiguity. ' The box, or hole in the nave of a 
wheel,’ Which? Was the cópvyÉ according to this view a 
separate piece fitted in the nave of the wheel, and surrounding 
the axle, or was it merely the perforation of the axle? If the 
former, is there any reason to suppose that archaic wheelwrights 
used any such complication? If the latter, why should such 
a perforation have any name, as distinct from the thing per- 
forated, the nave itself, and what could direct the choice of a 
name to the highly inappropriate word'cüpvyE! The Pan's-pipe, 
сӛргуЕ ог cvpuyyes—for the word is both singular and plural— 
is properly a set of reeds, proportioned to give the notes of a 
scale, and bound together for convenience of playing, —the rudi- 
ments in fact of an organ. Апа even if we start from the 
single reed as the object for comparison, nothing could be less 
like а reed than the hole in а wheel-nave, or the lining, if there 
was such a lining, which protected it, a hole or circle which must 
be nearly as broad as it is deep. 

If we turn from the literal use of the word to the other bor- 
rowed applications, we find that they are what we should expect, 
and not at all like the supposed use in the case of the chariot. 
The сӘргуЕ is generally a long and narrow pipe, and is most 
frequently applied to such pipes or passages as are found in sets 
(see the Lex. $v). The hollow of the spine, for example, is 
сӛргуЕ, the trunk of the elephant is cópwyf, the nostrils are 
сӛргүуес: a single plume of a wing is сӘргуЕ, the galleries made 
in mining operations or for burial purposes are epvyyes, &c. 
And it will be noticed that in some of these instances the 
resemblance to the original eüpvyF, the musical instrument, goes 
beyond the mere presence of a pipe or pipes, and appears also 
in the variation of length. The eópvyyes of a wing, for example, 
decrease in length somewhat as those of Pan do; the mine of 
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the besieger is carried in a series of rectangular turns, the 
forward piece long, the passage from the far end of one gallery 
to the near end of the next short, so that the plan of the whole, 
if all the galleries were supposed complete, would closely 
resemble that of the Pan's-pipe. So, when Achilles, in the Iliad, 
snatches his spear from the cópvy£ (19, 387), 


ёк $ dpa cipvyyos ттатраиоу бттасат” &yyos, 


it is strictly not a ‘spear-case’ that the poet has in view, but 
а spear-stand, something like that in which a modern Peleides 
keeps his guns or his billiard-cues, a frame with a series of holes 
and а box beneath. When filled with a set of spears, which 
would naturally vary in length, such а ёоратобујкт would have 
an obvious resemblance to the сФргуЕ proper. Somewhat 
similar is the vevrecópvyyyov ÉóXov or stocks, with its five holes 
for the neck, hands, and feet. 

Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities apparently says nothing of 
the chariot-syrinx ; and if any better or other explanation than 
that of Liddell and Scott has been proposed elsewhere, the 
suggestion has had no effect on the commentators of the trage- 
dians, who repeat the 'nave-hole' theory, when they do not 
vary it by reading the word simply nave. Thus Dindorf, in the 
` Lexicon Aeschyleum translates it by modiolus, But the modiolus 
was not cipvy£ but yvdn: and although in the passage from 
Sophocles’ Electra, the phrase used for the final catastrophe 
(Фбраусеу dvruyos uécas xvóas) is consistent, if we compare 
Еұрштт del сӛргууа, with the supposition that the хуб and 
the cüpvyÉ were the same, we must presume, till the contrary 
is proved, that a difference of name indicates a difference of 
thing. And indeed, in the much more explicit and particular 
description of Euripides, 


сӛргүүб T йро троуду етһбоу АЕдушу т” évjXara, 


the common explanation itself йро "104--із exploded and seen 
to be untenable altogether. Тһе ‘pins’ could and certainly 
would 'leap up, when the wheel received a severe shock ; but 
surely the very last thing to make a visible spring would be 
the ‘box,’ tightly fixed in the middle of the nave. 
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In truth, the extant examples of сӘргуЕ in reference to the 
chariot, though they may tell us what it was not, are too few, 
and not precise enough, to tell us of themselves what it was. 
We want a larger collection of literature, or in default of this 
tbe testimony of those who had such a collection, aud coukl 
reach the stores of Alexandrine and Byzantine tradition. But 
the curious thing is, that we actually have such testimony, 
though, as far as I can discover, no notice has been taken of it ; 
indeed, I doubt whether any one has been at the pains to 
translate the brief but perfectly clear passage in which it 
occurs. It is found in the scholia to the Medicean MS. of 
Aeschylus, at the second of the above-cited places, Sept. 205. 
Itis perhaps needless to remind the reader that the Medicean 
scholia are to be sharply distinguished from the ignorant and, 
for the most part worthless, notes in the other MSS. of Aeschylus. 
They form in the main a very good commentary, their chief 
defect being the obscurity, to which the ancient editor, with 
nothing but his margin to write on, was often reduced by 
mere lack of adequate space. The particular note in question 
is one of the adlitions to the scholia by the hand known 
as т”, a very learned and sensible hand, if one may judge 
from the average quality of the alditions. The note is as 
follows: сӛргуув тӛ ÉXa та шёсоу той теріферойе ÉUXov 
той TpoxoU Siamepatotpeva. тд uiv yap айту ёст: péya, тӛ 
82 črepov рикрдтероу, Xoyov TOv аЙАфу тәу cvplryav етеуорта. 
“The сўриууєѕ were the pieces of wood which crossed from side 
to side of the wooden circumference of the wheel; named so 
because, one being large and the next smaller [and so on], they 
have a proportion resembling that of the pipes in the instrument 
so called." 

Note that дёто> (not тд uécov, the centre, which would make 
nonsense of the whole) is used in the late Greek fashion almost 
ав a preposition, equivalent to the classical dd, between or «cross. 
In ézéxyovra the preposition has perhaps a sense correlative to 
that which it has in émipépewy. When a quality is transferred 
from one thing to another, which resembles it, the quality 
ётифёрєтаі, the recipient thing éwéyer. Or perhaps Афуоу is 
merely an adverbial accusative, ‘extending over it in such a 
way as to resemble.” The question does not affect the sense. 

H.S.—VOL. VI. nn 
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It is clear that the author of this interesting and undoubtedly 
ancient explanation, supposed the wheel, to which the term 
сӛргууез applied, to be a very different thing from the spoke- 
wheel which we know. Тһе wheel which he describes was not 
made with spokes (xvquat) at all, but with staves or cross-picces, 
going right across the circle inclosed by the circumference, and 
fixed probably not into the circumference, like spokes, but on it, 
There would necessarily be two sets of such cross-pieces, to 
prevent the collapse of the wheel in all positions, one sct across 
each surface (if J may so say) of the wheel. In each set the 
longest stave (rò uéya) would be the diametrical stavo, which 
passed over the axle. Those parallel to it, being placed at 
equal intervals, would of course diminish in a regular pro- 
gression; so that, as the writer says, cach set of staves would 
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have a proportion resembling that of the reeds in a Pan's-pipo, 
and indeed would look when fixed very much like a double 
Pan’s-pipe in which the reeds diminish in both directions from a 
centre one. The whole structure, therefore, the whecl so made, 
was appropriately called epwyyes, or sometimes loosely, as we 
see from Sophocles, cdpvyE. Such a wheel, though mechanically 
а very poor contrivance compared with the spoke-wheel, is far 
easier for a clumsy workman to make, and is in fact a sort of 
first departure from the still more primitive solid wheel. In 
Greek vases and coins, we actually see representations of such 
wheels, so far, at least, аз that the wheels have sometimes 
staves, not spokes. Mr. Leaf tells me that they have regularly 
two cross-pieces on one side and one on the other; and a 


— —À —— 
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similar arrangement is shown in the coin which Professor 
Gardner has chosen as an illustration. Perhaps, as the work- 
manship improved, this number was found sufficient. It seems, 
however, that it would be much too weak for violent use, and it 
may be merely one of the eclectic devices so common in the 
ancient draughtsmen, a few staves being given as representative 
of more, for the sake of the botter offect to the eye of the 
fewer linos. 

For myself, I find this explanation perfectly satisfactory, and 
see no reason to doubt that it descends to us from those wlio 
had not only the evidence of abundant Attic tragedy, but 
probably also those lost epics, especially the Theban, which of 
course the tragedians followed in their archaic descriptions, 
That the Attic poets themselves correctly understood the word 
could not necessarily be inferred. If the ancient bards termed 
the wheel epvyyes, from whatever cause, the word would easily 
continue in poetical use, even when the wheel pictured by the 
writer had no сіргууе at all. But it is to be remembered 
that an epic bard does not commonly err in defect of detail; 
and the à priori probability that the antiqnarian Euripides 
knew just what a сӛргу was, and meant his reader to know, is 
certainly not diminished by the sole passage which is precise 
enough to afford evidence. Nothing could better fit his descrip- 
tion of Hippolytus’ breaking wheel than the meaning of odpuyyes 
offered by the scholiast. 


сӛргууб т” ávo 
тро» етібоу 4Едушу т” évijXara. 


The weak point of the stave-wheel is just this, that in an 
unusual wrench the ill-adjusted weight would force the staves 
from the periphery to which they were fixed. They would then 
‘leap up’ in all directions exactly as Euripides says. The 
spoke-whecl, on the other hand, is so strong that, as every one 
knows, it does not as а rule break to pieces at all in an upset, 
but by the breaking of the axle or otherwise comes off entire. 
The ‘leaping’ of the ‘staves’ is a genuine archaic touch, and 
Euripides knew well what he meant. Elsewhere stave-whcel, or 
wheel simply, will be our best translation. If it is asked why 

BB2 
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Aeschylus twice attributes to the сӛргууес the sound of the 
wheel, the answer is that in this, as so often, his fancy has been 
guided by the associations of the word. The passage in the 
Seven against Thebes is full of such suggestions, and indeed the 
whole point of it is to liken the roll of the chariots to that of a 


terrible music, 
А. W. VERRALL. 
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VASES FROM RHODES WITH INCISED 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


I HAVE already had occasion (Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. V. 
p. 220) to speak of a collection of antiquities discovered by Mr. 
Biliotti in his excavations in Rhodes. These objects it will be 
remembered were transmitted to England with a diary of the 
excavations in which were noted the &ontents of each tomb as it 
was found; and a running number was pencilled upon every object 
as a reference to the tomb which had contained it. Unfortunately, 
these numbers have in many cases been lost, owing to the wear 
and tear of packing, breakage and cleaning; and even in other 
cases where these are preserved, it has been difficult sometimes 
to identify the object in its cleaned state with Mr. Biliotti's 
description on the spot: so that the most that сап be done is 
to deduce general inferences only. I propose in the next volume 
of this Journal to publish the more interesting portions of the 
Diary, with references, wherever it has been possible to identify 
the objects, to Messrs. Sotheby's Sale Catalogue, in compiling 
which I have classed all the objects according to their style and 
have given a description of the more important. Тһе results 
are I think likely to prove valuable for the study of Rhodian 
vase-fabrics. 

The present paper deals merely with a small class of vases 
from this collection, which have a special interest from the 
inscriptions which they bear, and which form an important 
addition to the vases hitherto known with graffiti, i.c. inscrip- 
tions incised with a sharp point. The most usual place to find 
these graffiti is upon the under-surface of the foot, but in some 

. 
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cases, especially in the earlier periods, they occur on the more 
visible portions of the vase. 

The numbers quoted refer to the lots in the sale catalogue. 

Lot 60.—Amphoriskos, so-called Fikellura type, drab with 
brown ornaments; on neck rosettes, body covered with a net- 
work of dotted lines: on the shoulder is incised in rough 
characters | V |: it will be remembered that a precisely similar 
amphora in the British Museum bearing the graffito NIKO 
is described by Mr. Murray in the Легис Arch. new series, 
vol. xliv. p. 348. 

Гоё 218.—Two aski with red figures on black glaze of the 
finest period ; (1) Eros flying and Nike flying with two phialæ; 
(2) Two mules, On the base of each of these aski, which were 
found in the same tomb, is the letter ^, 

Lot 219.—An askos similar to preceding, but rather heavier 
in form, and duller glaze, though the drawing is very fine; on 
it is а Satyr advancing to attack а Mænad: on the base the 
letter A. 

Lot 240.—A kylix of the commonest type with black figures, 
white accessories, details incised. On inf. а bearded figure with 
chelys; on егі., each side, a quadriga with Mznads riding on 
mules; around the lower surface of the base runs the 
inscription : 


Фет иі тас каХае а кйму$ 4 тока. 


I do not recall any instance which exactly represents the 
scansion of this pair of verses; it just misses by one syllable 
the ordinary trochaic trimeter catalectic, and would appear to be 
a combination of two trochaic dimeters catalectic, a form which 
is used singly occasionally in tragic choruses, c.g. Ajaz, 1. 174. 
Roughly turned into English it would run somewhat like 
this: 
* Philto's fairest of the fair : 
Philto's painted cup am І’ 


It is curious that the beautiful Philto or her admirer should 
have taken so much pains to identify as her property a cup 
which is intrinsically of so little value. But it is only what we 
find in plenty of other instances, as for example the lekythos 
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of Tataie now in the British Museum,! which would be a very 
insignificant object without its inscription. May it not be that 
painted fictile ware was seldom or never in antiquity applied 
to daily use, but was reserved, as éditions de luxe of the shapes 





of metal or common crockery, for presents, or for temple or 
funeral service? In that case the meanest painted vase would 
for the ancients have had its own peculiar interest. 

In the style of painting this kylix corresponds with the rough 


1 Purchased at а sale in London this exception, that the first letter of 
year; the iuscription runs Taraígs dul Quads is not, as he gives it, (D, but 
Miguéos: bs 8° ky pe кАеуур, ÜvbAbs 
fera, — Rohl's transcript. (Лиғсу, Ant, 
no, 526) seems accurate with this 


certainly complete, thus Ө, 
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black-figured vases of which so many have come from Rhodes, 
and which often have a distinguishing mark, such as a dolphin 
or ivy-leaf under each handle; in our case it is an ivy-leaf: I 
have already suggested that these marks may be the ‘trade- 
marks’ of individual artists or workshops, as a comparison of 
the similarity of style among the different instances of vases 
bearing the same mark would seem to suggest. The strongly 
Doric character of the inscription, especially in the form зр), 
and in the genitive termination of 4dwAzós (see Ahrens, 
Те Dial. Dor. p. 958) are only what we should expect іп 
Rhodes, so that I think we may safely attribute the origin 
of both vase and inscription to that island. 

Lot 241.—4A kylix of early form (height 3} in., diameter 53 in.) 
with an external band of anthemion ornament set vertically, 
biack with purple and incised lines. On the under-surface of 
the foot is lightly incised `Т8адє>ўо$ 74. 





The forms of the letters, e.g. the sloping R and the A, appear 
certainly earlier than those of the Philto сар; this vase was not 
found in Rhodes itself but in the adjoining island of Ixia; con- 
sidering the peculiarity of the epic genitive, and the interchange 
of a for o in “[éapeveds, which Ahrens (loc. cit. p. 119) says is 
very rare except in Crete, it would be tempting to connect it 
with that island and the specially Cretan hero Idomeneus; but 
there seems hardly evidence enough for this: Idomeneus is 
already known as the name of a Rhodian (Diod. Sic. 12, 57), 
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and we are accustomed in Rhodes to meet with strange 
anomalies of dialect, especially on the vases which come thence 
(see Kirchhoff, Studien, third edition, p. 43). 

Lot 249. Ап aryballos with elaborate cruciform anthemion 
pattern black and purple with incised lines on drab: beneath 
the base is the usual device of a wheel with curved spokes: 
round the mouth and on the shoulder are mys, The 
inscription runs round the vertical edge of the lip. 


`Аттуоуу$а (or Астуиоу/ба) dj. 





ACTVOYVIAAH ^^ | 


The special point of interest of this vase lies in the fact that 
we know exactly its provenance, the pencil reference to the Diary 
having fortunately in this case survived. It was found on the 
south side of Camirus, in а tomb which contained also a broken - 
hydria decorated with two red figures; this hydria can only 
be lot 235, which is distinctly late in style. Such a juxta- 
position as that of an apparently early aryballos with a late 
red-figured vase is of the greatest interest, as, even if we do 
not necessarily attribute all objects found together to precisely 
the same period of manufacture, it must in any case tend to 
modify our ideas of the exclusively archaie character of these 
aryball. And there is nothing in the form of the inscription 
which need prevent a comparatively late attribution. It is 
true that the name 'Аестйоуо$ is known, whereas the name 
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Acrvovidas is not known, and is of course impossible as 
a patronymic; but on the other hand I doubt if the Doro- 
chaleidian form of — y would occur among letters so late 
as these; if as I suppose it represents a «v, we have this 
point of comparison with the Philto cup; whereas in the Philto 
cup we have the += used instead of the non-phoenician letter 
€, and where, if the necessity had arisen, we should no doubt 
have had TTZ for Y, in this case the later form is used. 

In lots 243 and 244 we have a curious instance of three vases 
all bearing in different forms the same name, ATH, and which 
seem to have all belonged to the same lady ; the two last at any 
rate, as the Diary shows, were found together in one tomb, 

Lot 245,—An oinochoe, fine black glaze, encircled with a thin 
purple line halfway up the body, beneath the base is incised 

IAH. 

M 246—A phialé with two handles, fine black glaze, on 
base an inscription of which I can make nothing, thus 


БЕР 


Lot 250.—A similar case to the vases of Ag’; here are an 
askos and two small stands, all of black ware, and all bearing 
the same inscription, АРІ; perhaps as they were all found in 
separate tombs this may be the commencement of the maker's 
name. 

Lot 399 includes a small ' salt-cellar' of black ware, apparently 
late, which bears the same graffito as that on the shoulder of 
lot 60: as however they were from different tombs, and the 
periods seem widely distinct, this is probably an accidental 
coincidence. 

Lot. 695.—A black glaze kotyle of a good period, ht. 2 in., 
diam. 44 in, with red base, on which is incised in good, deep 
characters 

ГОРГОМАТРоғ| l'opyógarpos.! 


1 It has been suggested to me that I prefer to consider Topyduarpos as а 
this may equally be read as Гору» proper name, formed on the analogy of 
páTpwsi but as that would be a very such names as 'Arrímarpos, Xówarpos. 
unusual form of dedication to meet The final | wonld be in that case 
with among this class of inscriptions, nothing more than a lapsus calami. 
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Lot 100 includes one cup with graffito APXE. 

Lot '743.—A large stand of finest black glaze; under the foot, 
which is red, is incised in semicircular form POAIOEKARTHAE, 
"Podios KXeryjas. It seems doubtful whether ‘Pédcos in this 
order can refer to the citizenship of Kleteas, or whether it is 
simply another man’s name as passim in inscriptions. KyXerjas 
is interesting because, if our vase engraver has spelt it right, 
we must alter the form KAnréas, Bóckh's interpretation of this 
name in а Tegean inscription C.I. 1512. 

I need scarcely say that in all the above cases the inscriptions 
are beyond a doubt genuine, as they were without exception 
invisible until the earth and deposit from the tomb were cleaned 
away. Lots 218, 219, 240, 241, 242 were all purchased for the 
British Museum. 

CECIL бмтін. 
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STATUE OF AN EMPEROR IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


In the last number of the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies 
(VI. No. 1) Mr. Wroth tries to prove that the torso of a 
Roman Emperor from Cyrene in the Graeco-Roman Gallery at 
the British Museum originally belonged to a statue of Hadrian. 
This torso is described in my Guide to the Gracco-Roman 
Sculptures, 1877, Pt. I. p. 21, No. 46, as the ‘Torso of a Roman 
Emperor’; it was found at Cyrene in a building which Messrs. 
Smith and Porcher in their History of Discoveries, p. 76, con- 
jecture to have been the palace of a Roman governor, but which 
in the ‘ List of Sculptures, which forms one of the Appendices 
of the same work, p. 104, may, it is suggested, have been an 
Augusteum, inasmuch as two busts aud one head of emperors of 
the Antonine period were found in the same building. 

Mr. Wroth supposes that the torso in question is that of 
Hadrian, because ‘when complete it constituted a substantial 
replica’ of a statue found at Hierapytna in Crete, which is 
published in the Gazette Archéologique for 1880 (pp. 52-55, PI. 6), 
and is now in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. But 
how far can the Cyrene torso be considered a replica of the 


Cretan statue, of which latter I have before me a photograph ? ` 


I cannot agree with M. Sorlin-Dorigny, who, in publishing this 
figure in the Gazette Archéologique, states that it is worthy to 
rank among the finest Iconic statues of the Roman Empire. I 
consider it a clumsy work of a provincial artist, just such as 
might have been expected in an island like Crete, which, as far 
as I know, has yielded only very mediocre specimens of 
sculpture. On the other hand, in the torso from Cyrene, in 
spite of the defaced condition of the front of the cuirass, we 
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may discern great refinement of treatment in the ornaments. 
This is particularly shown in the elephants heads on either 
flank. It is from the excellence of the sculpture in these details 
that I was led to assign this torso to the Augustan age rather 
than to that of the Antonines. I am still of that opinion, though 
I note that Mr. Wolters in his Gipsabgiisse Antiler Bildworke, 
p. 668, No, 1655, agrees with Mr. Wroth in considering this a 
torso of Hadrian on account of its resemblance to the Cretan 
statue. Mr. Wroth bases his attribution mainly on the fact 
that on both these figures the cuirass is decorated with the 
same group in relief, which in the Guide to the Graeco-Roman 
Gallery already cited I have described as Rome standing 
between two Victories crowning her, with her feet resting on 
the wolf suckling the twins. А comparison of other representa- 
tions of the same subject оп imperial cuirasses leads me to the 
conclusion that the central figure is not Rome but the 
Palladium. Now before it can be assumed that the occurrence 
of this subject both on the Museum torso and the Cretan statue 
proves that the torso is necessarily that of Hadrian, it must be 
shown that he alone among Roman emperors has his cuirass 
ornamented with this composition. 

When Mr. Wroth wrote his article he could hardly have been 
aware of the number of examples of cuirasses similarly orna- 
mented on Roman imperial statues. Іп Clarac, Musée de 
Sculpture, v., I find the following: Pl. 919. No. 2326 (Turin); 
Pl 942, No. 2412 (Naples); Pl 963, No. 2479 (Vatican); 
Pl. 973, No. 2505 (Naples). To this list may be added the 
statue of Augustus, formerly in the Pourtalés Collection, and 
now in the Museum at Berlin (see Hübner, Winchelmanns- 
Jest-progrum, Berlin, 1868), the torso found in the German ex- 
cavations at Olympia (Die Ausyralungen zu Olympia, ii. Pl. 29), 
and the — of a cuirass found at Athens, Hübner, op. cit. 
p.12, pl. 2. Now to establish Mr. Wroth's attribution of the 
Cyrene turso, it would be necessary for him to prove (1) that all 
the statues and torsos in the above list represent the emperor 
Hadrian rather than any other emperor; (2) that the Cretan 
statue represents Hadrian rather than some later emperor. 

2 [t would appear from the note referred to above has been proved to 


to p. 13 of the Ausgrabungen iv., be that of Hadrian by the discovery 
that the torso found at Olyinpia of the head of that emperor. 
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Dethier, the late keeper of the museum at Constantinople, 
thought that this figure represented Caracalla trampling on a 
Persian ; and, notwithstanding the great authority of Longpérier, 
as cited by Sorlin-Dorigny, I should be disposed to place this 
statue rather in the third than in the second century A.D. I 
should not have expected a medallion in the centre of the 
wreath in a statue of Hadrian, and the action of trampling on 
a fallen foe is a motive which, so far as can be gathered frorn 
the evidence of coins, is more characteristic of the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. than of the age of Hadrian. I would in 
conclusion observe that the slightly-bent left knee of the 
Museum torso is no proof that the leg trampled on a prostrate 
foe; I should rather infer from the angle formed that the left 
foot stood on the same level as the right foot. Again, nothing 
whatever can be inferred from the correspondence in the 
direction of the folds of the paludamentum, which Mr. Wroth 
adduces as a corroboration of his general argument. Lastly, 
Mr. Wroth is not justified in stating that the marble statue of 
Aphrodite from Crete engraved in Spratt’s Travels in Crete, 
i. p. 72, is identical with the Cyrene torso representing this same 
subject. The type is one of which there are many replicas in 
marble, in bronze, on gems, pastes, and coins (see Bernouilli, 
Aphrodite, pp. 330-35) ; but these replicas are never, so far as I 
know, exact copies one of another, but varieties of the same 
theme. 
C. T. NEWTON. 
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REMARKS ON AESCH. AGAM. 1172, IN EMENDATION 
OF MR. BURY'S READING (p. 175). 


IN the last number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies (p. 175) 
Mr. Jolin B. Bury advocates the emended reading of the corrupt 
verse 1172 of the Agamemnon, 


éyà 66 бернбу ods ray’ Еу тео Bard. 


He does not exactly explain this (in my opinion it is inexplic- 
able), but he says бериф in 1278 seems to prove that бердд» is 
right in 1172. But @epu@ refers to shedding the warm life- 
blood, while бердд ods, if I understand Mr. Bury aright, means 
an inspired or prophetic ear— an ear that used to listen to the 
utterances of the victims.’ Between the literal and the figurative 
senses there is no resemblance at all. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Bury is right in the comparison, provided 
an emendation be admitted, which appears to me to be at once 
necessary to grammar and logic, and to account most satisfactorily 
for the reading of the MS. ёуф 88 Oepuóvovs, &c. 

In v. 1186 and 1146, segg., Cassandra laments her own fate ; 
in 1156 she traces it to the marriage of Helen and Paris; in 
1167 she bewails the fall of her city and her father. She passes 
from topic to topic, and does not revert to herself What she 
ought here to say is this— 

‘ Alas for the utter destruction of my city ; alas for the vainly- 
offered sacrifices of my poor father! They did not prevent the 
city from falling, nor himself from shedding his life-blood on 
the ground,’ 

I propose to read, with especial regard to uà» and &,— 


dos $ obey етіркесау 
TO ші) ode uèv orep ойу Еүш табєїр, 
айтду ё ÜcpuoUs oraydvas Еу тёбе BaXeiv. 
It is to be observed that blood falling on the plain, so as to 
be absorbed by Mother Earth, was thought to bring retribution 
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as its fruit. So Choeph. 47, ті yap Xórpov тесбутос аїратоѕ 
тё ; ibid. 400, убиов èv фора craydvas xvuévas és méðov 
ФӘо mpocaiteiy alga, and Lumen, 478, lòs ёк фротиатор» 
méy тесфу. 

The reading бершд» ods, &c. gives this sense, if sense it can be 
called ; but Cassandra must have been very mad indeed to talk 
in such an illogical strain— 

* My father's sacrifices availed nought in preventing the city, 
on its part (uà), from falling, and I shall soon throw my inspired 
ear on the ground." 

The corruption arose in this way, I believe. There were 
variant readings, Pepyods orayévas Еу тё, and бериду eTayóva 
трде т4бр, or трд т4бо». The singular (стауфу) had occurred 
just before, v. 1122. Тһе superscribed termination of the 

ду 
adjective, Pepyods, resulted іп Oepuóvovs. This, from a com- 
parison of отироуиеуас фреуде in 1034, and olov тд wip in 
1256, was assumed to be a compound in the nominative. Thus 
éyà was introduced, to the rejection of айтду, and BaXeiv was 
altered to Bada, while стауубуав was clipped down to raya. 

Thus it appears that an emendation which at first sight seems 
rather violent, and a mere guess, is really based on very sound 
reasoning. For my own part, I think the poet could not well 
have written anything else. The death of Priam at the family 
altar was an incident of the Troica as followed by the Tragies. 
In Hee, 21, Euripides closely associates the two events— 


ете) 8% Tpoía @'"Екторбу т’ daréddvtat 
Хуу), татрфа @' ёстіа катескафт, 
aùrtòs 8 Bop трбе беоби)то тітуе, &c. 


And what is really very interesting, he commences the verse. 
with айтд 22, an exact counterpart of адтбу 8ё in my proposed 
correction. 

This correction had occurred to me independently; but Dr. 
Donaldson had before said (New Cratylus, $ 309), ‘We entertain 
no doubt tbat the line (.4gam. 1172) exhibits merely a confusion 
of the true reading, éyà ёё epuàs eTayóvas èv тёбе Bara.’ 


F. А, PALEY. 
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